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In Harper's Periodicals ev ry taste and em ry age are supplied with 


BEST 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


ISSUED MONTHLY WITH SUPERB ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 


35 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





Tic SeveNtY sIxtTH Voteme began with the Num 
ber for December, 1887. 

Harper's MAGAZINE is indispensable to 
intelligent readers. 
most eminent American and European writ- 
ers and artists produces a magazine as beanti- 
ful. brilliant, and’ varied as the literary and 
artistic resources of the time render possible. 
The Editor's Easy Chair, Editor's Study, aud 
Elitor’s Drawer will be conducted respec- 
tively by Groner WiLttAmM Curtis, WILL- 
11M Dean Howes, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. @ 

Among the manifold a‘ractions of the 
Magazine for 1888 there will appear im- 
portant articles, superbly illustrated, on the 
(reat West; articles on American and For- 
cien Industry ; descriptive papers, richly il- 
lustrated, on Norway, Switzerland, Algiers, 
and the West Indies, will be contribu- 
ted by BsoérRNstsERNE Bsdrnson, W. D. 
HowrLis, F. A. Brip6Man, 
Hearn. In addition to these there will be 
papers on Scotland, illustrated by Josepr 
PENNELL; ‘A Gypsy Fair in Surrey, 
ANSTEY GUTHRIE, illustrated by F. 

NaRD; ‘A Ramble in Kent,” 
MIN E. Martin, illustrated; ‘ 
Literary Centre,” by R. R. Bowker, illts- 
trated by portraits ; ‘* Socialism in London,’ 
by M. Rosney, illustrated by F. BARNARD ; 
‘St. Andrews,” by ANDREW LANG, illus- 
trated ; important papers by TiHkopoRE 


Bar- 
by Dr. BENJa- 


CurLp, on characteristic phases of Parisian | 


Life and Art, fully illustrated ; a brilliant pa- 
per by M. CoguE tn, on ‘French Dramatic 
Writers and How to Act Them,” illustrated, 
ete.; new novels by WiLttaAM Back 
W. D. Howes; 
single number, by HENRY JAMES, AFCADIO 
Hearn, and Am&LIE Rives; short stories by 
Miss Woosson ; and. illustrated papers of 
special artistic and literary interest, 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





Bound Volumes of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
for three years back, Cloth, $3.00 each. In- 
dex of Vols. I. to LXX., Cloth, $4.00.—By 
mail, postage free. 


novelettes, complete in a | 





The co-operation of the | 


| £Tess, 





and La¥rcanro | 


PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 
The Tarrry-skconp Voteme will begin with the 
Number issued on January 4, 1887. 

Harper's WEEKLY is the leading illustra 
ted paper of America. It touches on every 
side the changeful phases of human _ pro- 
and presents a literary and pictorial 
record of the notable events and movements 
of our time. The variety and excellence of 
its contents, which include serial and short 
stories by the best and most popular writers, 
fit it for the perusal of people of the widest 
range of tastes and pursuits. 

In Politics, the influence of IIARrER’s 
WEEKLY is directed to the end of securing 
a higher standard of public duty and an 
abler and purer administration of public af- 
fairs. The fairness of its editorial comments 
has earned for it the respect and confidence 
of all impartial readers. 

In Literature, Hanper’s WEEKLY for 1888 
will be liberally supplied with contributions 
from the best and most popular writers. An 
American serial story of unusual originality 


| and interest will appear early in the coming 


” by | 


year, and it will be followed by a new novel 
by Mr. H. Riper Maaaarp, and by other 


| short and serial stories from authors of equal 


London ag a | 


note. 

In Art, the publishers of the WEEKLY 
maintain a continuous advance ip the qual- 
ity and interest of its illustrations. When 


| ever the pressure on the space of the main | 
sheet demands it, Supplements will be given 


for the adequate delineation of important 
events, and from time to time Supplements 
will be devoted to specially selected literary 


productions, to striking features of Amet- 


and | 


| 


postage free. 


ican enterprise, or to foreign topics of world- 
wide interest. @ 

As a family journal, HarPEerR’s WEEKLY 
will be edited with the same strict regard 
which has been paid in the past to the quali 
ties that make it a safe and welcome visitor 
to every home. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


Bound Volumes of HARPER’s WEEKLY, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 


reading that is truly choicest, disceré te Sst, hy st. 


! 


FOR FAMILY 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FASH- 
JON AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


TWwENtTy-First VoLumr will begin with the 
Number issued on Deeember 28, 1887. 


The 





HARrpkER’s Bazar unites the choicest litera- 
ture and the finest art pictures with the latest 
intelligence regarding the fashions, the most 
useful household information, ard al] the arts 
that render home attractive. No topic is 
neglected in its columns that could contrib- 
ute to the entertainment and instruction of 
the family circle, and nothing is admitted 
that could offend the most fastidious taste. 
Its weekly illustrations of the latest Paris 
and New York styles, with patterns and de- 
scriptions of materials, may save many times 
the cost of subscription by helping women to 
be their own dress-makers, and to adapt their 
wardrobes to the fashions of the day, while 
to dress-makers and milliners it is indispen 
sable. Its articles on house-keeping, cooking, 
the management of servants, and all matters 
pertaining to the household, and on social eti 
quette, are from the best sources, and are em- 
inently practical. Much attention is paid to 
art decoration, and exquisite designs and ad- 
mirable papers are frequently published. 

The literary merit of HArrer’s Bazar is 
of the highest order. Its serial stories are by 
writers of world-wide fame, such as THOMAS 
Harpy, Witti1aAM Buack, Mrs. Lynn Lin 
TON, F. W. Rorrnson, W. E. Norrts, Bret 
Harte, W. Crark Rvssr or W. BEsant, 
roo Payn, Mrs. Crark, J. 8. Winter, D. 

. Murray, ete. Its short stories are distin- 
etc for their brightness. Its editorials 
are vigorous and sensible, and its poems, es- 
says, and other matter are of the best. 

The fine art illustrations of HARPER’s Ba- 
ZAR, from the leading native and foreign art- 
ists, form a marked feature of the journal. 

A host of novelties are in preparation for 
the new volume, which will open with new 
serial stories of absorbing interest by the 
powerful writers, Mrs. Lynn Lryton and 
Bret Harte. 

Sample copy sent on rece ipt of & cents. 
Sound Volumes of Harper's Bazar, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, | 


| postage free. 





| cloth, $ 





READING 


-PimLADELPHIA LEDGER. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
5 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 
Tue Nisto Volume began with the Number is 
sued November 1, 1887. 

HARPER’s YouNG PEOPLE is a miscellany 
of the best reading for boys and girls. The 
serial and short stories found in its pages 
are of a high literary quality; and while they 
have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can possess, they do not debase the 
taste of young readers by exaggerated or 
false views of life and motives of action 
The paper contains valuable artieles on sci 
entific subjects and travel, historical and bi 
ographical sketches, papers on athletic sports 
and games, stirring poems, ete., contributed 
by the brightest and most famous writers 
No subject that may properly enlist the in 
terest of young people is foreign to its pur 
pose. In all the departments free use is made 
of illustrations in aid of the text, and fine 
pictures representing the work of tie fore- 
most artists and engravers lavishly a 
pages 

Every line in the paper is subjected to the 
most rigid editorial scrutiny in 
nothing harmful may enter its columns 

The fact that HaRrER’s YouNG PEOPLE 
appears at weekly intervals, sustains the ir 
terest felt by its readers, especially in serial 
stories and continued articles, while the 
teen pages (¢ xclusive of occasional Supple 
ments) of which each number consists afford 
ample space for the utmost variety of mat 
ter. 

A novel and important feature of the \ 
ume of HARPER'S You NG PEOPLE for 
which will comprise 53 weekly numbers, will 


lorn its 


order that 


SIX 


1&8 
1888 


be Supplements ot especial interest to Par 
ents and Teachers 
The year’s weekly numbers of the paper 


contain about one-fourth more reading thar 
the twelve numbers of the most popular of 
the monthly juvenile magazines, and this at 
a yearly subscription price considerably less 
than theirs. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 

3ound Volumes of HARPER’s YouNG PEO 
PLE, — four years back, 4to, ornamental 
50 each. —By mail, postage free 


POSTAGE FREE 70 ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 
(a HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Stampa 


Pususnen sy HARPER & BROTHERS. Frankun Square, New York. 
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There is no present so acceptable 
as a good book, 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A DIP- 
LOMAT IN TURKEY. 


By the Honorable &amvuzt §. Cox, late U. 8. 
Minister to Turkey. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE SULTAN. 


A magnificent volume of over 600 pages, beau- 
tifally and profusely illustrated. Steel Print, 
Colored Engravings, Wood-cuts, Photo-Engrav- 
ings, over 100 inall; elegantly printed and 
bound 


Mr. Cox’s Latest and Best Effort. Facts ana 
Fun. History and Humor. 


The work sparkles with the brightest wit. It 
contains numer ou; amusing stories but it also 
gives a clear, concise, and interesting account of 
the Ottoman Empire, from its foundation to the 
present day. Its relations to Bulgaria, Servia, 
Russia, Greece Germany, and other European 
Powers are fully treated The perplexed East- 
ern Question is made clearer than in any vol- 
ume ever published. The strange customs, leg- 
ends, and superstitions are yividly and humor- 
ously depicted 


A BOOK NO ONE CAN PICK UP WITHOUT 
READING THROUGH. 

Scenes at Court, in the Harem, and emong the 
Cadi. Portraits of the Sultan, the Czar of Rus- 
sia, King George of Greece and his wife, Pr'nce 
Alexander of Servia, and; Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. 

Laughable Illustrations by ‘Chip’ and 
Coffin, and other well-known 
Humorous Artists. 


MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS, 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


INE 66. -cueks inekbnbunsssukcnsee $2 75 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1 vol. , 8vo, fine cloth.............. .. 350 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, Ete 

Be SNE. 8 eh edcnebbchas. anh bate 1 28 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 

ON REN EE ee 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO.’S 
GREAT WAR LIBRARY. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
U. S. 1GRANT, 


In two volumes, octavo. Embellished with two 
fine steel portraits by Marsnartt and by 
Rircniz, two etchinge, numerous maps, plans, 
and fac-similes of bandwritirg Every family 
inthe land should have this work. 


McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY. 


In one yolume., royal octavo, of about 700 pages 
Elegantly illustrated. McClellan, dead, lifts 
the veil which has concealed the true history of 
1831 and 1862. 


THE GENESIS{OF THE CIVIL 
WAR: 
THE STORY OF SUMTER 


By Brevyet Major General 8S. W. Crawrorp, 
Us8.A. In one volume, octavo, of about 500 


1860-6 


pages Elegantly illustrated with steel-plate | b 


portrait and numerous fine woodcuts, engraved 
from photographs and from sketches drawn at 
the Fort just previous to and immediately after 
the bombardment. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
Winfield Scott Hancock. 


BY HIS WIFE. 


In one volume, octavo, of about 400 pages, beau- 
tifully illustrated. This is NOT a War 
Book, bu’ a work that gives vivii pictures of 
Life on the Plains and in Florida during the 
Seminole War We are shown both the tragic 
and comic side of Indian Warfare. There are 
sketches of Washington both before and 
during the Rebellion. The work is inter- 
esting throughout We see General Hancock 
inhis true character; always manly, outspoken, 
feariess. Pathos and humor follow each other 
through the chapters of this work, which is ro- 
mantic and historical. 


Send for Catalogue. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 


Main House, 3 East 14th 8t., New York City. 
Brauch House, 185 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


ODES AND SONNETS OF KEATS. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. Designs by 
Wu1H. Low. naiformwith“ Lamia.” Folio. 
Extra cloth, $15. Japanese silk, $5. Mo- 
rocco, $25. 


’ 


LAMIA WITH PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Joun Keats. Desigas by Wir. H Low The 
favorite of the Holiday Art Books. Folio. 
Printed on p!xte paper ard containing 4) te 
produc'ions in Photogravure from Original 
Dra sings. Handsomely bound tn extra cloth. 
$15. Japanese siik, $25. Morocco, $25. 


FAUST WITH ETCHINGS. 


The Legend ard the Poem. By W. &. Watsn. 
lliustrated af a Faber. 8vo. Bound 
in cloth, gilr, lvyory surface, $3.50 Aili 
gator, $3 £0. tm... a4 53. Tree calf, $7.00 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE WITH 
ETCHINGS 

By Ouiver Goupsmitu. Illustrated by M. M. 

Taylor. 8vo Bound in cloth, gilt, + Ivory 


surface, $3 50 Alligator, $3.50. Moroeco, 
$4.50 Tree calf, $7.50. 


EUDORA. A Tale of Love. 


By M. B. M. To.anp, author of “ Ez'e and the 
Elf,” “Iris,” ete A beevtiiul gift volume 
With charming Illustratious by H siddons 
Mowbray and W Hamilton Gibson. Also 
Decorations in the Text by L. 8S. Ipser. Cloth 
extra, full gilt, $200 Vetlum, gilt top, rough 
edges, $250. Ivcery surface, $3 Full moroc- 
co, $3. 


THREE POEMS. 


Illustrated with Wood Engravings Royals o 
ee cloth, $6. Ivory surface, $6. Full tree 
calf, $10. 


This new issue contains “Gray's meg. 
* The Hermit,”’ by Oliver Goldsmith, and ** 
Closing Sceve,”’ by T. Buchanan Read. All illus 
trated by the best artists; forming a collection 
of gems of poetry and art tultable for the holi- 
days 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH 


By C. MOBERLEY Bri. (Correspondent of the 
London ‘ Times”). An Important Work on 
Eaypt, consisting of 250 es of text, and 

th numerous iilustrations by George Mont- 
bard, engraved by Charles Barbant. Quarto. 
Handsomely and elaborately bound in fine 
clot ; 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FROM THE LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 


IDA WAUGH'S ALPHABET BOOK 
“ For little ones, who, Uf they look, 
Wili find their letters mm this book.” 

Verres by Amy E. Biancnarp. Attractively 

Illustrated. Printed in two colors, on heavy 
Jate paper Large4dto 9xllinches. Bound 
n a handsomely ]liuminated Cover, $1. 

* One of the mest charm!ng books for the little 
ones of the nursery that bas been issued this season. 
It is a real nurrery gem.”—[{Boston Hom: Journal 

“ The drawings are clever and spirited, the pretry 
isrretty, sno tu its mech»nieal aspects the book is 
wholly admirable and well adapted for a welcome 
present during the near season of ,iving "—[Satur 
day Fvening Gazette, 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

WITS ETCHINGS By Evizapita WETHERELL. 
Complete Incne Volume LUlustrated by Fred- 
erick Disiman Cabinet 8vo. Printed on laid 
paper. Cloth extra, $2.50. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 

WAVERLEY NOVELS 

New Library Edition Complete in 25 octavo 
volumes Cloth, gilt tep, $13.75. Half Mo- 
rocco, $56 2°. Half calf, Pit. marbled edges, 
$75. Special Edition, with 135 extra steel 

lates «in all, 185 plates’ Sets. In cloth 
ards. 25 vols. $62.50. Full tree caif, gilt 
edges (London). $150. 

HALF HOURS WITH AMERICAN 

HISTORY. 

Selected and arranged by Cuaries Morris. 2 
vols) Crown vo. Uniform with * Half- 
Hours with the Best American Authors.’’ 
Clotb, git top, $8 Half morocco, $5. Three- 
quarters calf, $6.50. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

In 4 vols. Extra cloth, gilt top, $5.75. Each 
velume sold separately. 

Modern History. By Antuur St. GroreE 
Patron, B.A 150 

Ancient Paee. By Guonex Raw .inson, 
MA. $10 

Medieval gene Sg 
Strokes, D.D. $!.! 

Geological History. 
M.A. LUD. $1.25 

A MANUAL OF NORTH AMER. 

ICAN BIRDS 

Containing Concise Descripiions of every 
Species of Bird known in North America By 
Rozsert Ripeway, Curator Department of 
Birds, United States National Museum. Pro- 
fusely Illuetrated. Library ae Royal 
8vo Extra cloth. gilt, $7.50 Sportsman's 

Edition. Bound in leather, flexible, $7.50. 


By GrorcEe Tuomas 


By Epwarp Hv11, 





If not obtainable at your B oksellers’, send direct to the Publishers, who will for 
ward the books, free of postage, promptly on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, - 


- - PHILADELPHIA. 





E.P.DUTTON &CO.’S 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 








Enoch Arden, 


| By ALFRED TENNYSON. With original 
| illustrations, the artist having visited the 
Isle of Wight, where the scene of this great 
poem Is laid, for the express purpose of tak- 


ing sketches on the spot. 

Quarto, 95 pages, cloth, gilt............... $6 00 
Japanese calf, antique design, limp..... 78 
Best tree calf or MOTOCCO..........--- +++ 12 00 





“A unique and attractive book. . One 
of the most successful holiday volumes of 
the year ’—(\ iterary World. 


“In quiet elegance the volume equals any 
of the specially —— bolid iday booxs of 
Vv 








the year.”—[Boston Evening Transori 
38 © The book must be admitted to be one of 
= the best illustrated publications of the 
year. ret the Nation. 





Favorite Rooms: of well-known Authors, illustrated 


THROUGH THE YEAR. 


Poems appropriate to the Four Sessons, p. ofusely 
illustrate’ in monotint. Quarto, floral, eer 
calf, lim $8 5D 
Tree ca!f OF MOFOC™O..... 2... .0.. cc eee ccceeeeeeees 7h 


ALD, LL.D. 
Selected from His Works. 
BY V. D. 8. AND C. F. 
16mo, 224 pages, with Portrait, $1.25. 


ott intervals nooween 1855 pons 1868 eg’ —iemas 

te) poetry Engian: mer. 

ican readers have mee bee scant ay ye 4 r ar 

ing acquainted with his verse. It ought, 

therefore, thata volume which shoula vinciude i his 

best work and collect for the first time the charmin, 

poems scattered ferongh the pore. would be wee 

come to many.”—{From Introduct 

O LITTLE TOWN OF BETH LE- 
HEM. A Christmas Hymn. By the Rev. 
Prituips Brooxs.D D. Qaarto. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, $1. 


MORNING SONGS AND SKETCHES 
Selected and arranged by E NessitT. il- 
lustrated. Qaarto, 32 pages, 75: 


NOON SONGS AND SKETCHES 
Illustrated. Quarto, 32 pages, 75>. 


TREASURES OF ART AND SONG. | 


large monotints, very artistic and effective. 
Oblong ft floral, Japanese calf......... _aevebapaiil $6 00, 
Ge Gr Sc ccnccccnenes sc cencesccemsces es 12 00 


POEMS BY GEORGE MACDON-| 





Fine Art Color Books for 
Children. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 


From Ori Drawings in Color and Monotint. 
A HARRIET M. BENNE rT, author of “ All Areané 
Clock.” Large quarto, 64 pages $2 00 
“This is one of Nister’s wonderful Nuram 
books, and seldem has that artist-printer’s handi- 
work been seen at better advantage.”—{Literary 


World. 
DAISY DAYS. 
in Col d Monott' 
by MES AMC CLAUSEN (one of the artists of "Sea: 
son Songs”). Quarto, 40 pages $1 + 
A CHRISTMAS TREE FAIRY 


From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. 
By LIZZIE LaWSON, author of * Christmas Koses,” 
etc. Quarto, 82 pages............ cecceeeseeeeeees $i 0 

“They will be much admired.’ 

THE CHILDREN'S GALLERY. 

ARTISTIC STUDIES by an AMERICAN ARTIST. 
Printed tn 13 colors by E. NISTER, Germany. 
lst series, 8 portraits of babies, tled with gold 


seer eeeeeeeee 


2d series, 8 portraits of children 4 years old..... 100 
3d series, 8 portraits of children 8 years old,.... aa 
4th series, 8 portraits of children 12 years old.. 


“ A most beautiful holiday present, as they are 
intended for grown folks as w:ll as children.” 

** Among the most artistic and beautiful things of 
the holiday season is a series of very ey pe ly 
printed sheets stitched “wret ether and issued un 
the general title of the “ or es Gallery, ore =| 
set containing a number of charming children’s 
a day ST cat delicate te and beautiful 
colors on heavy cara! YT 








For sale at the Bookstores, or by Mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d Street, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 60’ 


SELECT LIST OF 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MRS OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ Makers of Florence.*’) 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 


Ry ¥rs OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘The Wakers 
of Florence,” ete., etc. With numer: us illustra- 
tions. Medium 8yo; also an edition on smaller 
paper, 12mo. Immediately. 


A New Book for the Young by Mrs. 
Molesworih. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTHS, author of “ Carrots,”’ 
“The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Tapestry Room,” ‘‘ Tell 
Me a Story,” ete., ete. With illustrations by 
Walter Crane. l6mo, $1.25. Ready. 


A New History of English Literature 
in Four Volumes, 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Being Vol. 2 of 
‘A History of English Literature,” in four vol. 
umes. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; also a Stu- 
dents’ Edition, priated on thinner paper, price, 
£1. 


Hutton, Ev.gsays on 82me of the Mod- 
ern Guides of English Thought in Matters of 
Faith. By Ricuarp Hout Hurron. Globe 8yo, 
$1.50. These essays treat of the following 
writers : Thomas Carlyle, Cardinal Newman, 
Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, and Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 


A companion{ volume to {‘‘ Social Life in 
Greece.” 


Mahaffy. Greek Lfe and Thought 
from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Con- 
quest. By J.P. Mauarry, D D., Professor of 
Ancient History ia the University ot Dublin, 
ete. 12mo, $8 50. 


Shakespeare. Tne Victorfa Shake- 
speare. The text of the Globe Edition; with 
a new Glossary, by W. ALpis Wrient. 8 vols, 
each $1.75; or complete in paper box, $5. 
Vol. 1—Comedies. Vol. 2—Uistories. Vol. 3— 
Tragedies. 


Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., and Journa! of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
Including Johnson's Diary of a Journey into. 
North Wales. Edited, with Notes, by Gzorer 
Birks: CK Hii, D.C.L. 6 yols., 8yvo, $16. 


Jackson. Dalmatia, the Quarnero, 

. and Istria. With Cettigne in Montenegro and 
the Island of Grado. By T. V. Jaocxson, 
MLA., F.5.A. With numerous plates and other 
illustrations 3 vols., 8yo, $10.50. 


Loftie. Windsor Castle. With De- 
scription of the Park, Town, and Neighbor- 
hood. By W.J. Lorrig, M.A., F.8.4. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2. 


Lanfrey. History of NapoleonI By 
P. Lanrrey. Transiated with the sanction of 
the author. New and cheaper edition. 4 
vols., 12mo, $9. 


Tennyson. The Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. Seven vols., 
globe 8vo, $12; Poetical Works, Mini. 
ature Edition, 10 vols ,in box, $6; Dramatic 
Works, Miniature Edition, 4 vols.,in box, $8 ; 
Works, Popular Edition, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Brook. With 20 colored Illus- 
trations by A. Wooprurr. Oblong cloth, 
gilt, 75 cents. 


Arnold. The Prose and Poetical Works 
of Matthew Arnold. ‘Globe 8yo. Prose Works, 
8 vols, in paper box, $12; Poetical Works, 
2 vols, $3.50; Prose and Poetical Works, 
10 vols., in paper box, $15.50 ; Poetical Works. 
Popular Edition, 12mo, $1.50. 


Ward. The English Poets. With 
critical Introductions by various writers, and 
a general Introduction by Matrazw ARNOLD. 
Edited by T.H. Ward. 4 vols. 12mo. Stu- 
dents’ Edition, $41; Cabinet Edition, $5. 


Amiel. The Journal Intime of Henri 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE President has surprised the country by giv- 

ing to Congress a short mersage devoted wholly 

to a discussion of the tariff question. He points out 
the rapid increase of the surplus in the Treasury, 
which by the 30th of next Jane will probably reach 
$140,000,000. The bonds have all been retired, and 
the surplus cannot, therefore, be used in purchasing 
bonds. It is not safe or wise to loan it for private 
enterprise through the banks, or to use it in extrava- 
gant and needless expenditure. The only alternative 
is a revision and amendment of ‘‘our tariff laws, 
the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of un- 
necessary taxation.” This taxation cannot be swept 
away, both because it must be continued as the 
source of the Government’s income, and because the 
present industrial system must not be rudely dis- 
turbed. Notwithstanding, of the over 17,000,000 of 
our population engaged in all kinds of industries, 


acquaint themselves with the present condition of 
this question to read with care this message, which is 
as clear and concise an argument against the high 
tariff system as we remember anywhere to have 
seen. 


To get the other side the reais ean obtain and 
peruse with care the views of Mr. Blaine, reported in 
the ‘‘Tribune” of December 8. Mr. Blaine agrees 
with the President that the question presented by 
the surplus is an overshadowing one, but he would 
meet it by a very different method. He would 
abolish the tax on tobacco, which ‘‘is a luxury in 
no other sense than tea and coffee are luxuries.” 
He would retain the whisky tax, because withont it 
whisky would be put within the reach of every one 
at twenty cents a gallon and no police could prevent 
illicit distillation and sales. This would still leave a 
surplus, which he would use in fortification of our 
cities on the sea coast. He objects to any reduc- 
tion of the tariff, because it would drive men from 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, destroy the 
home market for agricultural products, and general- 
ly involve the Nation in serious industrial disaster. 
Some changes in the tariff he thinks might be made, 
bnt not to reduce protection. Mr. Blaine’s views 
are sharply criticised by some Republican journals, 
and Mr. Oleveland’s by some Democratic journals. 
The prevailing tone of the press indicates that these 
two men have marked out the essential features of 
the two party platforms onjthe tariff question for the 
Presidential election of 1888. 





The New York ‘‘ Evening Post” in a thoughtful 
editorial suggests a eonstitutional reformation of the 
House of Representatives. At present the entire 
house is elected every two years ; the body is with- 
out permanence; the work of reorganization not 
only involves a large part of the time, but a still 
larger part of the thought, of the opening session. 
The Speaker has the appointment of the committees, 
and the committees have the control of legislation ; 
so that the election of the Speaker is almost as 
important an event as the election of the President 
in its direct influence on legislation, probably oon- 
siderably greater. The ‘‘ Evening Post” proposes a 
change by making the House of Representatives a 
continuing body, like the Senate, its members 
divided into two classes, one-half being chosen every 
year. Committees once appointed would then re- 
main organized, changes being made gradnally as 
new memberscomein. The appointment of the com- 
mittees, we understand, the ‘‘ Post” would leave 
with the House, not with the Speaker, thus follow- 
ing the precedent afforded by the Senate. There 
may be practical difficulties in the way of this plan 
which we do not at first discern, but it is certainly 
well worthy serious consideration. Professor Wood- 
row Wilson pointed out some two or three years ago 
in a suggestive little volume the dangers of Oongres- 
sional government by committee. The ‘‘ Evening 
Poat’s” editorial seems to suggest a practical remedy 
for those dangers. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, referred to briefly in last week’s Ohristian 
Union, in what are known as the Virginia bond cases, 
is one of far-reaching importance. The Oourt had 
previously held that, while a citizen could not sue a 
State, he could sue an officer of the State, and thus in 
certain cases obtain indirectly the same result as by 
a direct suit. Proceeding upon that decision, Judge 
Bond adjudged certain officials of the State of Vir- 





only 2,600,000 are employed in such manufacturing 
industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high 


ginia guilty of contempt of court for disobeying the 


bitration, and the award of the arbitrators should be 
final. If the S’ate is to assume any industrial fune- 
tions, if it is to become a carrier of packages and tele- 
graphic messages as it now is of letters, if, especially, 
it should ever become an owner and operator of rail- 
roads, there would be good reason for such a pro- 
vision. But it is the duty of the Supreme Oourt of 
the United States to declare, not what ought to be, 
but what is the Constitution ; and we entertain no 
question that its Jater decision is far more in accord- 
ance with the intent of the founders of the Conatitu- 
tion, and both its letter and spirit, than the decision 
which it practically reverses. 





The formal report upon the ‘‘ Ute outbreak” last 
August which has been made by Oommissioner 
Atkins to Secretary Lamar fully confirms the view 
which The Ohristian Union took at the time of that 
barbarous assault upon Indians who were guilty of 
no crime. The question of restitution has now 
arisen. The cowboys, militia, and settlers who en- 
joyed the sport of hunting down and plundering the 
Utes distinguished themselves by killing one man, 
two girls, an infant, and wounding others, and by 
appropriating as spoils of war over 600 horses, 
37 head of cattle, 2,500 sheep and goats, 5,000 pounds 
of dried meat, and blankets, furs, and other camp 
property, the accumulation of years. In fact, the 
entire winter supply of Oolorow’s band of Utes is 
said to have been stolen by the men who at the 
time represented themselves to be ‘upholding 
the law.” Oommissioner Atkins ranks the affair 
with the ‘‘Sand Oreek and Oamp Grant massa- 
cres which blot the history of the dealings of the 
American people with Indians.” The Utes evi- 
dently have a just claim, and it is the duty of the 
Government to make restitution promptly before 
more suffering is caused by the cold weather. It is 
a pity that the responsibility cannot be brought 
home where it belongs, and the cowboys and militia 
made to pay for their brutal disregard of humanity, 
morality, and the law. 





A correspondent in another column gives an ac- 
count of a recent decision which seems to him to 
illustrate the dangers from class discrimination in 
judicial decisions. In the same connection we note 
an editorial in the ‘‘Evening Post” apropos of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the case of Jacob 
Sharp, in which that paper calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. O'Neil, one of Sharp's companions in guilt, 
who was tried and took his appeal before Jacob 
Sharp, has not yet been able to get his appeal heard 
before the appellate court, because he had not money 
wherewith to pay lawyers’ bills and printers’ charges, 
while Sharp, whose case is apparently no stronger, 
is released on bail because he was rich. The 
‘*Evening Post’s” suggestion that the poorer crim- 
inal’s way to the Oourt of Appeals should be made as 
easy as the rich man’s certainly has merit in it; 
and its admonition will come with the greater 
weight because it comes from a journal which has 
shown very little sympathy with the poorer classes. 
It says : ‘‘ We warn both lawyers and legislators that 
this power of money over the course of justice is a 
dangerous thing in a free State, and does more to 
breed Anarchists and to sap popular respect for law 
than all the harangues of all the Mosts and Jablow- 
skis in the country.”” As to the Philadelphia case 
which our correspondent reports, we know nothing 
of the facts except his report. Wecan only eay in 
response to his letter that we do not think it wise 
ordinarily for the press to undertake to criticise 
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editor is very apt to be ignorant of the circumstances 
and sometimes also of the law. On the whole, we see 
no tendency in our judiciary to truckle to wealth ; if 
we did, we should be quick and urgent in vondemn- 
ing such a tendency. 





The injustice to which we subject Ohinamen has 
received a new illustration in the decision of the 
Supreme Oourt bench in this city refusing to admit 
a young Ohinaman to the bar because he is not a 
citizen of the United States. We judge that there is 
no question as to the law in this case ; it is the law, 
not the decision, which works a hardship, or the de- 
cision only as it interprets the law. Oongress in 
1882 enacted that hereafter no court shall admit 
Ohinamen to citizenship, and it appears tolerably 
clear that no one can be a member of the bar who is 
not a citizen. But what a commentary this affords 
on our treatment of the Ohinese! We laugh at the 
Ohinese wall, and build another, though of paper, not 
ofstone. We refuse to allow a Ohinaman to become 
a citizen of the country, and to possess the rights 
which alona make the United States a safe, pleasant, 
or even tolerable home, and then we twit him for 
not wishing to stay here, and declare that his immi- 
gration should be prevented because as soon as he 
has made a little money he desires to go back to the 
country which gives to him the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 








Paris has been greatly excited during the past 
week by an attempt to assassinate Jules Ferry in the 
lobby of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Ferry was 
called out by a man who described himself as a 
Lorrainer who desired to have a short conversation 
with him. M. Ferry has been so keenly alive to the 
intense popular hatred which he has excited that 
for many weeks he has not met any strangers in the 
public lobby, fearing some attempt of this kind. The 
intention of the assassin, though not definitely sus- 
pected, appears to have been questioned, and one of 
the ushers warned Ferry as he came out not to go 
into the lobby. No attention, however, was paid to 
this warning, and Ferry approached the man who 
had asked for him, and was handed a sealed letter. 
He proceeded to open it, when the assassin drew a 
revolyer and fired two shots in rapid succession ; 
perceiving that the wounds were not serious, he fired 
again, the shot striking Ferry in the forehead near 
the temple, but glancing off without fracturing the 
bone. The assassin wa; immediately arrested, and 
narrowly escaped violence. He is of Jewish origin, 
Aubertin by name, and from all accounts a worth- 
\eas fellow, who had failed in many different pur- 
suits. He represents himself as the agent of a s2cret 
soclety, but his story fs not believed. The impres- 
sion prevails that he is an egotist of the most pro- 
nounced type, and that an almost insane desire for 
notoriety, reinforced by political hatred, tempted 
him to commit the act. In many respects his case 
resembles that of Guiteau. It is reported that he 
had previously tried to shoot his wife. There issome 
conflict between the reports respecting M. Ferry’s 
condition, but the probability is that he has not 
received fatal injury. President Oarnot Las appar- 
ently succeeded at last in forming a ministry. 





There has been another war flurry in Europe dur- 
ing the past week, occasioned by the rapid concen- 
tration of Russian troops in Poland. It has been 
reported from Vienna that a collision between Russia 
and Austria was imminent. Russia, however, dis- 
claims any warlike intention, aud declares that she 
is massing troops in Poland with an entirely peace- 
falintention. S1e insists that the danger to Poland 
in the event of the combined action of Austria and 
Germany is so great that common prudence requires 
the constant presence of a large body of troops at 
the most exposed points. The excit»ment in Vienna 
has led to the rapid movement of troops northward, 
and the inflacnce of Rassia’s action is also seen in 
the German military service bill, which was made 
public last Saturday. It isan extremely frank docu- 
ment, describing the military strength which the 
Garmans may have to fase, and describing also the 
present position of the Garman army. That army is 
mie up of man whose Hability for active service ex- 
tends over twelvs years, while in the Ra‘sian army 
the pariod is ex:ended to fiftsea, and in the French 
to twenty, years. Germany hastwo frontiers which 
ate exposed to simultaneous attack by France and 
Rassis, and her only eecurity liesin a resisting power 
wiich can be rapidly marshaled, The German 
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Government appeals to the patriotism of the German 
people to support the measure, and bases its claim 
entirely upon the imminent peril to which the 
country is exposed. 





In spite of the great amount of space which we 
surrender this week to the report of the General 
Ohristian Oonference held in Washington under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, we have only 
reported those papers which contained pith and sub- 
stance. Several eloquent addresses, whose eloquence 
was that of voice and phrase and gesture, and which 
could not have stood condensation, have been 
omitted entirely. The programme reflected great 
credit upon the judgment and push of Dr. Strong, 
the Secretary of the Alliance. All the prominent 
social queetions which now confront the churches 
were discussed, and the foremost men in the churches 
were present to discuss them. Bishop Coxe set forth 
with rare power and vigor the character and dangers 
of Ultramontanism. Professor Boyesen presented 
with similar power the character and dangers of our 
present immigration. The Hon. Seth Low, of Brook- 
lyn, interpreted the possibilities both for good and evil 
of the present era of combination ; the greater part of 
his paper we have reported setenographically. Final- 
ly, Dr. Gladden and Dr. Strong showed how the 
Alliance may be a working as well as a talking body. 
When we come to speak of the general spirit of the 
Assembly, two things were marked. The first of 
these was the genuineness of the desire for united 
action among denominations. Bishop Samuel Harris 
brought out this point when he told how at a similar 
conference in 1873 there were only a few delegates 
who did not assume that denominationalism was per 
se desirable. At the Washington conference denom- 
inationalism was by every one instinctively spoken of 
as # hurtful if not disastrous fact. The second 
leading characteristic that marked the spirit of the 
Oonvention was the absence of materialism in measur- 
ing the power of the church and the glory of the'nation. 
The tremendous gain in wealth of the last gener- 
ation was not spoken of as an element of strength or 
as an element of great value. Mr. Dodge in his 
opening address quoted the saying of Lowell that ‘‘a 
nation’s true success is the amount it has contributed 
to the thought, the moral energy, the spiritual hope 
and consolation of mankind.” Such remarks as this 
have often been made, but there have been few 
conventions—even church conventions—where this 
truth has appeared te be really felt. 





The papers report a movement within the Catholic 
Oburch for the improvement of the condition of the 
laboring classes, favored, if not headed, by Oardinal 
Gibbons. The plan of the organization, as reported, 
includes local guilds, analogous to the local assem- 
blies of the Knights of Labor, each with power over 
its own laws and regulations, and yet all united in 
one central body, at the nominal, if not actual, head 
of which will be some distinguished Roman Oatholic 
ecclesiastic. The objects to be aimed at in this or- 
ganization include the following : 

The promotion of temperance among workingmen. 

Help fer the unemployed by means of employment bu- 
reaux. 

Fands for life insurance and for the care of the sick. 

Night schools and lecture lyceums for educational pur- 


P Olrcalating libraries, free to members, and regular debat- 
ing societies. 

The establishment of a traveling card system by which 
members will be recognized and assisted in any locality. 
Wedo not vouch for the accuracy of this report. 
There are indica‘ions of a decided and very positive 
interest in the labor movement among the Roman 
Oatholic hieraschy, and we are inclined to believe 
that, whether the report is true in detail or not, it 
indicates a real tendency in a definite purpose. 





In a way most novel and surprising, the women of 
Wisconsin have gained the right to vote in ali city 
elections. Tnree years ago a bill passed the Logisla- 
ture permitting them to vote ‘‘at all elections per- 
taining to school matters.” This law was submitted 
to the people, and, having received a majority of the 
votes cast, became law. Last spring, at the municipal 
elections a large number of women claimed the right 
to vote for Mayor, Comptroller, and membars of the 
Commons Oouncil,'on the ground that the words ‘all 
elections pertaining to school matters” referred to 
such officers. Ths case waz brought before the courts, 
and w decision has now been rendered sustaining the 
claims of the women. Bat the best part of it all, 





from the woman’s suffragist standpoint, is that the 
law cannot bs repealed without submission to popular 
vote, and as such an election would manifestly 
‘‘ pertain to school matters,” the women would have 
a right to the ballot. It is doubtful if a majority can 
be secured to change the unintended law. The num- 
ber of people in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women is constantly growing. Wisconsin’s Prohibi- 
tion neighbors, the Republicans of Iowa, are contem- 
plating the giving of municipal suffrage to women, 
in order to enforce temperance legislation. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the Wisconsin law will be per- 
mitted to stand as it is. 





One of the most flagrant evils which operates to 
undermine our public school system and destroy its 
efficiency has been illustrated during the last week by 
the dismissal of Miss Morris, who for fourteen years 
has been principal of one of the public schools of 
Brooklyn. She has been so eminently successful in 
her work that she was come years ago selected for 
normal class work at Chautauqua. The record of 
graduates from her school compares favorably with 
that of any school in Brooklyn. She has introduced 
some special elements of value outside of ordinary 
school ljnes by talks to the children and by pro- 
moting habits of good reading. There was a very 
earnest protest against her removal, in which a large 
number of the best citizens of Brooklyn joined. 
Notwithstanding her years of service, less than a 
month was allowed to elapse between the resolution 
of dismissal and its taking effect ; and her request for 
a hearing before the Board, and the request by her 
friends in the Board for an investigation of her ad- 
ministration, were both refused. We may add that 
nearly her entire faculty of under teachers were 
warmly attached to and cordially supported her. 
Whether she was thus summarily dismissed because 
she was a woman, or because her methods in educa- 
tion were some of them a little out of the common, 
or because her place was wanted for a Democratic 
appointee by a Democratic Board of Education, or 
because she had taken an active interest in the 
endeavor to secure some women on the Board of 
Education, or because, owing to her discipline, she 
had fallen out of favor with one or two teachers who 
had political influence and with one or two families 
who perhaps also possessed it, or because she pos- 
sessed more of the /ortiter in re than of the suaviter 
in modo, it is not material for us to inquire. We do 
not in these columns undertake to act as a court of 
appeals from the decision of the Brooklyn Board of 
Education ; but we do say, and we desire to say it 
with emphasis, that no educational system can possi- 
bly be at its best in which a faithful, efficient, tried, 
and proved teacher can be summarily dismissed from 
her position without a hearing and without formu- 
lated charges. The first condition of successful 
school work is that the teacher should be assured of 
her position so long as she does her work well. 





We have received from one of the gentlemen whose 
names are signed to the resolution which we give 
below, this testimonial to the fidelity and practical 
wisdom of the course of Mr. Anthony Oomstock and 
the Society which he represents. Accompanying this 
minute is some account of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Oourt and the Oourt of Appeals of this State 
bearing upon this subject. But the gist of these de- 
cisions we have already given in commenting on the 
recent action of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. From some personal acquaintance with and 
investigation of the methods of that Society and Mr. 
Comstock, we have no hesitation ia adding our name 
to that of the Committee, whose names need, how- 
ever, no addition to give them weight in this com- 
munity : 


“ Ata recent mesting of the clergymen of New York and 
vicinity, the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

‘* Resolved, That in this representative meeting of clergy- 
men of New York and vicinity, we reaffirm our grateful ap- 
preciation of the eervices in the cause of social purity and 
public virtue rendered by ‘The New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.’ We belicve that we have trust- 
worthy information respecting the methods employed by 
the Society and the principles which govern their procedure, 
and we accordingly pledge ourselves to do what in us Mes to 
sustain the work, so far as the req 1jrements of law continue 
to be followed and the welfare of the community to be faith- 
u'ly conserved. 

“It certainly is s!gaoificant of prudenc», sonnd judg 
ment, and disinterestednes3 on the part of the Society and 
its executive agent, Mr. Anthony Comstock, that in the 
ninety cases brought to trial during the preeent year eighty 
elgkt convictions have been cecured, and that, as heretofore 
every dollar of the flaes imposed has gone into the public 
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treasury. Moreover, it is significant of the urgent need of 
the action taken with reference to the pictures which have 
been under special discussion by the public and the press, 
that certain of those pictures are the identical pictures which 
had previously been condemned as indecent and immoral 
by the several Courts of this State, in unanimous findings, 
including the Court of Appeals. If, indeed, our fellow-citi- 
zens are in doubt respecting the fair, abundant legal war- 
rant for the Society’s attitude toward the things which it 
opposes, we would confidently refer them to the statutes of 
our Legislature on the subject, and to the standard decisions 
of judges.in our own country and in Eogland. 
‘CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 

ApsoTT E, KITTREDGE, 

LT. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Havsey Moore, 

JamEs 8. CHADWICK, 

Commtitee.”’ 


GENERAL News.—The National Republican Oom- 
mittee has chosen Obicago as the place for the next 
National Republican Convention, and June 19 next as 
the date. ——On Monday 594 bills and joint resolutions 
were introduced into the Senate—the largest number 
ever introduced in one day. Among the Senate bills 
are three amending the Alien Land Act, one providing 
enabling acts for the admission of Montana, New 
Mexico, Daketa, and Washington Territory, several 
to prohibit more effectively the immigration of con- 
victs, peupers, and insane persons, one appropriating 
over $125,000,000 for fortifications, one for the es- 
tablishment of the postal telegraph (the Edmunds bill 
of two years ago), one for a committee to investigate 
the state of the civil service and the method of ap- 
pointments therein, and one (by Senator Plumb) for- 
bidding railroads to issue free passes to members or 
employees of Oongress.——The University of Mos- 
cow has been closed on account of disturbances 
among the students. ——The Crown Prince’s throat 
is improving, it is said.——John Most bas been sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, and released on 
$5,000 bail on appeal. ——Twenty fishing-smacks were 
destroyed by a hurricane off the Orkney Islands. 
——The egecond annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor is being held in Baltimore. 
This organization claims a membership of over half 
a million, and aims to unite all branches of labor in 
one organisation while leaving each trades society 
supreme control of its own affairs.——Dissensions 
are reported among the Knights of Labor, with a 
threatened resort to the courts by the disaffected ele- 
ment. The Fisheries Oommission has adjourned 
till January 4. Itisinferred that a serious hitch 
has occurred in its proceedings. ——A $600, 00 fire 
occurred in Ohicago on December 12. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


TT President has put with great candor and 
courage the condition of our National finances 
before Oongress and the country, in a way which 
will compel his party, however reluctantly, to take 
up and deal with the issue which that condition 
presents ; Mr. Blaine, in his interview published the 
following morning in the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” 
meets the issue with equal candor and courage. Mr. 
Cleveland lays down a platform which his party 
must accept whether they will or no; Mr. Biaine is 
not in a condition to force a platform on his party, 
bat we are greatly mistaken if his party does not in 
the main accept it. No man is any longer a Demo- 
crat who does not believe in material reductions of 
the tariff; it is not long that any man can remain a 
Republican who does not believe in dealing with the 
surplus in some other way. 

The issue thus joined by the two party leaders is 
created by a constantly increasing surplus in the 
Treasury ; $17,800,000 in 1885, $49,400,000 in 1886, 
$55,500,000 in 1887, and an anticipated surplus by 
June, 1888, of $113,000,000, amounting at that time, 
with previous accumulations, to $140,000,000. The 
perils of this condition are many and great. The 
money which the people need for the transaction of 
business is locked up in treasury vaults, and business 
is paralyzed for want of the means to carry it on. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is invested with an 
autocratic power hardly paralleled by that of any 
bank or governmental official in Europe, not except. 
ing Turgot and Necker in the days preceding the 
French Revolution. Extravagance in public expend. 
iture is stimulated and economy discouraged. The 
lobby flourishes and legitimate legislation languishes. 
Taxes far beyond the legitimate needs of government 
are paid by an uneonscious people, only to hoard the 
product in treasury vaults, or expend it in useless if 
not corrupting extravegance. The expedient hith- 
erto resorted to by the Government to get this money 


nto circulation, by paying off the bonds, is at an 
end, beeause there are no more bonds now due to be 
paid off. The financial danger is put compactly by 
the President in the declaration : ‘‘ It will not do to 
neglect this situation becanse its dangers are not 
now palpably imminent and apparent. They exist 
none the less certainly, and await the unforeseen and 
unexpected occasion when suddenly they will be 
precipitated upon us.’ The cause of that danger is 
equally tersely stated: ‘‘The amount of money 
annually exacted through the operation of the pres- 
ent laws from the industries and necessities of the 
people largely exceeds the sum necessary to meet 
the expenses of the Government.” The duty of the 
hour is put not less tersely and clearly: ‘‘ The sim- 
ple and plain duty which we owe to the people is to 
reduce taxation to the necessary expenses of an 
economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money 
which we hold in the Treasury through the perver- 
sion of governmental powers.” 

So far, men of all faiths and parties substantially 
agree with the President. That an increasing accu- 
mulation of money in the United States Treasury is 
an increasing peril; that any moment may change 
the peril into a dire national disaster ; that the power 
conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
control of such a fund is a power which no free com- 
mercial people should ever consent to confer on one 
autocratic official ; that the money so hoarded should 
be pu; in circulation, and that the causes which have 
produced the hoarding should be promptly put an 
end to—these are axiomatic statements. How this 
can be done without serious disturbance to an in- 
dustrial system which has been built up en a high 
protective tariff is a serious problem, on which the 
wisest and best men may differ. That it must be 
done somehow is not a question on which there is 
room for a difference of opinion. 

Various devices are proposed to meet this exigency. 
It is proposed : 

To loan the money to the people, either through 
the National Bank or (the Knights of Labor propo- 
sition) through Governmental loan offices, at low 
rates of interest, directly to farmers and small em- 
ployers. 

To distribute it among the States for educational 
and other purposes, and so let it get back to the 
people again. 

To pay it out in bonuses and subsidies for special 
industcies—as to promote the sugar iudustry, or to 
aid ocean steamship lines. 

Tospend it in National worke—river and harbor 
improvements ; National aid to public education ; 
coast fortifications and a navy ; a Nicaraguan canal. 

To reduce it by leaving the tariff undisturbed and 
cutting off all internal revenue taxation—that is, all 
taxes on whisky and tobacco. 

To reduce it by increasing the tariff so as to make 
it on certain important articles practically prohibi- 
tory ; thusat the same time and by the same act 
increasing taxes and diminishing the revenue. 

To reduce it by reducing the tariff, especially on 
articles of necessity and on raw materials that 
enter into domestic manufactures. 

These plans, plus some involving a combination of 
one or more of them, include all the propositions 
that have been suggested. Mr. Blaine proposes to 
cut off the tax on tobacco as the poor man’s luxury, 
and to spend the surplus that remains on coast 
defenses. Mr. Cleveland proposes to reduce the tariff 
on raw materials and articles of necessity. We may 
discuss these various methods hereafter. It is 
enough now to say that they must be discussed ; that 
the sooner the discussion begins, and the more thor- 
ough and widespread it is, the better. Doubtless 
men whose pecuniary interests are dependent on the 
present tariff system will deprecate such a discussion. 
It will seem disastrous tosome manufacturers and to 
some wage-earners. But if their interests are built 
on a sound foundation, discussion will not perma- 
nently injure them ; if they are builton an unsound 
foundation, the sooner an unsafe building is taken 
down the better for the public, whatever it may cost 
the individual. 

A free government is necessarily carried on by 
two great parties ; but each of the two great parties 
should represent a great principle. The President 
has put the Democratic party squarely ona platform 
of tariff for revenue only; Mr. Blaine has done 
what he can to put the Republican party on a plat- 
form of revenue for protection primarily. We 
hope that the two parties will accept the issue 





thus presented, and put it before the public in a 


candid discussion. For it is the one overshadowing 
issue in our National politics to-day. The South. 
ern question is no longer a question. Political 
abuses in the South do not differ in kind from 
political abuses in the North. They are to be 
counteracted, not by Federal interference, but by 
moral influences and by public education. The Labor 
question is a congeries of questions, partly -eligious, 
partly industrial, partly political. In so far as they 
are political, involving increased industrial functions 
in the State, they will be best served by non-partisan 
action. Oaly one issue could be worse for the 
country than one dividing it in two great parties, 
one of laborers, the other of capitalists ; namely, one 
dividing it by sectarian lines, into a Roman Oatholic 
and a Protestant party. The Temperance question is 
of the first impertance ; but it is not a question of 
National politics The'saloon is to be fonght, first in 
the home, then in the village, town, county, then 
in the State ; last of all by Federal action. The one 
issue overshadowing all other issues in Federal pol- 
itics is the issue presented by our surplus. That sur- 
plus is a constant and an increasing menace. It 
threatens our industries, our liberties, our morals. 
What shall we do about it, is the National problem of 
to-day. Men of all faiths and opinions may well 
thank the President for compelling the attention of 
Congress and the country to it, and Mr. Blaine for 
instantly responding to the President's plan for deal- 
ing with the problem with a plan of his own. We 
hope that the result will be in 1888 a Presidential elec- 
tion turning, not upon personalities, nor upon war 
issues of a quarter of a century ago, nor upon local 
police regulations which should be determined in town 
meetings, nor upon economic theories of free trade 
or protection which should be debated in the lyceum 
and the class-room, but upon the one pre-eminent 
political topic of 1888 : How to adjast our taxes to the 
needs of economical expenditures with the least dis- 
turbance to our National industries. 








THE PREACHING FOR OUR AGE. 


E veaoture the opinion that the interview 

with Mr. Berry which we reproduce in 
another column from the New York ‘‘ Herald” will 
wake Piymouth Ohurch more than ever regret 
that he has declined the call to become Mr. Baech- 
er’s successor. We are certain that it will increase 
the regret of liberal and progressive men on this 
side of the ocean. They have hitherto known 
little about him. He came here unheralded and 
unknown. He left the impression of being a man 
of executive force, of individuality and independ- 
ence of character, and a preacher of more than 
ordinary skill and attractiveness. But to these im- 
pressions, produced on the general public by the 
somewhat vague reports of the newspapers, this 
interview furnishes in addition good ground for the 
conviction that he is a man who apprehends the 
drift of modern thought and life, and the intellectual 
if not the spiritual want of the nineteenth century. 
We have, indeed, rarely seen that want better 
expressed than in his terse declaration that ‘‘ there 
is need of a broad, evangelical interpretation of the 
Gospel which shall be credible by a man’s whole 
nature.” Sach asentence, struck out in an informal 
conversation, indicates a largenees of view which 
never results except from both carefal study and care- 
ful thinking. The age needs pre-eminently in its pul- 
pit preachers, not lecturers ; a Gospel, not a philoro- 
phy ; a message from heaven, not aschemeof thought 
earth-evolved ; a message of hop», a Glad-tidings, not 
a Voice of condemnation and despair ; and it needs 
this message broadly and rationally interpreted, so 
that it shall be accordant with the best modern 
thought, and credible by a man’s whole nature. The 
dangers from half-belief are greater than from disbe- 
lief, because disbelief is at least honest, and half- 
belief is not. The convictions of the Caristian Church 
are weakened and its life impoverished by creeds 
that are not faiths, by beliefs that are exhibited on 
Sanday but not used on Monday, that are believed 
piously but are secularly disregarded if not despised. 
The religious issue between the two tendencies in the 
Ohristian Ohurch could hardly be more clearly put 
than by contrasting this declaration, that there is 
need of an interpretation of the Gospel which shall 
be credible by a man’s whole nature, with the 
anathema of Pius 1X., indorsed by Leo XIIL, of all 
attempts to reconcile religious thought with prog ess 








and modern civilization. The spirit of Pins IX. in 
the Protestant produces skepticism by combating it 
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The spirit of Mr. Berry's dictum will vanquish skep- 
ticism by giving it a candid welcome. To illus- 
trate : 

The tendency of modern scientific thought is to 
establish the principle that the universe is governed 
by law, absolute, undeviating, unbroken law. If 
miracles are to he believed, they must find their 
place in a ‘reign of law:” not by naturalistic 
explanations, which simply do away with miracles 
altogether, and in so far with the Gospel as a 
historical and authenticated message from God ; but 
by a philosophy of nature and the supernatural which 
makes them coherent, such as Dr. Bushnell at 
tempted. In our judgment he succeeded; but 
whether he did or not, his attempt illustrates the 
spirit and method which have in them the promise of 
success. 

The tendency of modern thought is to the conclu- 
sion that each stage of life is evolved by a natural and 
normal process out of the preceding stage. Evolution 
is thenineteenth century explanation of the progress, 
if not of the origin, of life. Lyell applied it to geol- 
ogy, Darwin to biology, Buckle to history, Spencer 
to the whole realm of life. The minister must 
adapt his methods to this new interpretation 
of phenomena. He need not preach Darwinism, 
nor criticise it; the less he attempts either task 
the better. But he must recognize that moral 
and spiritual progress is in our day by a process 
of evolution ; that the growth of the church and 
of the individual must be in accordance with the 
thought, the expectation, the method of the age—a 
growth by evolution, not by cataclysms. There will 
still be conversions, there may still be revivals ; but he 
may both expect and labor for a growth that shall 
be as if a man should cast seed into the ground and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how. He must look for growth by evolution, not by 
successive revolutions. 

The last half-century has witnessed a revival of 
letters almost as marked as the revival of science. 
Literature has been studied, analyzed, criti- 
cised, as never before. If the Bible is to re- 
main eredible by a man’s whole nature, it must 
so remain, not by being exempted from this 
process of analysis, but by being subjected to it 
and coming triumphantly out of the ordeal, He 
who fears what is called the higher criticism at- 
tempts to save the faith of the church in the Word 
of God by the method of Pius 1X., by anathema- 
tizing the attempt to reconcile religious faith with 
modern civilization ; for a thorough and searching 
criticism of literature is one of the characteristics of 
modern civilization. We cannot put Shakespeare 
and Homer and Plato and the Norse legends and 
the Vedic hymns into the crucible, and refuse to 
put the Bible there too, without engendering the 
suspicion, which at last we shall insensibly share 
oureelyes, that it is dross and will not endure the 
flames. 

Students of current life discern in it certain pro- 
nounced socialistic tendencies ; a growing recogni- 
tion of the solidarity of the race, of the brotherhood 
of man, of the inherent value and enlarged functions 
of the State. The nature-theory of Rousseau, which 
aroused such wild enthusiasm a century ago, is re- 
membered now only as one of the illusions of hnu- 
manity. Individualism, Jeffersonian democracy, 
the doctrine that government is a necessary evil, is 
seen to be a reaction from despotism, and is disap- 
pearing with the cause which gave it birth. Paul’s 
motto, ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself,” is getting itself interwoven into 
the structure of modern society in the practical life 
of the community, and into modern thought in the 
new political economy. The Obristianity that is 
credible by a man’s whole nature must recognize ard 
reconcile iteelf with this new and larger and riper 
thonght of society. It must seek to save not merely 
individuals but society ; must be organic as well as 
individual ; must teach men how to live harmoni- 
ously here with one another rather than how to be 
angels hereafter ; must help to answer its own his- 
toric prayer, Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. . It must not have so far away 
a gaze on the eternities that it cannot see the brother 
at its side upon the earth. The minster need not con- 
vert his pulpit into a lecture platform, or become an 
apostle of Henry George, or take the stump for a 
labor party or a prohibition party ; but hemust know 
what glad-tidings he has to give to the poor, and 
must give it to them, with such note in it of instant 
and earthly hope, such counsel and such cheer, that 
they will recognize in it a Gospel and in him a friend. 





Our governments have long since extended their 
functions beyond those of mere government. They 
establish art galleries, museums, parks, a great pub- 
lic school system. They have become instruments of 
education. Even our penal systems have become 
reform systems, our prisons penitentiaries, our 
penology a science of redemption. It is impossible 
that this should continue and theology be a mere 
governmental theology. Human government cannot 
permanently stand on a higher moral level than the 
human interpretation of the government of God. 
The minister cannot preach law and penalty while 
the prison warden is administering love and redemp- 
tion. A doctrine of theology which regards God as 
the Moral Governor of the universe, and Oalvary as 
only a halting-place on the road to Sinai, will not be, 
cannot be, and ought not to be credible to a man’s 
whole nature, in an age which is coming to believe, 
and gradually to act upon the belief, that those pun- 
ishments best protect society and sustain law which 
are directed most singly and simply toward the real 
and radical reformation of the offender. 

Of course we do not attempt in a single article to 
give that broad, evangelical interpretation of the 
Gospel which shall be credible by a man’s whole 
nature ; we only attempt to indicate certain lines of 
thought and study which so noble an ambition sug- 
gests. It is not by requiring young people to choose 
between accepting the story of Jonah and the big 
fish and rejecting the incarpvation and resurrection 
of Jesus Ohrist, by shaping all church labors to per- 
petuate revivals in an age in which religious growth 
should be by natural and moral processes, by refus- 
ing to allow the Bible to be criticised lest it should 
perish in the process of vivisection, by forgetting 
that the brotherhood of man is as vital im Obristian 
ity as the brotherhood of God, and by attempting to 
maintain an inquisition in eternity long after it has 
been abolished on earth, that skepticism can be 
counteracted. This is the way to promote it. It 
will be vanquished by the contrary process: by 
preaching au immanence of God in nature as the 
source of all law and witnessed to by all miracles ; 
by pursuing methods of religious work in harmony 
with the laws of human development ; by discerning 
in the Bible spiritual light which literary criticism 
will only make more luminous ; by recognizing the 
truth that the best way to prepare for the life to 
come is by preparing for the life that now is, and 
that he best serves God who bestiserves his fellow- 
men ; and by clearly perceiving and boldly proclaiming 
that the end of government, both human and divine, 
is not restraint, but redemption, or restraint only as 
a means to redemption. 


NEWS, NOT GOSSIP. 


YOUNG journalist of ideas and convictions 

said not long ago that the great failure of the 
newspapers in this country is their failure to collect 
and report news. At the momert the statement 
sounded very like a paradox ; most people condone 
the vices of our newspapers because of respect for 
what is believed to be their thoroughness and enter- 
prise in obtaining and spreading before their readers 
the latest news from all parts of the world. Every man 
comes to his breakfast-table to-day with the expecta- 
tion of sipping his coffee between the lines of an 
account of the attempted assassination of M. Ferry 
in Paris, or of a descent by the police on the gam- 
bling dens of Leadville. As his eye runs down the 
columns, broken by heavily leaded titles, he is 
certain that no suicide in the remotest country 
town, no murder on the frontier, no embezzlement 
in any great city, no drunken brawl in any small 
village, no social scandal anywhere, has escaped the 
Argus-eyed reporter. The drag-net has been compre- 
hensively drawn through all the deep and shallow 
waters of human life, and every imaginable mon- 
strosity has been brought to the surface and is 
served up as a relish for the morning meal. 

This kind of information is currently described 
as ‘‘news,” and the great mass of people feel 
obliged to read it, even under protest, because they 
are under the impression that if they pacs it by they 
will be ignorant of that which is going on in the 
world which every one ought to know. Men are 
constantly urged to keep in touch with their time ; 
to read the newspapers as well as the histories. The 
advice is sound and wise ; there is a question, how- 
ever, as to what constitutes ‘‘news.” That crime 
must be reported because it ought to be known is 
undeniable ; but the miserable gossip that collects 
about a crime, ,the horribly morbid spreading out 





of loathsome details, are not properly news ; they 
have no significance in relation to the central fact. 
The bare mention of a social scandal may be a part 
of the daily record of life in a community, but the 
disgusting report of an interview with the fallen 
woman, telegraphed often hundreds of miles and at 
considerable expense, is never a necessary part of 
the sad story. It may be wise to publish the fact 
that a suicide has taken place, but there is no excuse 
for the long columns of detail which often avcom- 
pany such announcement. In short, these matters, 
sometimes repulsive, often trivial, are in no sense 
‘“*news,” and form no part of the necessary material 
| which a newspaper should offer its readers. 

The essence of news lies in the significance of the 
fact reported ; if it means anything as illustrative of 
life, movement, change, progress, or retrogression, 
it is news; if it does not, it is gossip, and gossip is 
the food of small and vulgar minds. No person 
whose eyes have had any familiarity with objects 
worth looking at will cross a room to look out of a 
window into a filthy alley; on the contrary, such a 
person will take special care to avoid such a spec- 
tacle. No pure-minded man or woman of decent 
thinking power will read through the atory of a dis- 
gusting scandal, or will listen to the telling of it 
without protest. These matters interest only the 
vulgar and low minded ; there is nothing in them of 
the slightest attractive power for decent people who 
give as much attention to the cleanliness of their 
minds as to the cleanliness of their bodies. 

It is certainly true that most newspapers confuse 
gossip with news, the trivial and insignificant with 
the import snt and sigaificant events and facts of the 
day. The columns of the press ate filled with an 
enormous collection of odds and ends of gossip col- 
lected without discrimination from the four quarters 
of the globe, and jumbled together into a shapeless 
mass ‘‘ without form and void.” vents of the high- 
est importance are scattered through columns of 
personal rubbish of no possible interest to anybody 
but the unhappy individual whose misfortunes or 
crimes have dragged him into public view. Tbe pub- 
lication of a book which is to change the history of 
the world is announced in half a column of small 
type on a back page, while the first page is devoted 
to some corrupt political intrigue or some brutal 
and mysterious murder. Intelligent readers of 
American newspapers want more news and Jess 
gossip. They want to be informed about the really 
significant things that are happening in the world. 
One can readily count on the fingers of one hand the 
daily newspapers which seriously attempt to give 
their readers the news of the day as opposed to the 
gossip ; which seriously endeavor, by discriminating 
selection of facte, to bring before us the real move- 
ment of life in our time. 





PRAYER-MEETING PERPLEXITIES. 


HE prayer-meeting is confessedly one of the 
most difficult problems with which the pastor 

of to-day has to deal. How to keep it fresh, warm, 
and inspiring taxes his judgment and tact to the 
utmost. The spirituality and living earnestness of 
churches can generally be measured by the spiritual- 
ity and earnestness of the prayer-meeting ; a dead 
prayer-meeting a most always means a dead church, 
while a warm, inspiring prayer-meeting invariably 
means a living, aggressive church. There is no more 
perplexing duty devolving upon a pastor than the 
management of the prayer-meeting. Nothing 
is more difficult than to shut off from free ex- 
pression any person who feels impelled to speak on 
these occasions, and yet it is the common experience 
of most churches that the participation in the prayer- 
meeting of certain persons is largely responsible for 
the dryness and sterility of these services. Marion 
Harland’s story, which our readers will find on an- 
other page, presents in a graphic way the difficulties 
with which many pastors have to deal in conducting 
their prayer-meetings. Such pastors need have little 
hesitation, although they will need much judgment, 
in repressing the ‘‘brisk, bald, blatant brother.” 
The real problem is with Deacon Kingston, whom 
everybody loves, whom everybody respects, whose 
life is a living epistle, but whose stereotyped prayer 
is an unmistakable obstacle in the path of an inspir- 
ing meeting. These gentle, devout, and just souls 
unconsciously, out of pure love of the Master, 
but in entire igaorance of their own limitations, 
make themselves unconscious and innocent stum- 
bling-blocks. There is no general rule to be laid 
down in such cases ; each case must be settled on its 
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own merits. But it ought not to be forgotten that 
the prayer-meeting is for the edification of the 
church, and that individual sacrifices may be 
required here as everywhere else in the Ohristian 
service. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ITY elections have been the feature of the weck. 
Seventeen of the twenty-three cities of the Com- 
monwealth on Tuesday chose municipal officers. Tem- 
perance fssues have entered largely into the canvass. 
Seven cities which a year ago voted not to license the 
sale of liquor, this year reversed their votes—Fall River, 
Haverhill, New Bedford, Gloucester, Waltham, Spring- 
field, Northampton. Lawrence and Okelsea changed 
from license to prohibition. In some of these cities the 
battle over license or prohiblifon has been sharp. It is 
significant that the three suburban clifes of Boston— 
Cambridge, Somerville, and Chelsea—are now solid for 
‘**nolicense.” Somerville is the veteran in this line, stand- 
ing for a number of years in unbroken phalanx. The 
great fight has been in Cambridge. There has long been 
a conservative strength of educated men who favor the 
theory of State license as opposed to prohibition. Oa 
local option the ‘‘ yes’ vote has easily carried, with one 
or two exceptional years when the vote was elose, till 
last year, when a determined effort turned the scale 
by over 500 majority. This was not owing to a change 
of theory, but rather to diagust with the class of rum 
shops. Licenee men in theory could not, under local 
option, gain high license, and so their only protest 
against the class of grog. shops with which the city was 
scourged was to vote them down and out. At that 
election Mayor Russell voted ‘‘ yes,” but the temperance 
people had confidence that he would enforce the law if 
they could carry the city. He did it impartially and 
effectively. This year he declined a renomination, but 
the citizens morally compelled him to run again. He 
changed his personal vote from ‘‘ yes” to ‘‘no,” aad 
was elected by a very large majority, The city was 
stirred as never before. Meetings were held, Catholic 
priests participating. Professors in the University for 
the first time voted ‘‘no.” The result of the vote was 
that, on an aggregate more than a third larger than the 
previous year, the majority for ‘‘no license” was in- 
creased. Itis a great moral victory. This vote de- 
prives the city of some $50,000 license fees, but the 
good citizens did not haggle over the paliry question of 
taxes {n comparison with the death-dealing curse of 
rum, It is evident that considerable numbers prefer 
high license, but as they have not this alternative, the 
only blow they could aim at this terrible evil was prohi- 
bition. The experiment in Cambridge has been Instruct- 
ive and educating. While liquor has gone quite freely 
from Boston, the actual amount expended for liquor by 
laborers has been largely reduced. R2al estate owners 
and agents testify that they have been able to collect 
rents much better than under license. Women of the 
poorer families testify that they have fared much better, 
and have had ready money to support their families 
with. These women plead for a continuance of prohl- 
bition. There isin this Cambridge experiment a genuine 
philosophy of temperanee—holJing theories lightly, but 
grappling with a gigantic evil in a prectical, common- 
sense way, éinking minor differences in united efforts 
to suppress a moral and social calamity; 





President Cleveland’s message has challenged general 
attention and has been read. The reading of it has 
stimulated fresh thought. Of course it woke the poll. 
ticlans, They came out of their houses like bees when 
the hive gets a rap. Instantly they had business on 
their hands. Tariff men, especially those who want 
protection, kept about where it {s, saw danger ahead ; 
those who want the lowest poxsible tariff hailed the 
message as a new headland toward free trade. But all 
who believe the time has come to wisely and equitably 
reduee the tariff revenue felt that the subject has been 
lifted above party tactics upon the plane of sobar sense 
and earnest enterprise. Theorists, of course, mounted 
their hobby-horses and puts spurs to them. Al) round 
there was heard the bugle-call to action. Many ixter- 
views were reported, particularly in the ‘‘ Post,” bus! 
ness men and others giving their views, some of them 
in detail, and most of them from their experience. 
Very generally there was an agreement with the tone 
and drift of the President. The Lowell manu’acturers 
expressed the opinion that the doctrine of the message 
was detrimental to theirinterests. Mr. A. H. Hardy, who 
is a Republican, I think expressed the views of a large 
number of citizons: ‘‘The message should bring all 
moderate and reasonable tariff reformers upon the same 
platform with moderate and reasonable protecilonists, 
and place the whole subject on a higher, more patriotic 
and more statesmanlike basis. If Mr. Cleveland can form, 
on the basis of his message, a party which will honestly 
grapple with the group of problems involved in tariff 
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reform, reduction of internal revenue tax, and the lessen - 
ing of the surplus, he will remove a great deal of doubt 
and anxlety from the minds of business men, who fear 
the extremists of both wings, and do inestimable good 
to the business interests of the country.” 





At the regular monthly meeting of the Norfolk 
Club (Republican) the message and the tariff were 
discussed. The President, Mr. Asa French, hailed with 
joy the issue presented by the message, admitted that 
some reduction of tariff may be necessary, and favored 
the removal of the tax on whisky. The Hon. H. G. 
Horr, of Michigan, guest of the Club, welcomed the 
message as the best issue for the Rspublicane—he could 
not have drawn an issue himself which his party would 
like as well as that presented by the President, but 
‘* that message Is Carlisle’s, every word of it.” He 
would spend part of the revenue in making comfortable 
every soldier in his declining years. The tariff is the 
distinctive American system. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale spoke earnestly on the ‘‘ moral and intellectual” 
worth of the protective system. Only under this 
system can we succeed In developing and maintaining 
our own varied industries. 





The Christian young men of Harvard University have 
started out in a unique enterprise of thelr own which 
they are pushing with commendable vigor. There was 
a feeling among them, not only to try and reach the 
unchurched masses by the Gospel services, but to come 
themselves in contact with the people. Accordingly they 
hired the Globe Theater in B ston and arranged for five 
Sunday evening services to be conducied by the five col- 
lege preachers—Drs. Hale, Brooks, McKeuzle, Pea- 
body, and Gordon. The seats are free, but admission is 
by tickets, the object being to keep out people who have 
church homes. The idea originated wiih the students, 
and they assume the expense, which will be some $1 100, 
the preachers giving their services. Tae students have 
been personally through workshops to give tickets to 
those who would like to attend. The music is by the col- 
lege choir and a chorus of students, At the first service 
Suaday evening Dr. F. G. Peabody preached. The 
floor and second balcony were filled, snd two hundred 
students, choir and chorus, were seated on the platform. 
Dr. Peabody preached an earnest discourse on life as a 
battle, making impressive use of the idea of the sword 
of the Spirit. The service was an auspicious opening of 
thecourse. The students caught their inspiration for 
this movement from Professor Drummond. 





A correspondent inquires whether Mr. John Fiske’s 
lecture in the Old South Meeting Houses on *‘ The Exo- 
dus of the Puritans” is in print. The Boston ‘‘ Sunday 
Herald” of November 20 had a very full abstract. 
These lectures, which sra very interesting, will be 
incorporated into a history which Mr. Fiske is getting 
ready to publish. 





Professor George F. Wright, of Oberlin, is delivering 
a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute on scientific 
topics which interests the hearers very much. Monday 
morning he spoke, atthe ministers’ meeting, of schools 
in Alaska, where he was the last summer. 





Pulpit and special meetings on Sunday plead for a 
**no” vote on the question of license. D-. E. E. Hale, 
ata meeting {n the People’s Church, resolutely arraigned 
the saloons, giving sharp raps at ‘‘ perpendicular drinks,” 
and declariag the “‘saloon must go.” I imagine the 
“no” votes will aggregate a much higher number than 
local option in Boston has seen before, OBSERVER, 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


HE Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, after spending 

two weeks in Chicago and vicinity, departed last 
week, carrying with him the hearty admtration of those 
who met or heard him. He lectured twice, preached 
twice in Plymouth Church, and spoke twice to his 
brother clergymen. One cannot think, however, that 
he was wholly delighted with his experience of the truly 
American custom of some of our newspapers, of stating 
unwarranted and, as it is now known, untrue reports, 
imputing to him mean motives when he did not wish 
to tell about his private affairs, and persisting in an 
interview with him after he had repeatedly declined 


it. 

Probably Dr. Parker was not unmindful of whom he 
was addressing when, in response to an invitation of the 
Congregational ministers to speak to them at their Mon- 
day’s meeting, he sald that he came to this country to 
deliver a eulogy on his ‘‘sainted and crowned friend 
Henry Ward Beecher,” and added, at the close of his ex- 
pressions of admiration of Mr. Beecher as an orator and 
minister : ‘‘I have lived with Mr. Beecher week after 
week, day and night, and have traveled with him from 


city to city, and I have seen him under all varieties of 
circumstances ; and my only wish {s that I might be 
able, according to the measure of my capacity, to iml- 
tate the excellencies that shone so radiantly in his noble 
character. Assumiaog that all this was known to you, I 
attach the greater sigoificance to the invitation with 
which you have honored me.” Any one who supposes 
that the Congregational ministers of Chicago are, as 
was reported last winter, not admirers of Mr. Beecher 
would have found out his mistake had he listened to 
the applause with which this part of Dr. Parker’s ad- 
dress was received. 





Conventions of some sort we have always with us, 
the objects of which vary as much as do the faces of 
the delegates. During the past week the gathering has 
been of the Prohibitionists. Whatever may bs thought 
of their wisdom, they are certainly a body of people 
mo:t of whom, at least, are animated by some ideas 
higher than to get cffice. They believe that the evils of 
society come from one source, and that they have found 
out @ sure cure, if only votes enouzh can be secured to 
administer it. Itis doubtful if the faces and actions 
of the delegates to any other kind of political convention 
would bear study as well. The faces were those of men 
and women of clean life and earnest purposes, and their 
actions were those of people who had a principle, and 
knew what it was. One can have a great deal of char- 
ity for what seems to be poor thinking when one sees 
conscientious acting. 

Another convention, of quite a different character, 
but in which there were many cultured people, was that 
of the delegates of the E:hical Culture Societies of New 
York, Philadelphia, 8t Louis, and Chicago. The first 
sessions were largely devoted to arranging a conatitu- 
tion, but the spectal alms of the convention were, first, 
to strengthen the bond of fellowship among Societies of 
Etbical Culture, and with persons outside who sympa- 
thiz3 with their aims ; second, to create a fund for the 
spectal tralaing of ethical teachers ; third, to publish and 
spread suitable literature ; fourth, to further such objects 
as may commend themselves from time to time to the 
society. This convention also seemed bent on no self- 
ish scheme, but, as was repeatedly sald, on ‘‘ elevating 
the morality of its members and of the community.” To 
do this it seemed to have found some better means than 
Christianity. It was noticeable, however, that the 
times when the convention reached its highest point 
were when a speaker advocated some unselfish plan for 
doing good to others, or uttered an urgent plea for 
* practical righteousness.” From the addresses of Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler one could hardly fail to notice how 
much of his ethical culture was that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Speaking of any conflict with the teachings 
of current religious systems, Professor Adler sald : ‘‘ So 
far as the alm goes, there seems to be no difference be- 
tween us. But there {sa great difference in the method. 
They all say, We want to lead men to do what is right, 
but they add, No man can do what is right unless he 
accepts certain doctrines. Wealso want men to do what 
fs right, but we say that whether a man believes or not 
fs immaterial.” But when Professor Adler in his closing 
address claimed that Societies of Ethical Culture must 
be judged by their works, ‘“‘ not in the closet of the 
thinker, but in the open mart of life, where temptations 
beset us,” it seemed very like Christ’s way of testing 
fruits. When he plead for ‘ practical righteousness ” 
as the ‘‘ only plank in the Ethical Culture platform,” he 
approached near to Christ's plea for a righteousness 
which exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, And 
when he elcquently explained ‘ praciical righteous- 
ness’? as meaning a new reverence and work for man 
and woman, ‘‘a new conscience,” ‘‘a new heart lifted 
above petty things so that {t should be able to express 
the noblest and loftiest aspirations of the human soul,” 
and appealed to his audience to pledge themselves to 
such work, and ‘‘elevate its interests above all sordid 
considerations,” there seemed to be a great deal of that 
spirit of love for men which is perfect in Christ. 








The strike of the printers which has run ita Inglorious 
career for several weeks scems viriually ended, because 
so many printers, glad to get work, have come in from 
the country that now there fs no demand for the 
strikers. The majority of employers require their men 
to sign a contract not to be members of a union which 
attempts to regulate wages, or the duties of foremen, or 
the number of apprentices, or dictate who shall be em- 
ployed, or interfere with a workman’s right to earn 
wages, or make rules oppressive of any member of the 
craft. It is hard to have much sympathy with men 
who are out of employment becauee they leave good 
positions and good pay at the time when they think it 
will most injure an employer’s business, for the sake of 
being able to work uine instead of ten hours a day, 
The public is foclined to smile at rather than pity their 
grievance when they declare that to require the siga- 
ing such a contract as I have just mentioned is ‘‘a 
violation of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 





tion, and tends to the establishment of white slavery.” 
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660 THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
” THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT foreign artisans and peasants. To-day it is posstble for 


WASHINGTON. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC ASSEMBLAGE. 
THE SIGNIFICANT PAPERS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT } 


HE Evangelical Alliance has entered upon its 

aggressive work. The meeting at Washington last 
week was to lay before the Christian churches the plan 
of the campaign, marking the strongholds to be assailed 
and the lines of march. 

On Wednesday morning the assembly convened in 
the Congregational churck. The body of the house 
was reserved for delegates, and was filled. The num- 
ber of prominent clergymen and laymen {present was 
quite remarkable, as will be abundantly shown by the 
names of the speakers and of the chairmen at the dif- 
ferent sessions. All denominations were, of course, 
represented. As Bishop Harris said in his address of 
welcome, ‘‘ Lack of unfformity does not mean lack of 
unity.” Theadmission that competitive denomination- 
alism does not solve the great problems of to-day was 
everywhere made and ielt. Mr. William E. Dodge, 
the President of the Alliance, sald in his opening 
address, ‘‘ The Alliance has no thought of pushing its 
own views, or making a place for itself. It stande 
simply for the principle that there {s a present crisis, and 
that this crisis demands co-operation.” 

The Chairman of the morning session was the Hon. 
John Jay, of New York. The first topic discussed 
was “The Olty as a Peril.” The speakers were the 
Rev. Dss Daniel Dorcaester, of Boston, and Simeon 
J. McPherson, of Chicago. Dr. Dorchester pointed 
out that already in this country the congestion of 
population in cities of over 50.000 is greater than in 
France. One out of seven of our people lives in them. 
In America the seriousness of the peril is aggravated by 
the unaseimilability of a vast part of these city popula- 
tions. In London the element of=foreign birth is but 
1 6 per cent. ; in our fifty greatest cities it is fifty-four per 
cent, Regarding the religion of this foreign element 
reliable statistics show that from 1850 to 1870 
Catholicism had rapidly increaeed. Since 1870 it has 
not quite kept pace with the growth of the population, 
and this in spite of the fact that three-fifths of our 
tremendous immigration is Catholic. It is not the re- 
ligion of this foreign element which should trouble us, 
but its frreligion—its atheism, its anarchism. Dr. Mc- 
Pherson’s paper was in the same strain, and waa brill- 
iant in its pointed statements of the dangers coming 
from the foreign elements. Neither of these papers, 
however, contained so much that was pithy as the first 
paper of the afternoon seasion—that of 

PROFESSOR BOYESEN ON IMMIGRATION. 


The Chairman of tae afternoon seasion was ex-Justice 
Strong. Without preliminary remarks, he introduced 
Professor Boyesen, of Columbia College, New York, 
who was received with hearty applause. Professor 
Boyesen is a man of medium height, florid comple x'on, 
curly hafr, light brown beard. His face shows striktugly 
that he is a Norseman, but his accent scarcely betrays 
his foteign birth, and his diction gives not the slightest 
intimation of it. His paper was brilliantly written and 
fluently and earnestly delivered. 

“The Constitution of the United States,” he began, 
‘* breathes a sanguine spirit. When the framers of this 
document stretched out their hands to the oppressed of 
all nations, it was largely because Rousseau had taught 
them the inherent goodness of men. They thought 
nothing ef heredity, but believed that environment was 
responsible for al! sin and suffering. It was this philosoph- 
ical enthusiasm, rather than the economic need of more 
settlers, which produced the monumental liberality of our 
early natural!zation laws. The first of these was passed 
in 1790, and made but two years’ residence necessary 
for full citizenship. This, however, was going too far 
for public sentiment, and produced a reaction. In 1795 
another law was passed requiring five years’ residence 
and previous declaration of intention. In 1798 the 
requirement was again changed, and this time to four- 
teen years. This law, however, remained in force but 
four years, when five years was again made the period 
requisite, and so it has remained ever since. But it 
should be noticed that in the early period immigration 
was not yet an evil. Not until the potato famine in Ire- 
land and the republican revolution in Germany—both 
in the forties—did immigration on a great scale set in. 
From 1796 to 1820 two-thirds of our foreign population 
came from Great Britain, and the total number who 
arrived is not estimated at over 250.000. All this has 
been strikingly changed. During the last seven years 
more immigrants have arrived than there were inhabit- 
ants in the thirteen colonies at the time they declared 
their independence 

** But the quantity of this immigration has not suffered 
greater change than the quality. Formerly the long 
and expensive ocean voyage kept back all but the best, 
he most capable, the most enterprising classes o 





any man not 8 pauper to obtain the necessary money to 
pay his steerage passage, and, if he cannot obtain it, the 
chances are that he is such a character that his neighbors 
are glad to pay his passage in order to get rid of him. 
It is now the settled policy in some countries to assist 
immigration in this way, and though we have laws 
against it, the practice still goes on. Lord Salisbury 
has declared that the one solution of the Irish problem 
is emigration ; that is to say, the Irish problem is to be 
solved by transferring it to America. The deterioration 
in the quality of our immigrants is a matter capable of 
positive demonstration. Formerly it was the Northern 
and Eastern counties in Ireland which supplied us with 
our municipal rulers ; now they come from the poverty- 
stricken South and West. But what is worse than this 
is that a large part of our new immigration comes from 
the South of Europe instead of the North, and the 
Italian immigrants are themselves deteriorating in 
quality, coming now from Naples instead of Lombardy. 

‘* Republican institutions are not safe except when in 
the keeping of republicans. A large part of these 
immigrants have no comprehension of republican 
institutions. Many of them nowadays come to this 
country to avenge the wrongs they have suffered 
abroad. What is worse is that the spirit of the immi- 
grants latterly is much less loyal than it was twenty 
years ago. I am a Scandinavian, proud of my race. 
Everywhere they are known as sober and law-abiding. 
The attorney of the Caicago Anarchists paid them the 
high compliment of ssying that he would not accept any 
Scandinavian on his jury. Yet among my people I do 
not find the same buoyant hopefulness that I found 
among them in 1869. In that year I traveled through 
the Northwest, and talked with them {in great numbers. 
They all told me that this was a good country, that 
they were doing well, and expected to do better. Two 
years ago [ again went West, and found things changed. 
Men would tell me ‘ America is all humbug. A poor 
man has no better chance here than in Sweden. Every- 
thing is for sale—legislatures, courts, everything. The 
poor have no show.’ In the case of the Germans the 
disaffection is in part the resultof prohibition. But 
the wide and deeper cause fs the growth of a ‘fourth 
estate’ of wage workers, determined that society shall 
conform to its demands. 

** This disaffection extends to the children of the em!- 
grants, and here our American {nstitutions are in part 
at fault. Scandinavian parents tell me that they can 
exercise no control over their children. In the schools 
they sre indoctrinated with an idea of liberty and no 
idea of responsibility. I heard one Ohio school-teacher 
tell his class: ‘Every one of you has as good a chance 
to be President as Lincoln or Garfield had at your age.’ 
This iepresents the spirit of the teaching. What the 
public schools should do is to stimulate the child’s 
sense of duty toward God and man, and not his sense 
of God and man’s duty toward him.” 

Here Professor Boyesen was interrupted by the 
Secretary’s bell. President Dodge explained that Mr. 
Boyesen had prepared his address before he was told of 
the half-hour limit. Professor Boyeson nefvely ex- 
pressed his own regret by saying that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could omit any of his paper, 
as there was not anything in it which could afford to be 
left out The sentiment was heartily applauded by the 
audience. The paper was concluded with a peroration 
upon the power and duty of the church in reference to 
the tide of immigration, and the political perils ia volved. 
Professor Boyesen was obliged to omit that part of his 
paper which referred to his roll‘(cal remedy for the im- 
migration evils. His princ!pa' suggestion is that the 
immigrant be obliged to presen: proper credentials from 
our foreign consuls, who shal! find out his standing in 
the place of his nativity. 

In the general discussion which followed, the R‘v. 
8. L Baldwin, of Boston, made a short, “snappy” 
speech, comparing Cafnese and Irish immigration, and 
claiming that the Chinese were the more Christian of 
the two peoples. We complain that they do not become 
citizens, and pass laws forbidding them to become 
citizens. We complain that they do not become Chris- 
tlans, yet receive them with a barbarousness of treatment 
which would be a disgrace to their paganiam. 

When the question of the immigrants had been dis- 
posed of, President Gates, of Rutgers, began his address 
upon 

on THE MISUSE OF WRALTH 
by saying that he did not approach his subject in the 
spirit of satire but of serlousness. A Freach cynic had 
once remarked, ‘‘ You can tell what God Almighty thinks 
of wealth by the mea he gives it to.” Such summary con- 
demnation of a class is without foundation in reason or 
experience. He had no fault to find with the rich. The 
fault which Christianity must condemn lies not in the 
class possessing riches, but the public sentiment which 
ignores the responsibility which must accompany pos- 
session. Wealth is the “ power to command labor,” and 
all the questions of the near future depend upon the use 

that is made of this power. “ The centuries have their 
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great sub-tones,” said the speaker. As the eighteenth 
century went out in revelution and blood, it said to the 
nineteenth, ‘ All men shall share in political power. Al 

men shall govern.” Round this doctrine the nineteenth 
century has shaped itself, with its abolition of humsn 
slavery and its popular forms of government. The sov- 
ereigniy of the people under God is the significance of 
our century. Before its resistiess power traditicnal and 
hereditary privileges of princes and nobility have steadily 
fallen away. And now, as its closing decade draws on, 
the nineteenth century sounds out as a ‘keynote to the 
twentieth: ‘Nowthat all men govern, all men must be 
laborers, too. If all are to govern, all must serve. Fit- 

ness for sovereignty is proved only by ability to rerve 
all.’ 

‘This is the emphasized utterance of our time. Before 
it the last stronghold of selfish privilege, the plea of 
wealth that it can exempt its owners from God’s univer 
sal law of unselfish service, the demand of wealth to be 
allowed in peace to blind its eyes to its own responsl- 
bilities, is to disappear before the law that each man fs 
bound usefully to serve all. ... ‘No man may put 
off the Liw of God!’ If a poor man applies to you for 
assistance, you brand him at once as unworthy, if it can 
be said of him, ‘he never does a stroke of work.’ Does 
the accident of having money in bank make it any less 
disgraceful for a man to have it truly said of him, ‘he 
never does a stroke of work’? The rich man has no 
right to live lazily on his wealth, doing nothing for his 
fellow-men while he is supported by the stored-up labor 
of his ancestors. If he has health, yet does no work 
with brain or hand for his fellows, he has no more right 
to exist among honest men than has the able-bodied 
tramp! [Applause.] In the social organism he {s as 
truly a pauper as is the man who fe fed and clothed from 
the poor-tax! The old motto, Noblesse oblige, must be 
succeeded by the new motto, Richesse oblige’ 
Wednesday evening Senator Cuiqultt presided. The 
marked address of this session was that of the venerable 

BISHOP COXE ON ULTRAMONTAN:SM, 

which was laterrupied time and again with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Bishop C:x3 began by congratulating himself that he 
need cast no reflection on the Roman Catholic religion, 
as he should say nothing of Ultramontanism that had not 
been sald by most eminent Catholic divines, jurists, and 
canonists, such as Bossuet, I.’Hopital, and many others, 
adding that if he were a Roman Catholic bishop in 
America to-day he should fearlessly hold the same 
positions. Bosseut said, ‘‘ Let us be Catholics, but let 
us be Gallicans.” And, said Bishop Coxe, Americans 
are entitled to a like freedom. The Roman pontiffs 
retained the French bishops in full communion after 
their Declaration of 1682 They must accord nothing 
less to American Catholics. Ultramontanism is a for 
midable word, but {t means what is popularly called 
s°suitism. ‘But is Jesuitism essential to the Roman 
Catholic religion ? How can it be, when every Roman 
Catholic nation in Europe, one after another, has ban- 
ished the Jesuits as intolerable enemies of the State ? 
How so, when Clement XIV. suppressed them forever, 
as not less intolerable to the Church? Even Plus the 
Ninth, in his better days, banished them from Rome. 
So, then, as a Roman Oatholic, # I were one, I should 
quote ‘Infallibility’ for my position that Ultramon- 
tanism is at war with governments, with Christian 
civilization, and with the peace and integrity of the 
Roman Oatholic Church itself.” 

The paragraphs {n our naturalization jaws requiring 
an alien to renounce allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince were quoted to show that our highest law 
“asserts Home Rule for Americans.” The application 
was made to the case of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
who assumes a political position disagreeable to some 
of histuperiors. ‘‘ As an American, hecannot lawfully 
be summoned beyond seas, to be judged by an Italian 
court. For, leok,if he can be thus dealt with for a 
wrong position, he may also be cited abroad and pun- 
ished fora right one. If they may call him to account 
in Italy for his conduct in America when he votes 
for an agrarian, so also, when it comes to sustaining 
our common school system, he may becited to Rome 
and stripped of his profession because he votes to up- 
hold and to perpetuate it. If this can be done in one case, 
so in a thousand ; and by terrorism, a thousand eocles!- 
astics may be forced to vote as an Italian dictates (an 
Antonelli, perhaps, or another Borgia), and every such 
ecclesiastic will control a thousand lay voters by like 
terrorism.” Bishop Coxe feared that the proposed pres- 
ence of a papal nuncio, the residence of a foreign prince 
in the person of the Cardinal, the going to and fro ot 
ecclesiastics to consult an allen potentate as to our 
domestic questions of labor, and the establishment of a 
university in our cap{tal under the authority of the pon- 
tiff, were all signs of danger preluding an assault on our 
common schools. He quoted, among other indications 
of a disposition to interfere in politics, the fact that 
Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, in a letter to Lord 





Randolph Churchill, reminds him that he and his con- 
fraternity hold the balance of power in Canada, and 
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through it have controlled the elections there ; and goes 
on to assert that by a similar use of the balance of power 
Presidential elections will be decided in this Republic. 

Quotations were made from a Roman Catholic book 
of instruction for children, printed in this country ; for 
example, the following : 

“Q. Have Protestants any falth in Christ ? 

‘A, They never had. 

**Q. Why not ? 

‘*A, Because there never lived exch a Christ as they 
imagine and believe in. 

*Q. In what kind of a Christ do they belleve ? 

‘*A. Insuchaone of whom they can make a Ifar 
with impunity, whose doctrine they can interpret as 
they please, and who does not care what a man believes, 
provided he be an honest man before the public. 

*Q Willeuch a faith in such a Christ save Protest- 
ants 7 

‘* A. No sensible man will assert such an absurdity. 

The speaker asserted that thousands of Roman Oath- 
olics in America are chafing under the vassalage fn 
which the Court of Rome holds them, as compared with 
what she concedes to other Latin churches, and con- 
tinued: ‘‘If I werea Roman Catholic bishop in Amer- 
ica, I would tolerate this state of things no longer. I 
would emsncipate myself and my people, From what 
the Roman Church has conceded in times past to Eng- 
lishmen under the Pantagenets, and to Frenchmen 
under Louis XIV. and the Consulate, I would frame a 
Bill of Rights and say, ‘ These are our claims as Amer- 
icans, and we will not be deprived of anything which 
infallible pontiffs have conceded to our forefathers.’ ” 

Bishop Coxe was followed by Dr. James M. King, of 
New York, who made a ringing speech, but the facts 
upon which he hammered were the facts which we all 
know, and lack of space prevents our reporting his 
taking address. 

The last speeches of the evening were those of Dr. 
MacArthur, of New York, and Dr. Haygood, of 
Goorgls, upon 

THE SALOON. 

Dr. MacArthur’s recommendation was : ‘‘ Let the liquor 
dealers form a party of themselves; it would be a 
spectacle to men and angels, a source of merriment to 
irlende. But they will not do it; they know their only 
strength {s in keeping good company. But the good 
company is weary of their fellowship. Noman witha 
decent regard for himself or his family cares to aasoclate 
even politically with the destroyers of the nation and 
the race.” 

Thursday morning’s session was presided over by 
Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court. In spite of bad 
weather, the house was again crowded. The first paper 
was. by the Rev. 8. W. Dike, of Auburndale, Mass., 
upon 

PERIL8 TO THE FAMILY. 

Mr. Dike said that every year there were half a mill- 
fon marriages in this country, yet the institution of 
marriage not only does not stand where {t should, but 
does not stand where it did. In determining its posi- 
tion among us there are three questions which one 
naturally asks : 

1. Is the ratio of marriages high ? 

2 Are the unions frultful ? 

8 Are they enduring ? 

To none of these questions is the answer encourag- 
ing. Taking the third qu2stion firat, we find that the 
proportion of divorces to marriages in our various States 
ranges from two per cent. to more than ten—reaching 
in California the maximum of fourteen per cent. These 
fizures do not include the marriages dissolved without 
jadictal procedure, and these are very common, not only 
among the poorer classes {n our cities, but In our country 
towns. To the question respecting the frultfulness of 
the marriages the conclusive answer of statistics is that 
the birth-rate among our distinctively American fam- 
ilies is less than {n any country in Europe except France. 
On the average, the birth-rate among the families of our 
immigrants ia fifty per cent. greater than among our- 
selves. The peopling of America for the future is given 
over to the classes least fitted for the duty. No physl- 
clan believes that this decline in the birth-rate is due to 
declining healthfulness of American mothers. Turning 
now to the first quastion, we find that the marrlage-rate 
among us {s declining, especially in our cities. 

After thus presenting the increasing magnitude of the 
perils, Mr. Dike dwelt at length upon the social and 
political {mportance of the family. He pointed out the 
dangers of the tenement hou syetem—or, better, of the 
tenement-house chaoz—and sald that it was the character 
of American homes which made the saloons welcome. 
We should attack the saloons by saving the homes, as 
well as save the homes by attacking the saloons. 

This paper was very appropriately followsd by a dis- 


cussion of 
THE SOCIAL VICE, 


which topic wns handled with great good taste by 
Colonel J. A. Greene, of Hartford, President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, In the 
course of his remarks Colonel Greene sald : 





* Every theory of lawlessness {s aimed at the family. 
The Anarchist feels that the family must be overcome 
before his theories can be put in practice. The launch- 
ing of a new life is the solemnest duty and function 
humanity is ever called upon to perform. ... The 
emissaries of immorality throng the streets, beguil- 
ing giddy, pleasure-loving girlhood. The speaker’s 
first work in connection with the White Cross Soclety 
had been directed toward the schools. As an agency 
of false teaching, scarcely anything can compare with 
the modern sensational novel. It thinks and speaks 
extravagantly. And the modern novel deals almost 
entirely with the relations of men and women, from 
faint hint and innuendo to the broad realism of Zola. 
The newspapers divide the field with the novelists. The 
sensational press, which {is a large part of the whole 
press, gathers from all parts of the earth the salacious- 
ness of a)l peoples and places {t In the families.” 

It is the duty of the church to take hold of this ques- 
tion. The church must teach the parents, and they, and 
they alone, the children. 

The last address of the morning session was that of 
President Eaton, of Marietta College, formerly Uaited 
States Commissioner of Education, upon “ Illiteracy.” 
It was full of important statistics, most of which, 
however, have already at some time appeared in the 
columns of The Christian Union. President Eaton 
expressed the belief that the church should do more 
strictly religious work, and not attempt parochial 
schools, To furnish churches and preachers and pay 
the first year’s expenses for those not now receiving the 
Gospel among us it would cost $306 530 400. 

In the course of the general discussion with which 
the session concluded, Professor Simeon E Baldwin, of 
New Haven, sald that the necessity cf personal purity 
had not been so well appreciated by any church as the 
Roman Oatholics. He eulogiz3d the Catholic Church 
for its Oaristian work in this direction. His praise was 
interrupted by a voice from the body of delegates 
objecting to this praise, saying, ‘‘It is not a Caristlan 
Caurch.” He continued his praise, and it was answered 
by mingled applause and hisses, those applauding far 
outnumbering the hissers. After the Pcofessor finished, 
President Dodge arose and explained that the Alllance 
was not opposed to the Roman C stholic Caurch where 
it was carrying on the work of our common religion. 

THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO CAPITAL AND LABOR, 

President Angell, of Michigan University, was the 
Chairman of the Wednesday afternoon session. The 
top'c under discussion was ‘‘ The Relation of the C aurch 
to Capital and Labor.” The first speaker was the aged 
P.esident McC sh, who was greeted with hearty 
applause. The weight of age and learning has given to 
the President of Pcinceton a scholarly stoop, but, in 
spite of this, as he stood before the audience he looked 
singularly like the Grand Old Man of England. In 
discussing the question before him he laid down the 
law as one having authority. He maintained that the 
attitude of the church toward capital and labor was 
outlined in the words of Carist: ‘‘Who made me a 
divider among you ?” Tae church should not take part 
in the confilct. Carist’s kingdom is not of this world, 
and the church has al ways lost where it had allowed itself 
to become dependent upon the political powers. ‘‘I have 
not only believed this, but have practiced it. I am, I 
believe, the only surviving member of the 400 Scotch 
elergymen who gava up their livings and founded the 
Free C.urch of Scotland. You will excuse an old man 
for indulging in this reminiscence of his younger days.” 
The audience did excuse it, and applauded enthuslas- 
tically. 

Navertheless, continued Dr. McO»sh, when the church 
keeps out of the confi'ct it must not remain doing noth- 
ing. Ii must be a mediator. Is the church fulfilling 
this duty ? When I first came to this country I used to 
be asked, ‘‘ What do you think of our congregation ?” 
My reply always was, ‘‘ Very much. But where is your 
laboring man ?” I am still asking that question, and [am 
not getting a satisfactory reply. There is danger that 
we are turning our churches into middle-class institu- 
tlons. The laborers area arguing, and arguing rightly, 
that they have produced the greater part of the wealth 
of society, and that they are not getting their just share. 
In their increasing disaffection the church is in danger 
of suffering. The ministry has a vast work t> doin 
visiting among them. They will not come tous; we 
mut go to them, and, having talked among them, we 
will learn to preach tothem, The duty of the church 
toward capital and labor is a personal duty toward 
capitalists and laborers. 

President McC »sh was followed by 

THE HON SETH LOW, 
of Brooklyn, who was supposed to represent the side 
of capital, yet whose address was so fair and judicial 
that it may be considered the ablest treatment of the 
question recently made by any publicist. 

Mr. Low began by showing that while in _polit- 
ical power the individual has never counted for 
as much as now, yet as a factor in business concera- 





there has never been a time when he counted for so 
little, ‘‘ The individual capitalist {s disappearing in the 
corporation; the individual laborer in the trades- 
unfonfor in the Knights of Labor.” These seemingly 
contradictory facts form a new Llustration of the great 
law of the opposition of forces. As by the opposition 
of gravity and centrifugal force an equilibrium is ad 
justed so nicely that a fly can walk, so, were it not for 
conservatism among men, progress would be revolu- 
tionary, and were it not for liberalism conservatism 
would make society stagnant. By their opposition 
social progress 1s steady and orderly. 

This is the era of combination. Oombination implies 
community of interest. The combinations of working- 
men and of capitalists are not necessarily antagonistic, 
but may be different manifestations of the same force, 
emphasizing the interdependence of society as against 
the individuallalng forces of popular government. We 
have not yet perfectly learned the laws that control 
these two forces. Labor does not combine because 
capital combines. It would combine even if capital 
did not. This tendency toward combined action on 
the part elther of labor or of capital fs not to be 
regretted. It is, truly, clear that great mistakes 
mark the progress of society toward completer or- 
ganization. The directors of corporations have ridden 
rough-shod over the stockholders. On the other 
hand, leaders of labor organizitions have disregarded 
equally the interest of their minorities. Uncalled- 
for strikes and persecution of individual laborers 
were cited as examples. But, sald Mr. Low, these 
are sins of capitalists against capitalists and of labor 
against labor. If the secund class of wrongs may be 
charged to foreign-born citizans, the case le the reverse 
with the first class. The remainder of Mr. Low’s 
argument we give in full : 

‘* But there {s a class of faults, also chargeable equally 
to both kinds of combination, which in each case pass 
beyond their own lines. The corporation has debauchsd 
legislatures and corrupted jidges. It has employed the 
best legal talent to be obtained, to enable it, while keeping 
within the letter of the law, to circumvent its purpose. 
It has acted as though the community had no rights 
which acorporation might not violate, provided it could 
do so without a personal liability on the part of its 
management. The labor organizition, on the other 
hand, has assaulfed society in ways as dangerous and as 
far-reaching. By its doctrine of sympathetic strikes it 
has made the innocent suffer far and wide. It has 
attempted to take society by the throat, in response to 
its motto, ‘Au injury to one is the concern of all.’ 
The difficulty is not with the motto, but with its appli- 
cation. Once adopted by society as a whole, the motto 
need not be challenged. Taken as a watchword by one 
section of soclety against all others, {t threatens to 
divide every community into hostile camps. All this 
type of wrongs, whether practicad by the capitalist or 
the laborer, are not wrongs of capital against labor, or 
of labor against capital. They are wrongs in each case 
against society as a whole, perpetrated under the forms 
of organization. Every good citizen, whether he bea 
capitalist or a laborer, is bound to denounce and resist 
both, equally whether the wrong proceeds from c \pita! 
or from labor. 

**Up to this pofaot, therefore, it is evident that we 
have not touched directly upon any influence which 
tends to strengthen the impression that there is a conflict 
batween labor and capital, and that labor must organizs 
because capital does. There is, however, one particular 
in which the adoption of the corporate form by capital 
bai affected importantly and directly its relation to 
labor. Tae employer, under the corporate form, {s no 
longer the individual, with his human sympathies and 
his close personal contact with those whom he employs. 
The employer is actually a body corporate, without 
soul and without conscience. Boards of directors, filled 
with the thought that In fact they are trustees, too often 
have belleved that their trust on behalf of the stock- 
holders was a moneyed trust simply. They have felt 
under obligations to get the most labor for the least pay 
They have not always felt under obligations to protect 
the reputation of their stockholders for fair dealing and 
regard for thosein thelr employ. So much has this 
been so that I have heard it said a man would rather 
work for the meanest individual he ever knew than for 
the best corporation. Literally taken, this, no dou», 
{fa an exaggeration. In effect, I do not balleve that the 
statement misstates what thus far has been the tendency. 
Perhaps I am too hopeful, but I cannot help feeliag that 
this tendency {is less strong than it was. Our large 
railroad corporations, for example, seem to me to be 
growing, even if slowly, to quite a new and larger con- 
ception of their duty to their employees. It is of no 
consequence to my argument that this result has been 
reached in great measure through compulsion from the 
labor organizations. We are concerned, for the moment, 
only with the fact, only with the ultimate result to 
society of combinations both of labor and of capital. 





“If Tam right, it is chiefly in its attitude as an employ 
er, therefore, that combined capital has given the im- 
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pression of hostility to labor. It is here also, if any- 
where, that that impression maybe most largely removed. 
In one other respect I think the action of combined 
capital has strengthened this impression. I have been 
speaking of combined capital in its simplest form, in the 
single corporation. Think of it for a moment in its 
further development, where many corporations combine 
in a pool or a trust. Every such combination seeks 
directly only the good of the stockholders. Whoever 
heard of one being formed to enable the combination to 
pay higher wages, or to provide better accommodations 
for their workmen? Who ever heard of a fixed pro- 
portion of the artificial price so obtained being ret aside 
for the benefit of labor? 8» long as such combinations 
think of the stockholders only, capital must not wonder 
that ft excites the antagonism of labor, and incurs the 
ill-will of society so far as society is not the direct 
sharer in the benefits. These two points seem to me to 
be the principal ones where capital in its organized form 
has beea in direct conflict with labor in our own day. 
Unhappily, the antagonism here has been direct enough 
and potent enough to account fn large measure for the 
prevalent feeling on the part of labor that labor’s rela- 
tion to capital must be, and can be safely, only for self- 
defense and for aggression. S> long as this feeling 
lasts on both sides, {t is aggravated as much by the 
attitude of labor as by the attitude of capital. From the 
nature of the case, however, I think it is only a passing 
phase. The first impulse with both forms of organiza- 
tion—for it must be remembered that both are com- 
paratively new—has been to try thelr strength. They 
try it upon each other, and they try it upon soclety. 
These struggles constitute the experience by which, in 
time, both forms of organ!zation will learn the limits of 
their power and the laws of their own usefulness. If 
Iam right, the remedy for this feeling of antagonism 
lies in a changed bearing on the part of the corporation 
toward labor, whereby every thought for the stock- 
holder shall involve a thought for the laborer, every 
benefit for the stockholder some benefit for the laborer. 
Every such change on the part of the corporation, I 
cannot doubt, will be responded to in time by a corre- 
sponding change in the attitude of labor. 

** The tendencies of our times in other directions have 
augmented the difficulty, which would have been 
troublesome enough in any case. The great improve- 
ments in machinery, the development of steam and 
electricity as servant forces, have resulted in an enor- 
mous increase in the power of production. This has 
been accompanied by a subdivision of labor which has 
mace the cccupation of the individual workman less 
and less interesting. Instead of one man making a shoe 
and enjoying the range of occupation and thought 
involved in the various parts of the process, sixty men 
now make sixty different parts, each man’s work, in 
most instances, being as mechanical as that of the 
machine he tends. Is it not fortunate for his manhood 
and for society that the man who is thus madea machine 
has become in the realm of politics more and morea 
man?’ This belittling of the life which has come to so 
many workmen has aggravated, I doubt not, the sense 
of antagonism to capital. The same influences which 
have reduced the workingman in his daily scope have 
widened indescribably the privilege and opportuntty of 
capital. Has capital appreciated as it should the respon- 
sibility and the duty which come with the privilege— 
the duty, as Ruskin puts it, ‘of living belfry and ram- 
part,’ the duty to awaken and to defend? I do not 
think envy is a stronger force to-day than it always has 
been. Differences of condition count for something, 
no doubt ; but the only antagoniems which are danger- 
ous are those which spring from grievances which are 
genuine.” 

The labor side in the discussion was represented, if at 
all, by E. H. Rodgers, of Chelsea, Mass. The address 
was largely theological, containing some erratic refer- 
ences to prophecies which the sepsaker thought to refer 
to America. Among others was a reference to the 
passage in Revelation regarding the wings of an eagle. 
The strongest point made by the speaker was his reference 
to the anti-monopoly and anti-usury legislation of 
Moses. 

Toursday evening the Christian R:sources of the 
Country were discussed by Dr. J. M. King, of New 
York, President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. 
Wm. E. Hatcher, of Richmond, Virginia. The last 
speaker, by confining himself to the condition of the 
South, presented a good many fresh and quotable facts. 
No people, he said, rejoiced more than the people of 
the South at the abolition of slavery. He did not say 
this because he was in Washington, but everywhere. 
Antagonism between the races, he said, might exist to 
a smallextent, and would until the saloor-keeper and 
demagogue were dead. 

** In the So un.”’ said he, “‘ the spirit of infidelity has 
but little hold. We have there the Christian home in 
its truest sense. Theante-bellum home is gone. The 
Southern home of to-day is a plainer affair. There is 
no equipage, no splendor,no magnificence. In their 
places are guileless mothers, social evenings, and family 





Bibles.” Dr. Arthur Brook, of New York, followed 
Dr. Hatcher in a short address, and Senator Hawley, 
who was in the chair, closed the session with a few re- 
marks, in which he said that no man who Is a belfever 
in God had any right to be a pessimist. 

Friday morning was devoted to the discussion of 


THE NECESSITY OF CO-OPERATION, 


The first paper was by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brook- ] 
lyn. As Dr. Storrs was not present on account of 
sickness, his paper was read by the Rev. Dr. Cham- 
berlain, of the same city. It of course possessed 
high literary merit, but was confined to a present 
ation of those broad general{zations, or ‘ universaliza- 
tions,” which may be urged in favor of the or- 
ganization of scattered forces. Bishop Samuel Har- 
ris, of Michigan (Episcopal), followed in an address 
which was eloquent throughout, and reached a particu- 
larly high pitch when he came to characterize the 
divisions among the churches. He quoted the saying 
of Tayler Lewis that ‘‘The greatness of the sin of 
echism is ia inverse ratio to the smallness of the differ- 
ence between the sects.” Hoe insisted that ‘‘ the people 
would co-operate if the preachers would’let them,” and 
the assertion calied forth a storm of applause from the 
delegates—the vast majority of whom were ministers. 
Unfortunately, just before closing his address Bishop 
Harris largely nullified its effect by saying that one of the 
objects for which all Christian people should co-operate 
was to spread the doctrine of ‘‘the historic order.” 
There were a great many delegates present who thought 
that a belief in ‘‘ the historic order” wasa very harmless 
thing for the people who liked it, but nevertheless 
thought that the churches would have to walk backward 
a good many generations before they would be willing to 
co-operate in spreading this doctrine. 

The practical and suggestive paper of the morning, 
and perhaps of the session, was that of 


DR, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


Dr. Gladden discussed, not how Christians could co- 
operate to resist socialism or the immigration of paupers, 
but how they can co operate to do the work which they 
now claim to be doing, and are not. He said that three 
kinds of union are being recommended from which 
little or nothing is to be hoped. The first is organic 
union, but this is simply a vision of something so far 
distant that little is to be gained by talking about it. 
The second suggestion looks toward liturgical uni- 
formity. It is urged that if people could be induced to 
sing the same hymns and pray the same prayers the 
foundation would be laid for closer fellowship ; but the 
liturgical movement now in progress has apparently 
gone about as far as it will go, and the opposition to 
fixed and elaborate rituals is still strong. The third pre- 
scription for the malady of echism is the increase of 
sentimental unity—more frequent union meetings in 
which we can tell one another how much we love one 
another, and thus manifest to the world the fact that we 
are really one. ‘‘ It is all very well, doubtless, for us to 
tell one another publicly that we love one another, if it 
is only true [laughter], and we cannot too diligently 
manifest the fact that we are one, if {t is a fact; but it is 
not edifying to tell one another untruths; and if there 
are suspicions of sham in our exhibit of fraternity, the 
world will not fail to make the most of them. In sad 
truth, however, we have sald so much about Christian 
union and have done so little that talk on the theme is 
discredited ; there has been a tremendous overissue of 
verbal endearments, and with the natural consequence 
of their great depreciation. [Applause.]} 

‘* There is one type of union meetings,” continued Dr. 
Gladden, ‘‘ whoseemployment has often been peculiarly 
disastrous. The churches in many of our cities have 
often united in employing a traveling evangelist to hold 
meetings in a theater or rink. Trying to evangelize a 
city by such union meetings is like trying to warm a 
city by building a bonfire in its center. Such meetings 
generally leave their converts even further away from 
Christianity and the churches than they were before. 
The object of our Christian co-operation is to strengthen 
the individual churches each in its own field. In order 
to bring about such co-operation, there is necessary the 
recognition of one principle—the equality of all denom- 
inations. Unfortunately, much remains to be done 
before even this principle is generally recognized. A 
prominent clergyman of one of the Protestant denomi- 
nations eaid, in the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Hartford : ‘The denomination which I represent on 
this platform generously recognizes the parity of every 
other Christian church.’ ‘Generously’ is not a felici- 
tous word in this connection. There is no generosity in 
recognizing other people’s rights, Omitting the sdverb, 
bowever, the declaration fairly states the principle 
whose recognition makes successful co-operation pos- 
sible. 

‘** Churches which are already willing to recognize this 
principle can lay out and carry on their co-operative 
work by means of conferences—not of the ministers 





alone, but of lay representatives who are alive to the 


work which the churches ought to be doing. A part of 
this work will, of course, be the dividing up of the 
neglected quarters. Another part of it will be the put- 
ting to an end the common scandal of the desertion of our 
churches during thesummer. . . . In all these church 
conferences the differences may be taken for granted at 
the outset ; the object of their coming together is not to 
discuss these, but to see how many kinds of Christian 
work they can unite in doing.” 

Dr. Gladden concluded by urging that the church 
should be the spiritual home of the people who estab- 
lish it. ‘‘It should be not only a preaching-place on 
Sundays, but the shelter of industrial echools for boys 
and girls on work days, and the meeting-place of clubs 
for workingmen and guilds for workingwomen. It 
should become the center of all gracious and beautiful 
ministries forall the region. ... This work cannot be 
done by hired men ; neither by city missionaries nor by 
theological students nor by any other serviceable stipen- 
diaries. It calls not merely nor mainly for your money, 
it calls for you. An inearnate Christianity is the only 
Christianity.” 


THE PRESIDENTS RECEPTION, 


After listening to a pointed address by Professor 
George E. Post, of Syria, on the necessity of co- 
operation in missionary work, the out-of town dele 
gates to the Alliance, numbering about one thou- 
sand, went in a body to the White House, where they 
were received by President and Mrs. Oleveland. A 
shert and very fitting address in behalf of the Alliance 
was made by President Dodge. In the course of it he 
said: ‘‘ We represent all shades of religious opinion, we 
represent all sections of the country, and we are met 
here, not to emphas{z* our differences, but to find points 
on which we can agree, and to pledge ourselves to 
higher and more loyal service tothe Master weal! serve 
and to the country we all love.” President Cleveland, 
in the course of his reply, said: ‘‘ Those who manage 
the affairs of government are by this Alliance reminded 
that the law of God demands of them that they should 
be courageously true to the interests of the people, and 
that the Ruler of the universe will require of them a 
strict account of their stewardship. [Applause., 
I am especially pleased that your movement and 
endeavor is not cramped or limited by denominational 
lines. In your noble mission it fs necessary, if you 
would seek to teach the people toleration, that you 
yourselves should be tolerant ; if you would teach them 
liberality for the opinions of each other, you yourselves 
must be liberal.” 

Among the delegates presented to the President was 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard. Everybody’s attention was 
attracted as his tall form was seen approaching, and 
everybody smiled. When he was introduced the Prest- 
dent said, cordially: ‘‘I am very glad to see you, Dr. 
Burchard.” Mrs. Cleveland struggled in vain to tup- 
press a smile, and delegates broke into a hearty laugh. 

Friday afternoon Dr. Joslah Strong, the Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance, read his paper upon the 

METHODS OF CO OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Time and again the previous speakers had quoted 
from Dr. Strong’s book ‘‘Our Country,” and every- 
body looked forward to his paper with high expecta- 
tions, which were fully realized. His general survey 
of the work te be done was fresh and suggestive. 
His recommendations were in the line of Dr. Gladden’s 

[ Continued on page 680 ] 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION ABROAD. 


HEN a Briton is favorably impressed with a 

new suggestion, he does not say, ‘‘ A good 

idea! try it and see how it worke,” but rather, ‘A 

good idea ! see how it works and then try it.” This plan 

has been pursued with reference to technical education ; 

and the report of the Royal Commissioners, which has 

been summarized by Dr. W. J. Barnard in the 

** Post,” contains much valuable information regarding 
the success of the system on the Continent. 

It may be stated at the very outset that the ‘ practi- 
cal” success of the new technical schools is apparently 
even more obvious than their educational success. In 
general they have been introduced at the suggestion of 
the manufacturers, and often atthelrexpense. This, of 
course, would not have deen done unless the practical 
benefits were certain. The manufacturers have urged 
the system and partially paid for it because they wish 
skilled work from young men who would otherwise be 
mere apprentices. 

It is in Germany and Switzerland, especially in the 
latter country, that techn!cal schools have taken deepest 
hold. The Republic of Switzerland devotes $100,000 a 
year to pay the salaries alone of the teachers in the Zu- 
rich Polytechnic School. In the Parisian Technical 
School for Workmen the cost to the community for each 
pupil is sometimes as high as $375 a year. In moat of 
the industrial centers of Germany expensive buildiugs 
have been erected to educate the young boys in a way 
that will especially fit them for the pecullar industries 
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of the district. In Southern Germany and Austria 


- apprenticeship schools have been established for the en- 


couragement of the petty manufactures carried on by 
the peasants, such as wood-carving, clock-making, 
straw plaiting, and weaving. In Holland and Belgium, 
too, the system has been widely introduced, In Holland 
one of the first technical! schools was a private enterprise 
to provide skilled engtneers for the merchant navy. The 
ship-owners had suffered such serious losses from 
the ignorance and {ncompetence of the men who had 
charge of the machinery of their vessels that they de- 
cided to found a school to traln men to take proper care 
of the ships, and they gave strong testimony to the eco- 
nomical value of their experiment. 

For some reason England was slower in adopting the 
new system than its Continental rivals, and if it adopts 
it now tt will be princt!pally because of the Continental 
rivalry. The Commisstoners insist that the chief and 
almost the only reason for the present depression in 
the woolen trades is the superfor technical education of 
the foreign competitors. This ‘may lead the State to 
take action. For Great Britain, which has been willing 
to catry on so many wars in behalf of “trade,” will 
probably be willing to establish industrial education for 
the same end, Alre:dy some schools of this type have 
been introduced, one of the chief of them by the 
Northern & Northwest Railway Company, which 
has a school at Crowe, at which sfx hundred appren- 
tices are being educated. 

In some places the British Commissioners found It 
urged that the technical schools conducted by the manu- 
facturers were superfor to those conducted by the State. 
Tne reason ass{gned {s that the intimate relationship be- 
tween the school and the workshop facilitated the adap- 
tation of the theoretical training to the character of the 
work upon which the pupils were to he engaged. In 
talking with an American carpet manufacturer, the 
writer was onc? told that he preferred the designers 
who had been trained in his own factory to those who 
had been educated at the schools, because they knew 
what patterns and what colors were adapted to the 
machinery and to the materials, It will at once be seen, 
therefore, that the claim of superfority for the manu- 
facturers’ schools is probably in many respects justified. 
But there {s another pofnt to b3 considered. When the 
manufacturers train the boys, they train them for one 
particular kind of work, and one only. The writer has 
even heard manufacturers say that they preferred that 
their men should not know how to do any other work 
than that for which they were employed. This kind of 
technical education, therefore, does not broaden the 
capacities of the workmen, but fs even in danger of 
narrowing them, and if technical training is to really 
mean education, {t should be conducted by the State, 
and the pup] should be taught how to do many things, 
and become more independent. 

One of the most Interesting schools described {n the 
report of the Commissioners {s the Paris school for wood 
and fron workers. Ita course includes general literary 
and aclentific instruction. The first two years the pupil 
spends four hours in the school and six fn the shop ; the 
third, two in the school and elght in theshop. The stu- 
dents pay visits to various {industrial establishments and 
write uo desoriptions of what thay have seen. Another 
{ntereating French school {s that at Rheims, where dur- 
ing the tirst two years the boys are given theoretical 
inatruction without regard to their future work, and the 
third year are distributed, according to their aptitudes, 
batween the sections of manufactures, mechanics, com- 
merce, and agriculture. This school, {t is needless to 
say, fs conducted by the munictpality and not by the 
manufacturers, 

One of the most important schools in Germany {s that 
at Crefield for {ustruction in weaving. Though con- 
ducted by the Government, the fees are by no means 
light (thirty dollars a year), but the instruction has a 
dollars and cents value in fittlag the pupils for good 
positions. There are lectures, of course, on textile 
fibers, on the elements of weaving, on machinery. 
Fabrics are decomp sed and ¢xplained, their ornamen- 
tation 1s atudfed, and the pupil fs encouraged to apply 
original destgns. He ts also taught to understand all the 
machinery used in the factories; ‘he unmounts the 
power loom plece by plece, and builds itup again” The 
library of the school inclutes everything from the 
pondercus patent office reports to the fashton pspers 
from Parts. 

Of the success of these schools tho most convicetng 
proof {fs the fact that the manufacturers themselves have 
been willing to spend money upon them. But, aside 
from this, the testimony to thefr practical value {fs unt. 
versal. The Commissioners found that the graduates 
of the Zarich School, for Instance, were holding impor- 
tant posttions tn the manufactories all over Swiizerland. 
In Ronbatx, France, striking testimony was given to the 
fact that the graduates In the school needed less super 
vision, made fewer mistakes, and did in every way 
more reliable work. The testimony of a certain Lyons 
merchant is especially noteworthy. He said that Lyons 
was losing part of her silk trade through Swiss compe- 





tition. The reason was that the uneducated workman 
clings to old-fashioned methods of work. The methods 
of producing are constantly being improved, and flex!- 
bility of mind on the part of the workmen is indispen- 
sable to take advantages of these changes. 

Ia thus presenting the advantages of the new system 
of technical education on the Continent, the writer does 
not meau to urge that it be transferred bodily to Amer 
ica. This, he believes, would be a reat mistake. The 
European system has been developed in accordance 
with the needs and interests of the employers; the 
American system must be developed in accordance with 
the needs and interestsofjhe men. Only in so far as these 
interests are identical can the same system be adapted 
to both. In Americanizing the institution broad indus- 
trial education should be substituted for narrow tech- 
nical training. 








A COMPLAINT. 

To the Kditor of The Christian Union : 

IR,—A beer brewer in Paliadelnhia was some time 

since .entenced to elghteen months in the peniten 
tlary. What wasthe cause? During the excitement 
of a strike and in anger he boxed the ears of a 80 called 
scab—that Is, a non unfon man—who appears to have 
sustained no lasting injury whatever from the assault. 
This unheard of sevirity was denounced as ‘ class 
justice” by organized labor, and twenty unions united in 
a petition to the Board of Pardons of Pennsylvania for 
clemency. Five thousand citizens outside the ranks of 
organ'zed labor signed this petition, and every one of 
thejury. Butitwas in vain. For an cffense which is 
usually punished with a fine of, say, $10, and which 
between two wealthy clifzeps would have been 
‘amicably adjusted,’ the poor man Dletrich must 
serve a term of eighteen months in the penitentfary. 
Will not The Christian Union commenton this? What 
bearing has this on the boasted equality of our laws? 
The Christian Union has recently discoursed on the 
fairness of our democratic institutions. This outrage, 
it is safe to say, could have happened in no European 
country outside of Russia. In France, England, or 
Germany, it would have been impossible. The Christian 
Union professes to be a friend of the workingman. Why 
has it so little to say about recent abuses of power 
directed against workingmen? Why is it silent about 
police brutality in our great citles ? The writer heard a 
judge who sat for eighteen years on the Supreme bench 
of an American Commonwealth say that in no 
country in the world would such police tyranny be 
tolerated as we bear in the United States uncomplaln- 
fogly. What has The Christian Usion to say shout 
this ? P.Q 


BOOK’S TOURISTS. 


By Lucy SKEEL, 








ES, Book’s Tourists is the name that has clung to 

our Society. Perhars itis rather a stupid name, but 
somebody cailed ua by it in contradistinction to Cook's 
Tourists, intending a pun upon those probably rather-too 
much decried travelers, who, so far as we can discover, 
are accused of nothing worse than of trying to see Eu- 
rope in the only way by which they can sze {t at all 

Well, as our name implies, we have something the 
same object and alm in view when, taking books for our 
guldes, we journey through Europe by meeting once 
a& week at the houses of our different members. One 
(any one) of us reads aloud for an hour or 80 from a se- 
lected book, while the rest of us furnish our part to the 
mental bili of fare by giving oral ur written accounts of 
what we have read upon the chosen subject since the 
last meeting. Of course people can read and study 
alone, but of course they are not apt to. I wonder how 
many do! Then, besides, while every one knows that 
the country is terribly dull in the winter when snow or 
mud lies six inches deep upon the half-mile that sepa- 
rates you from your nesrest neighbor, no one (that I ever 
met) will deny that being interested in some really stim- 
ulating intellectual work brightens and shortens the 
drearlest days and longest evenings. 

Moved by these, and better and worse reasons, one of 
which was that we had voted our last year’s a waste of 
time, as we could see nothing gained by spending two 
hours listening to what we could read to curselves in 
one, we formed our present organization. Its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and the one in which it differs 
from the ordinary reading society, is that, besides the 
book read aloud at our weekly assemblings, each mem 
ber reads at home to herself and by herself auxiilary 
works which supplement the chosen text-book. 

We have not burdened ourselves with laws and by- 
laws. It fact, we have buttwo. These are imperative, 
however. The first is, that every member must bring 
something each time, be that something map, picture, 
book, or a written or orally presented idea connected 
with the appointed topic. The second is, that no mem- 
ber shall bring either plala sewing or fancy-work of 





any kind, as bitter experience has convinced va that the 


————— 
book has yet to be written that can hold its own when 
whispers of ‘‘ Scissors, please |" or ‘‘ Is that your stlich?” 


make a murmured accompantinent to the reader’s voice 


an accompaniment culminatfog in the emphatic chorus 
of—‘‘I ve been wafting to ask you for ‘he cotton ”— 
‘* Now you can tell me how thia stitch goes ’—that hails 


her shortest stop. We had considerable discussion about 
our journey’s best siarting-point. De Amicis promised 
to be a delightful guide to ‘‘ Holland and Its P Ople ;’ 
Ruskin urged us to spend ‘ Mornings in F 
wi.b him, while Boughton proposed ‘' Arifat Strolls in 
Holland.” The last book written by this A RA., and 


rence’? 


illustrated by him and Abbey, had grown dear to all us 
readers of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly.” Thu3 we were favora- 
bly incitned toward Holland, while O iphant’s ‘‘ Makers 
of Florence ” and Gcorge Ellot’s ‘‘ Romola” were be 


guiing guides for that city, and Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble 
Fawn,’ as wellas Grimm and Taine, beckoned us to 


Rome. But, for no more forcible reason than that one 
of us has a cousin traveling in France, and another has 
Mr. Henry James's resent and charming volume “ A 
Little Tour in France,” we began with that country 
aod intend to visit the other places later, We opened 
our first reading with Mrs. Mark Pattison’s ‘“‘ Renals 


sance in France” (which book the managers of a public 


library three miles from ui kindly bought at our re 
quest. J am told many libratfes are glad to recetve and 
act upon such suggestions of books wanted) Mr 
James’s descriptions of Bourges, Toure, and Uther places 
added great interest to Mrs, Pattison’s writings 

Our first meeting was aecessarily chiefly {ntroductory 
to the joys of the ensuing ones, when, by using our own 
wits, and also those of our more traveled and learned 


friends, we arranged a full listof books both helpful and 
interestlug. The auxtilary ones which are passed from 
one member tu another aie Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Chaplet of 
Pearls,’ Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Tw Olties,” ‘‘ Noblesse 
Oblige” (Leisure Hours Serles), Tytler’s “‘ Citovenne 
Jacqueline,” and Victor Hugo’s ‘'’93” and * B-1-Ringer 
f Notre Dame,” Selections from * Quentin Dur ward” 
added interest to Mrs. Pattison’s and Mr. James’s 
remarks about the Maison de Tristran at Piecssts les 
Tours, while the ‘‘Cuspiet of Paris” (which one of our 
Club brought toth» second m etlaz) iatroduced us to 
Heary Il. and If. in a way that emphastzed Mra 

Pattison’s account of the two periods {ato which the 
French Roamalssance divides itself. A ‘Chaplet of 
Pearle” and its sequel, ‘Stray Pearls,” are most 
charming historical novels. They familiarized us with 
the French kings concerning whose names uod deeds I 
at last had been almost wholly ignorant. Mrs. Pattt- 
son’s allusions to Roneard resulted {n one of us be rrow 
ing Besant’s ‘Early French Humorists,” and in 
another's buying Pater’s ‘ Studies inthe Renafssance.”’ 
Carefully cul'ed evlections from Balzac’s wonderfully 
descriptive, if not wholly unobjec:ionable, 
{n well with the more soll reading afforded by 
Winckle’s ‘‘ French Cathedrals” (especially sultable for 
Tours Cathedral and Fergusson’s 
Architecture,” chap. vi). Indeed, Balzac has immor- 
tsl'zed the whole province of Touratne ( where Tours {) 
His ‘‘ Le Lys dans La Vallés” was the means of intr 

ducing French itself into our Club. For, although Jast 
year we found translating French merely for practice 


novels came 


H story of 


decidedly prosy work, we now feel quite diffarently 
when we make such translation a mens, not an end 
Gautier’s ‘‘ Autour de Mon Pays” and Victor Hugo's 
works Charmed us when viewed from this standpoint, 


Katherine Macquold’s ‘‘ Through Normandy and 
(nreugh Briitany” proved interesting, \hough savortag 
too much of traveler’s impressions to bee atirely satts 
factory, a8 we prefer works sufficfently historical! to 
enable us to draw our own tmpressions Instead of 
accepting somebody else’s. 

Baedeker’s Gulde {4 not to be scorned. HI 


chaptera 
upon French Art are excellent. Parker A BC of 
Architecture” cad ‘ Introduction to Gothie Architect 
ure,” as well°as Guizot’s ‘‘Modern France Harper's 


ialf-Hour Series), supplement the list, which e.ds with 
Duray’'s ‘‘ Histoire de France,’ an {llustrated volume 
that our most enthustastic member ‘‘ found buried inthe 
attic amongst other discarded school books.” Such 
“finds” arenot uncommon, One week that {Illustrated 
D.uray showed us the famous F.ench castles and 
the next another member brougnt us from 
room where nobody goes fn the winter this framed 
picture of Bourges Cathedral that I’d entirely forgotten | 
had.” 

Apropos of Bourges being the birthplace of Louis XT. 
nd the city wiere he founded his untveral'y, one p 
ber of our club, who unfortunately possesses neither plet 
ures nor books that can serve it, has tried to contribute 
her share to its welfare by writing and reading it a shor 


palaces ; 


‘the spare 


love story whose scene is laid at the time Louis XI, 
visited Charles of Burgundy. This ambitious w: ie 
promises that if she succeed {n vetting her story pu! 
lished and paid for(as she does about one time out cf 


three)"she will devote the procee s to the 
purpose of taking the Club in a body to see Irving iv 


ellfgntful 





**Lonts XI,” 
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A GLIMPSE OF GUERNSEY AND SARK. 


By Eveanon Lewis. 
II. 


LMOST anywhere from the Guernsey coast, be- 
tween 8: Perre and Point Scart, msy be seen a 
neighbor island, whose outline is broken near the eenter 
by a deep notch. On bright days it looks wonderfully 
near ; but {f the air is hazy it becomes a threa‘-like line, 
almcat lost sga'nst thesky. This islard is S+rk, and, 
as thecrow fies. about e’x miles from 8:. Pierre. In 
summer asmall steamer plies weekly or semi weekly 
betwren the two places ; and, in additiop, rowb»ats can 
be bired whenever the weather ts fine Three miles are 
added to the six, how: vr. in ging by steamer, as the 
one harbor of Sirk fs on the far side from Guernsey, and 
the islen 1 must be rounded to reach it 

Very soon after leaving 8’, Pierre, the islet of Herm fs 
pressed, with its wnierful shell beach—a treasury for 
na‘uralists; then Jethon, with fts ontlying fringe of 
rocks ; and presantiy the bare c'lffs of Sirk rise on our 
left. A vear view {is discouragtiog, for all that as yet 
appears is barren. precipitous rock, withoutavy sign of a 
landing-place, Caves there are in abundance, their black 
mouths ya Yning at the wa'ers edge. Tner ck is honey- 
combed with thim anione cannot but wonder whether 
the eranite icland is not merely the vaulted roof to some 
vast ocean ball below But we leave them, one by one 
hehird us, pats the An‘elets, the Eperquerie Pointe de 
Na and flaally approach a little etrip of white sand, 
guardei by a massive though tiny breakwater. The 
steamer avc ra j ist outside, and is met by a fixck of 
boats, which c»me up {ia an order 80 reculated by Sark 
law as toad nit all to a share of the profits. N> boat ts 
allowed to carry more than five passenzers, and, having 
landed them, cannot return for more until the other boats 
have had their turn. 

Here we are then, on the pler: f Oreux Harbor. with 
perpendicular ¢ ‘ffs towerlag nearly three buadred feet 
above us I, early days the adventurous trave’er was 
hoisted up this wal] by ropes, but we are more fortunate 
and pass through a tunvel fa the s-lli granite The 
change effected ty this short passage is wonderful 
B bind us lie barren c)'ff andsea ; before us is beautl- 
ful flowsr-eoverei S.tk. We pass neat cottages and 
culiivated fi lis. Here is a pretty church, here an 
ivy-c wered, fi: wer-emosomed reetory, and here a 
houre where lives the solitary doctor of the island 
master of all the patients he can survey. Here again fs 
ths bsautifu! 8 feneurle, where lives that relic of feudal 
days the Lord S:tgn-ur of Sirk Oj. bis grounds are 
the sole an'‘q iities of the islan‘—.a fish pond and frag- 
ment of wall built by 8. Maglorias and bis young dis 
ciples who lived {a community om thie very spot near'y 
thirteen hunired yearsag’ A much lat-r reic is a 
little cannon given ty Efzsveth of Eaglacd to the 
then 8 .igneur of Sark. 

Through fields of golden furzs and varied clovers, 
through saxifrege, wild byacioth, and speed well, we now 
pursue our way toward Little Sirk. Some day the sea 
wil sweep between, div rcing the two parts of the 
island, and make the lesser fragment an island by iteelf 
—j ist as B-echon, on the east, has been torn from the 
parent isle. literally by time and tide. Bu‘, s> far, the 
two Sirks are yet one, and connected by a narrow neck 
of land called the Cour é:. O. one side of this isthmus 
the cliffs eink sheer iato the sea, on the other slope more 
gradually. Itis only within the last few years that the 
Coury 6: has been made really ea’e for pxssage—the path 
beiog now of uniform breadth, ssy three feet. B-fore 
this it was a mere threid- ike track on the sharp edge of 
the ellff. and several lives were lost there from natural 
causes, such as dizziaess ora hizh wiai—n>tto men- 
tion supsrna'ural ones, I: is well known, indeed, tpat 
evil spiri's haunt the place, for thelr walls and demont: 
cries have been heard by many. Tae Jast time I wis in 
Birk I heard them myself. Toe day was blustering 
and chili, and the tiie at ius full, was breakiog tbhun- 
derously agsainat the rocky base of the Cu és. I was 
lingering, enj>yiaz the wiid scens, when suddenly 
there was @ long. wa'llog, tormentd cry, like that of 
One fa the «x remity<f psin. It was impossible to re- 
press a sbu ider, sl. hough weil ioformed as t> the cause 
For years the natives ascribed these cries to a demon, 
and carefully avoided the Gu é: after nightfall Bu 
some )ears 8,0 toere was Ciscuvered a cave, before uo- 
ka)#o, neat tae base of the precipice In stormy 
woeatosr, ani durieg spring tides, the water is often 
forced up the tortuous passage, driving the sir be- 
fore it Taere is n> outiet but the one for this com- 
pressed vol ime, 8) it wails aod shricks in the hollow 
velas of the rock It Ie related of one man that he was 
bolder thao bis fellows, aad, defy fog the demon, crossed 
the Ooupé> olghtly f om Li'tle Sak, on his way to 8 
pubdiic-nouss near Digcart Bay. Afters {oily evening 
he would start homeward, with no grester fear of apir 
{ts than migut osturally proceed from taose within bim 
Now, until some years ago, there lay near the causeway 
an old, dismounted csnnon. To this would our hero go, 
pad, ase test of bis con iition, attempt to walk its leng th, 





If he could do so without stumbling, he wou'd start at a 
full run down the Couré-—at this time a h sardous 
pith—and the momentum thus acquired would bring 
bim safely into Lit 1; Sark. If, however, he could not 
walk on the cannon, he resigned himself peaceably to 
circumstances, and Isy dowao beside it until his legs 
grew steady—an ins‘ance of discretion rare {n a drunken 
man, 

On Greater Sirk, near the Coupé). a foofpath opens 
invitingly. Whether by chance or of fixed intent, one 
should fol'ow it. for it leads to one of the wonders of 
the island. A fifteen minu'es’ wa'k through a field of 
fnrg> ends on a bold headland, avith the conical rock of 
LE ac du Serqu near its foot, snd Jersey {a the dis- 
tance A fewsteps more, and we pill upsba’p y on the 
brink of a chasm whose vertical walls s'nk downward 
two hundred feet to the shore of ths sea below. Itisa 
m'gbty, almost circular shaft sunk through the hill 
open above to the eky, and with two arched openings, 
admitting the sea, at its base—the C-eux de D:>rrible, 
{no fine, thus opening {nto the Bate de D-rrible. A wild 
fuotpath down the hill, alded by fron riogs clamped fn the 
rock, sffords the sure-footed traveler access to the shore, 
whence, if the tide is out, he can walk into the Creux 
Or he can approach {ft by boat. To look downward 
from the brink {a like gazlog into a glant well ; but to 
look upward from the floor below gives an impression 
far grander. The walls of blood red, lichen-stained 
granite rise vertically, dotted here and there with 
clusters of Asplenium marinum. the graceful and rare 
fern of the shore; while far ahove, brilliantly capping 
the vault, is the vividly blue and cloud-fi-ckedtkv. Inc 
this cool retreat the world seems very remote. We are 
thut away with Niture, #> ni ar that we feel the throb- 
bing of her mighty heart Here she is at home, and in 
ca’m or tempest the place is equally her own 

During certain states of the wind and tide the waves 
dash {oto the Creux so impetuously that a shower of 
rpray ia thrown up thr ugh the open top, and the nolse 
of their assault fs heard almost the island’s length. An 
old Sarkman took me the rounds on my first visit, and 
{ remember his saying: ‘‘ Wnen the C-eux begins to 
mutter, the fishermen must hurry home.’”’ This same 
old fellow told me hatr-ratelog tales of the Couyé; 
guarded by demons ; of Brechon and its pirate caves ; 
hut, most fascinating of all, of Helfer Mouton. a famous 
G .ernrey sorcercr. who once rode over to Saik on a 
tn'z>-branch in one of the wiidest tempests of the year 
Miny a boat was wrecked that nish! ; many a brave 
fisher-lad went down; but one, more lucky than the 
rest, outrode the storm, and, though his boat went to 
pieess on the rocks, himself escaped. And he crossing 
biaself in fear and trembling, related how, when the 
s'orm was at its worst, and the waves like mountains, 
and he had given up ail hope, he raised his eyes in 
prayer toward the lightning-rent sky, and there, to bis 
horror, the center of the storm, beheld Helfer Mouton, 
surrounded by a retinue of witches. They waved their 
arms and laughed and shouted in fiendish glee directly 
above the unfortunate boatman anticipating his fate 
But so appalled was he at the sight that he dropped his 
oars, sapk on his knees, +nd, in this extremity, called 
upon the Lord. ‘‘ Me p! 6!" hecried ; ‘ O Jesu, cl é 
c)} 6 S-igneur ! me pit'é |—me, pecheur!’ Or, divested 
of p»tois, ‘‘ Dear, sweet Lord Jesus, take pl'y on sinful 
me!” Woereat, he averred that a horrible contortion 
selzad the hellish crew. Then the sky grew blacker 
than ink, and forked iightmings rent the clouds. A 
thunder-clap stunned his ears, ani the nex: moment he 
was hurled viol-ntly on the shore, knowing on'y this, 
that the neme of J ssus had broken the spell and freed 
him from H lier M outon’s clutch 

The most wonderful thing in Suk, the G onliot Caves, 
I did not see, they being penetrable onlv at certain 
states of the tide, and by swimming. Roden Nel 
vi-ited them some years ago, and gave a delightful ac- 
count of what bessw He swam ino through the nar- 
rt weh«nnel, to fiod himself in ‘‘an «xq faitely lovely 
Nerela’s pilace, fostinct witn sea-green twiligat; the 
r'ch, rough sides of which were thickly incrusted with 
living gems of all fashions Here all ‘had suff-red a 
sea-chsnze {nto something rich and strange ;’ all was 
living arabetqus, rarest filigree, enchasement as of 
shrines or gobie’s. B-sides the myriads of rory and 
carmine, sunrise-tinted anemones, there were delicate 
p reelain whive ones, innumerable corallines and madre- 
pores, sponees of inflaive warlety and golden Lue 
minute, volcano-like fretted fountatas, jsttiag crystal 
water-light, meanwhile, qiavering on fair-tinted roof 
and wall, green or purple tresses and strcamers of laver, 
dulse, and tang’e, stirring in the dim. bowldered deeps 
below. To flvatin the midst of such glories seemed 
like being in beaven, or at least in falryland. 8 uth- 
ward again from this chamber a windiag corridor illu- 
minated by green te tiight, with delicious sound of rush- 
ing water in {t, conducts i210 another fatr sea-heli. 
Immcnee orange Lu-d actintas were clustered near the 
entrance. Its wealis are buog with multitudes of fatry- 
like, outlandish creatures—Tubularie, Caryophylite, 





ere and this fair marine palace belongs to 
them. 

Nel speaks no more enthusiastically than all who 
have seen the wonderful place, and less so than many, 
Tt fs a naturalist’s peradise, a poet’s dream. Victor 
Hugo raved over it, and made {it the pro‘otype of his 
sea-cave at the Douvres, where the devil-fish caught 
Steur Clubin, and so nearly made an end of Gilitatt, 
8 einburne, too, has visited the Gonlfot caves, and cele- 
brated them fn very noble rhyme. 

The wind was blowing hard as I embarked for Guern- 
sey, and our llitle steamer pawed and curvetted over the 
rising waves A murmur could he heard from the 
Crevx #8 we rounded the Pointe de Darrtble and, giving 
& wide berth to the threatening L’E so du Sarqu, swept 
round L'ttle Sark Once more we gazed up at the 
Cou; 6:, and glanced at Havre Gosselin avd the Gon- 
lidts ere striking out boldly for St Perre. At this 
moment a bless of sunli. h' poured through arift in the 
sullen clouds that afternoon had brought The wind, 
too, lulled ; and thus was granted a last vision of Sirk, 
with {ts granite mess Aamiog crimson and violet in the 
sunset glow, like a gem in the foam fi »cked water, with 
“a’k cormorants screamiog on its ledges, and snowy 
gulls wheeling overhead Then, in a second, the clouds 
closed and the sunlight faded. The wind shrieked 
round us like Helier Mouton’s hellish crew. Oa we 
swept, and soon Sark lay behind us, a mere line against 
the evening sky. 





PRAYER-MEETING WHEEL-HORSES. 


By Marion HagLanp 


OMETHING had happened, or was going to hap- 
pen, in the Middleville Orthodox Caurch. The 
chapel was two-thirds full on prayer-meeting night. 
Nobody seemed surprised, but there was a look of sol- 
emn expectation on some faces, of gladness as solemn 
on others. The chastened souls whose bodies are 
swathed in rusty mourning, and to whom the “ prayer 
without ceasing’ is by tacit consent delegated in most 
c ngregations, were present to a woman, as was natural. 
Uanstural, in the sense of extraordinary, was the attend- 
ance of forty or fifty ‘‘ young people,” the class most 
courted and coveted by all far-seeiag church up-builders. 
The Middleville young people were not addicted 
to prayer meetings Nor was their disrelish to this 
ordinance denied or held in disrepute. It wasa popular 
saying among them that, of all prayer-meetings. those of 
this particular church were the most ‘‘ poky ;’ that 
when one had seen, and heard a aingle specimen of the 
gifts of those whose ‘‘ fle’d ” {t was, he could learn noth- 
ing new by going again. It was furthermore alleged 
by the graceleas critios that these performances were in 
the hands of aring who chose the chapel on meeting 
nights as the arena in which to air their flowers of 
speech and weeds of prejudice and uncharitableness, 
Also, that they would have run the church in all ita de- 
partments had not Mr. Sirong deserved his name,and kept 
the reins in hisown hands. Had the truth been known 
it would have appeared that a majority of the young 
men and women ¢u‘ op this evening were lured thither 
by the direct {1 fl ence of the pastor. He bad been busy 
of late; busy ia the study, in hts pu pit, in pastoral 
visitation, most busy and earnest in hia closet. He, of 
all, was least surprieed at the eiza and material of the 
audience. The long freeze of the church was breaking 
up Not suddenly, in afreshet that might sweep some 
safely, if swiftly, into the haven. but which would cer- 
tainly lift and land many high upon the bank to bleaca 
and rot into uselessness, cr to be rolled back into the 
channel! by much stress of ropeand lever. ‘‘The work’ 
— Mr’. Birong dared ure the word at last—had been grad- 
ua: the sweet fi od of epring warmth upon the heart of 
the chilled earth the soft blowing of the south wind 
upon closed spice-buds. This was as he would have had 
it. By such tokens, he believed, was a true work of 
grace to be distinguished from ephemeral excl‘ement. 
The young people, whom he loved as he would have 
cherished ciildren of his very own hed they been 
granted to him, thought they were there to please Aim. 
He smiled happily to himself, inthe persuasion that other 
and unsuspected {i fluences were at work upon hearts 
and wilis 

H: called them by neme in the sl’ent prayer that com- 
mitted the conduct of the meeting to the Master of as- 
sem bifes 

Mary Pelt, the most audacious rattle and mimic fn 
town. had come {n with her widowed mother. 

( Romember her, O Lord, for good ”) 

Next her was Jsannie Enly, in deep black for her 
twin sister. Tne dogged despair of her face had 
baunted the pastor for weeks. ‘‘ Rsigned!’ she had 
said to him the day of the funeral. “ The death of my 
dariing was unprovoked murder! I don't mean to be 
resigned ¢o 80 foul a deed !”’ 

{‘O Divine Man of Sorrows! stand with thy 
pleroed fegt on this now grave and comfort her with 
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Anna Troy, the prettiest girl in the parish; Lucy 
Townsend, who read and talked metaphysics and had 
Spencerian doubts; poor, deformed Jane Sprague, an 
heiress who loved the world as fondly as the gayest belle 
of them all. 

(‘Father ! satisfy them with treasures that moth and 
rust cannot corrupt !”) 

Jem Lart, an almost-pereusded Nicodemus, had 
slipped into a back seat in an ill lighted corner, having 
been made up without moral courage. Handsome Ben 
March walked well up toward the desk and established 
himself directly under a chandelier, from which post- 
tion he eyed each new-comer, trying with his might to 
look as if his presence and that of others were not the 
joke of the season. Sweet Amy Bond, married last 
month, brought her big, good-natured husband, nes- 
tling in his broad shadow witha flutter of delight he must 
see and feel. Near the door wasa woman who took in 
washing to support a drunken master. Is was with 
her to-night, blear-eyed and ixfismed of complexion, 
‘‘slumping” down sheepishly into his shabby coat- 
collar, ashamed to meet the géz3 of respectable Chris- 
tians, 

The pastor gathered them in the arms of love and 
faith, and left them at the foot of the Cross, when he 
arose to give ou! the opening hymn : 

“Lord! I hear of showers of blessing 

Thou art ecattering full and free ; 
Showers the thirsty land refreshing : 
Let some droppings fall on me !” 

They all sang it, as he knew they weuld. Girls’ 
voices, liquid clear as skylarks ; Bob Bond’s ponderous 
bats, and Ban March's pure tenor (what a voice that boy 
had!), overbearing the lees concordant notes of the sisters 
in rusty black and the brethren who “‘ felt it their dooty 
to jine always in songs of the sanctooary whether they 
knew the toone or not. Toones aln’t all there is to 


church music.” 
‘Even me! Even me!” 


soared and swelled the chorus— 
‘* Lot some droppings fall on me!” 


‘Dear Lord!’ thus the pastor began his spoken 
prayer, ‘‘is not the solemn hush of this moment the 
brooding shadow of the cloud of mercy ?” 

He did not tell the Omniscient what were the pecullar 
olrcumstances of the occasion. All that and more than 
he could explain or imagine were known to the present 
Saviour. E sewhy address Him? He but clung tohis 
feet and besought Him to abide with his waiting people. 

*'On, the Hope of Israel ! the Saviour thereof in time 
of trouble! why shouldest thou be asa stranger in the 
land, and as a wayfarlpg man that turnest aside to tarry 
for a night?’ 

The lecture was in the same key; the text, ‘‘ Draw 
nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you.” 

It was not a sermon, but a fatherly talk, an echo of 
the tender condescension of the Divine ‘‘ Come now, 
and let us reason together!’ Eyes and voice full of 
unspeakable yearning, he told his hearers that some of 
them had drawn further and further from tke fold 
with each year and month and day, and how every 
remove made return more difficult. Forgetfulness of 
God was becoming easy because habitual, whereas 
once, perhaps not very long ago, it had required an 
effort. Side by side with man’s ingratitude he set the 
picture of a neglected, loving Father, always pleading 
with the prodigal, retarding his downward course 
with chastenings, suing for his regard by loading him 
with benefi's, crying out in his human Son after the 
willfully lost, ‘‘ Ye would not ! ye would not !” 

‘**T beg you,” he sald, in concluston, ‘‘ to take God at 
his word now, if you have never done {it before. When 
he says, ‘ Draw nigh to me and I will draw nigh to 
you,’ he means just that, without doubt and without 
reservation. Since the beginning of the ages was it 
never known that he broke his word. The promise is 
sure, because {tis his. From the heaven which should 
be your home he watches and waits for your return. 
Can you grieve this Father? Will you reject such a 
Saviour ?” 

As he closed, his wife, who sat at the cabinet organ 
close by, touched the keys softly. It was her voice that 
— « There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold, 
Bat one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold— 
Away on the mountains wi'd and bare, 
Away from the shepherd’s tender care.’’ 
The other parts were taken up by subdued voices here and 
there. Thg semi-chorus was full of beauty and feeling. 

A t pause ensued before the pastor sald, so 
slowly as to imply reluctance 

‘** Brethren, the meeting isin your hands. If I may 
offer a suggestion, it is that prayers and addresses be 
brief and p:rtinent, bearing directly upon the subj:ct 
that has engaged our thoughts this evening. Also, that 
those whose voices are heard habitually in our meetings 
give way, on this occasion, to others who seldom have 


the opportunity of speaking to us or jo{ning audibly in 
pay poutons, A prayermogting abonl velop the 


a 
es 





strength, enlist the co operation, of the whole church ; 
not be left to the management of afew. I propose that 
we try the effect of a new departure from established 
rules. We should be especially glad to hear a word 
from cur ycung Christians. If you can testify for 
Carist in no other way than by repeating a text of 
Scripture illustrative of the long-suffering and for 
giving mercy cf our God, it may be blest to the souls of 
those of you> own age and class.” 

A sensation, audible in a rustle like the quiver of 
leaves in a breeze, ran through the assemb)y—a sigh 
that betrayed how many were relieved from dismal 
forebodings by this plainness of speech. 

A lad of seventeen, modest yet manly, stood up in 
the heart of the congregation and spoke distinctly : 

‘**God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
rerish, but have everlasting life.” 

“Our young brother's quotation {s timely and helpful 
We thank him for it. Cannot we have something more 
to the same effect ?” 

A white haired man in the ‘‘ Amen’’ benches at the 
left of the desk pulled himself erect by fastening a 
creaking grasp on the back of the seat in front of him. 

‘* Let us unite in prayer !” 

It was Deacon Kingston, one of the best men ever 
made. Ben March had pronounced him ‘‘a talnt who 
would have been translated lopg ago had not the Lord 
thought best to leave him in the church-militant as a 
sample article.” 

Gentle, just, benevolent, devout, he waa the St. John 
of the town and region, beloved byall. Yet Mr. Strong 
—and he was not alone in this—bowed his haad on his 

hand with an inward groan. 

The dear old saint prefaced his petition with the in- 
vocation polished by fifty years’ use. It is safe to say 
that in that time he had not attended five prayer-mest- 
ings without liftiag up his pure heart and mild voloe in 
the same language. 

*‘Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name! Thou art the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Thou fillest immensity with thy presence, and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee. Before thee angel and 
archangel continually do bow, crying, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy ! Lord God of Sabaoth !'” 

I will not goon with ft, although this {s sorrowful nar- 
rative, not travesty. The memory of many readers will 
carry forward Adoration, Confession, Thanksgiving, 
Sapplication, the decorous routine made consecutive by 
bearing in mind the monosyllable ‘‘ACTS.” The 
blessed patriarch slurred over no letter, omitted no class 
orclime. He prayed for those who were of the house- 
hold of faith, for the widows and fatherless, for prisons, 
poorhouses, hospitals, travelers by land and by sea, the 
6 ffi cted in mind, body, and estate, thine ancient people 
the Jews, for the President and both houses of O ngress 
now in session, for Governor, Legislature, and mag{i 
trater, for children gathered in Sunday and day scho)le, 
for superintendents and teachers, for—at this the pastor 
shivered as at a scratch on a flayed surface— the 
heathen lying in darkness in the uninhabited parts of 
thy footstool” ! 

He never did leave oat the clause by any chance, nor 
fail to roll it under his tongue with especial unction, but 
the writhing auditor had hoped against hope and prece- 
dent. 

Eight mortal minutes of the time of two hundred and 
fifty immortal souls was thus ‘‘ {improved ” before the 
beloved diectple rounded cff the prayerful periods with 
time-honored peroration and ascription. It seemed im- 
possible that he should have touched on so many points 
without allusion to the distinguishing features of the 
present meeting, but he came no nearer than to return 
thanks for ‘* the privilege of prayer and of assembling 
curselves together here and elsewhere, to lift up holy 
hands In faith, nothing doubting.” 

Mr. Strong blers:d the plou; tact that struck the lost 
keynote in the instant upraising, with organ and voice, 
of another strain : 


‘* More love to thee, O Christ ! 
More love to thee ; 
Hear thon the prayer I make 
On bended knee, 
This is my earnest plea— 

More love to thee !’’ 
B:fore the last note passed from the ear, a brother shot 
up to the perpendicular with Jack-in-the-box alertness. 
A brisk, bald, blatant brother, a builder by trade, an 
exhorter in meetings many and churches varicu;, but 
holding his membership in the Middleville Orthodox 
Not the best man in it, if the unwilling admission of 
saints and the indignant testimony of sinners were to be 
received. Uzly stories of sharp bargains, clever eva- 
sions of legal obligations, and unganctified temper were 
boldly circulated by the world, and had even crept {nto 
standing committee councils. As he wheeled about in 
the front pew to face the audience, he must have been 
bitaded by self-concelt not to read the language of sad 
visages turned toward him, seoraful face; avycrted as 
from an offensive ohj9ct. 











‘‘My dear brethren nd sisters |” —the strident accents 
had proj ctile forces that matched his gestures—‘‘ our 
pastor means well, and he has told us some precious 
truths, but he fs barking up the wrong tree. He’s too 
easy with us by half. What this peop'e neod {s sharp, 
stirring preaching. He's been a throwing smoc th words 
and tufts of grass at us now for years, and hssn’t come 
to 80 much as clods, let alone the five «moth stones out 
of the clear brook. There’s no use smoothing over and 
rubbing down the rough edges of Scr'pture. He's 
given us only half the text from St James. Here's my 
Bible that’s traveled in my pocket wherever I’ve been 
for twenty years ””—holding aloft a greasy book—“‘ and 
this is what Jread. I always look up the tex’. soon as 
it is given out, to make sure nothinz {s kept back. The 
part of this one we didn’t get is, ‘Cleanse your hands, 
ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye doub!e-minded.’ 
I for one, can't feel to let some folks I see before me 
leave this holy place withcut getting that crack— 
stiaight between the eyes! Theres young men hers 
who play billiards and cards, and drive fast horses, and 
don’t mind looking upon the wine when {ts red, or 
white either, for that matter. There’s young women 
that dance, and read novels, and spend their days In 
vanity, and ridicule the ordinances of the sanctuary. 
There’s professing Christians who attend theaters and 
balls all the week and come to church when the 
weatt er is fine and they are no} too tired out with dis- 
sipation. Other brethren may hold their peace, bu’ I 
can't! The Spirit moves me to cry aloud and spare 
net, to tell these sinners and backsliders that they are 
al) bound fn the same direction, and that is down/ 
Down! DOWN! Let us pray !’’ 

If nobody else obeyed the invitation, the pastor 
prayed, being {n an agony—prayed as other pastors and 
Christian laymen, intent upon God's glory rather than 
their own, scattered all over this land of G spel privi- 
leges, euffer and cry from week to week—‘‘ Lord, how 
long ? how long ?’ 

Biriving to shut out from the hearing offenses to taste 
and conscience, entreating the Master of assembiles to 
overrule even this hebdomadal horror for good, Mr. 
Strong yet could not exclude one section of the exercise : 
‘* Bless htm who {s set over u3 In spiritual things, and 
make him comprehend that it is one thing to baa popu- 
lat man and an elcquent preacher and another to declire 
the whole counsel of God to rampant, dying s{aners. 
Make him to know that when the watchman gives forth 
an uncertain sound upon the trumpét, the wicked and 
unwary do wrest the blast and build out of {t a platform 
for thelr own destruction. Teach him not to fear the 
face of man, but to warn people boldly that their money 
and their education and their pomp and purple and fine 
linen every day will burn like tow in the great and terrl- 
ble day of the Lord. Oh, rend the heavens and come 
down and stamp "—suiting action to word—‘‘the pride 
out of some of these dying worms! Usurp thine 
own throne, and rije rough-shod over these thine 
enemies that would not that thou shouldest rule over 
them |!” 

His oratory—it was not tupplication—was a turbid 
cataract, ripping asunder and hurling along bowlders, 
mud, drift wood, in tumultuous hurly-burly. Hls voice 
arose into a shriek, he thumped on the back of the bench 
nearest him, his audible pantings and gurgliogs threat- 
ened to tear up his lungs by the roots. The clock struck 
nine as he flung out ‘‘ Amen !” and dropped as abruptly 
as he had arisen, his bald head expressing visible oils, 
the sweat running down his face. 

Pale, stern, sorrowful, ths pastor raised his hand: 
** Recefve the benediction !’’ 

What else was left for bim to do or to say ? 

** Grace be to you—and peace—from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen !” 

“Mr. Strong ! I must, at the risk of seeming imperti- 
nent, say how sorry I am for you.” 

It was harum-scarum Bsn March who waylaid the 
pastor and his wife on their hcmeward walk. The 
street-lamp showed the g'az3 of tears on the brave little 
woman's face, but she smiled up brightly at Ban. Sae 
was fond of him, and he thought her “‘ just too jolly, 
you know, now !” 

‘** Nothing would give us boys more pleasure than to 
punch that fellow'’s head, you know, air; yet I fancy 
that might not meet your views. They say every church 
hes one kinky deacon and a prayer meeting wheel-borse, 
Qteer, isn’t {t, that our church up here among the hills, 
in an otherwise unremarkable town, should have a pair 
of wheelers that can be depended upon for a pull every 
time ?” 

The sore and humbled hearts of the listeners quick. 
at that ‘‘our.” The church still had a hold on him, 
then! Ho was not utterly disgusted ! 

Ben went on, unconscious of the drop of balm that 
had oozed from the last sentence : 

** The lead-horee is a'l right. Weallagree that there’s 
no discount on him, if you'll let me say {t to your face 
But when one of the team can’t go more than fow 
miles in s many hours, and the other ts all the tiny 
trying. bolt—why—” 
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‘“FROM OUT ETERNAL SILENCE DO WE 
COME.” 


By Stuart STERNE. 
ROM out eternal silence do we come, 
Into eternal silence do we go ; 
For was there not a time, and swift and slow 
Must come again, when all this world’s loud hum 
Was naught to us, and shall again grow dumb 
Through all eternity ’—Between two low, 
Dark, stony portals, with much empty show 
Of tinkling brass and sounding fife and drum, 
The endless caravan of life moves on ; 
Or whence or whither, to what destiny, 
But He who dwells beyond the farthest dawn 
Knows, yet reveals not, evermore even He 
In silence wrapt, for all the thunder’s roll, 
Save for His deathless message to our soul ! 
—[The Century. 








COMMON POLITENESS. 


Br HeLten EvERTSON SMITH. 


HE foundation upon which {s reared all the super- 
structure of our civil law is the old English 
common law. In all disputed polnts the first question 
is, ‘‘ What does the common law say about it?’ At the 
base of all intelligent thought or construction is com- 
mon sense. The root upon which all sorts of etiquette 
are grafted is that of common politeness. The word 
common not being used to express great abundance or 
frequency, but to denote that common sense is that 
species of knowledge or reasoning for which we have 
the most common or frequent need; while common 
politeness is that for which we have ceaseless call, 
though by no meane that of which we possess the most. 
All the etiquette books in the world cannot teach 
common politeness; it is not an acquirement, but a 
faculty, a giftof nature. The Irish peasant who emii- 
ingly offers his big, rough boot as a “‘ stepping-stone ” 
and his brawny arm as a ‘‘ hand rail” to help some 
dainty lady over a muddy crossing bas the rich endow- 
ment of an innate politeness ; but the self-styled lady who 
accepts his hep without a grateful smile or word is 
more destitute of common polfteness than if she merely 
did not know how to enter a room or was in the habit 
of eating peas with a knife. 

To try to convey a sense of what constitutes common 
politeness to one without the possession of the faculty is 
about as hopeless an attempt as to teach music to a deaf- 
mute or impart a sense of color to the blind. But there 
are few unfortunates who do not possess enough of the 
elements of the faculty to bulld upon. People who are 
weak in the matters of real politeness are generally 
sirong on etiquette; and a man who would have no 
hesitation in giving a cutting rejoinder to a woman 
who had, however accidentally, wounded his self-love, 
would be very careful to tip his hat to her at the precise 
angle prescribed by temporary etiquette. We have 
nothing to say against et!quette ; it is very good and use- 
ful in its way ; but to suppose that its arbitrary rules can 
supersede the laws of common politeness is to suppose 
that flowers will grow by gaslight only. 

Let us enter two parlors upon evenings when thelr 
fair owncrs are “‘ receiving.” Mrs, L. fails not in the 
least of the demands of et'quette. Religlously she 
stands for hours holding st'fily her immense bouquet 
(this was before these monstrosities went outof fashion), 
touching hands, bowing, smiling, till the mouth lines 
harden into cast-iron curves. The collation is one of 
——’'s finest and most costly ; the music is of the best ; 
but the guest who has smiled, and touched hands, and 
said how beautiful the parlors look, and told the hostess 
that che is looking charmingly to-night, cr that every 
one is speaking of it, and that he has already been to 
three or four receptions this evening and finds this to be 
the greatest success, is obliged to make way for a new- 
comer. He has been introduced to but few of the 
people present, though he Knows most of them by sight 
and reputation, and so does not venture upon conversa- 
tion, and finally wandersaway. All the demands of the 
strictest etiquette have been complied with on both sides, 
and perhaps aselfish vanity has been gratified, but cer- 
tainly no higher feeling. 

Now we will present ourselves as guests at another 
recepticn. At this late day it will do no harm to say 
that we are going to the home of Lady Thornton, whose 
delightfully cordial manners made the residence of the 
English Minister one of the most agreeable in Washing- 
ton. Here the hostess is not standing like a monumental 
tlave in the chains of et’quette, but is freely circulating 
among her guests, introducing those whom she knows 
or fancies would be congenial to each other, giving 
always the most attention to the obscurest and least 
attractive persons present or to the greatest stranger. 


Many 2 time has the half-frightened-to-death wife of dn ‘ 





Oshkosh Congressman blessed good Lady Thornton in 
her heart for the gentle, thoughtful graciousness which 
led her to pass over the rules‘of an etiquette which was 
Greek to the poor little woman from Oshkosh and stand 
on the broad and sure foundation of a politeness which 
was common to both because as wide as the world. 

To say that common politeness demands that the 
hostess should ever be, not the sovereign demanding 
homage, but the one who for the hour or the time {s the 
servant of all, would seem to be like repeating that two 
and two make four,’{f we did not see that In too many 
instances this truth seems to be forgotten. If one has 
invited many guests‘or one guest, politeness makes the 
same demand. They who are playing host and hostess 
must for the time lay aside thelr own personal tastes or 
desires in favor of those of the guest. If the latter isa 
gentleman, {t is from his hostess that he will naturally or 
rightfully expect to recelve the little attentions that 
common politeness extends and et/quette demands, and 
to her that he will cffer them. If the guest be a lady, 
the rule is reversed. The hostess who does not carefully 
but quietly so manage matters that her husband or 
other male asscclate in the business of entertaining 
guests does not fafl to extend every possible courtesy to 
her female guests isasad sinner against the laws of 
common politeness. 

Even the etiquette books will teach such things, so 
we leave them alone; for our only wish is to make ft 
plain that common politeness is the fundamental neces- 
sity, and that {ts roots are to be found in the beautiful 
precept of St. Paul, ‘In honor preferring one another.” 








A ReMINDER.— Our readers will, no doubt, be glad 
to be reminded that books and magasines will be very 
welcome at the rooms of the Hospital and Newspaper 
Soclety, 21 University Place, New York. This Society, 
as {s well known, assorts and distributes the reading 
matter sent to them. Pictures and picture papers and 
books are very acceptable. Many of the patients in the 
hospitals cannot read, and pictures are a resource be- 
yond velue to those who care for them. 








KEEP STEP. 


HE Chicago ‘‘ News” says: ‘‘ The latest fad in 
social circles here is news classes among young 
ladies. A large party meets twice a week in the after- 
noon, and the teacher, a lady of ‘great culture, discusses 
with them the news of the day. She takes a newspaper, 
and, selecting matters of foreign and domestic interest, 
discusses and explains them in a most entertaining man- 
ner, the members of the class asking questions and 
making comments and suggestions freely. Last week 
the chief topics were the execution of the Anarchists, 
the illvess of the Crown Prince of Germany and its 
possible consequences, the?scandal in official circles in 
Paris, and the meeting of the Fisherles Commission in 
Washington. Next week new topics will be introduced.” 
A most sensible ‘‘ fad,” and one, it is to be hoped, 
that will travel East rapidly. The ignorance among 
women on the current questions of the day is appalling. 
Not ten in a hundred pay the slightest attention to polit- 
ical questions elther at home or abroad. A class organ- 
{zed for the purpose of discussing legitimate news, led 
by an intelligent person, would do more to lift women 
out of the rcund of trivial commonplaces that crush 
activity of mind than any one force that would be 
within the reach of all. 

Editorials from reliable papers differing in opinion 
could be read and diecussed in relation to the facts by 
any ons half-dozen women and girls of average Iintelli- 
gence. It would givea point to reading, for no question 
of national or international politics now before the pub- 
lic but involves the reading of history, of magezine 
articles, the comparing of political methods and forms 
of government. There are women whose duties will 
not permit of the time for research; but any woman 
could find time to read for ten minutes on a given sub- 
ject, and she can think about {t while darning stockings 
or sewing on buttons, 

Women owe the duty to themselves and families of 
keeping their freshness of spirit and their interest in 
outside affairs. Too many women think the whole of 
their duty accomplished if they keep their houses clean, 
thelr family wardrobes in order, and prepare sultsble 
food. ‘‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment?” What fs life? It is the holy essence 
of growth. What is the body? It is the vessel that 
holds the essence. Both are useful to God and the world 
as they fulfill the purpose for which they were created. 

No woman fulfills her destiny who allows the “life” 
to escape into pots, pans, frills, dust-brushes, and fancy- 
work ; who allows the body to become a machine for 
the accomplishing of certain mechanical ends merely. 

The woman misses the end of her creation who lets 
the world slip by her. Too late she wakes to a con- 
sciousness of the great strides beyond her that her loved 
ones have taken, and realizes that companionship of 
intellect is gone forever, 

Every woman should strive against this, The pleasure 





of living comes in degree as we realize life’s opportuni. 
ties for gaining spiritual, mental, moral strength ; not by 
shutting ourselves from life’s current, but in keeping 
atep with {ts sweep and doing our part to shape its path- 
way. The life cs more than meat. 








CHRISTMAS EXPRESSION. 


HE stereotyped giving of presents at Christmas 
becomes obnoxious to a greater number of people 
each year. It has reached a point where it requires 
moral courage to stand within the lim{t of one’s means 
and refuse to expend more than one canafford. In fact, 
one’s affections are gauged, many times, by the money 
value of the gift. Custom compels us to treat some 
people as the heathens do their gode—buy their good 
will by our yearly offeriags. To give simply to avold 
criticism is sn evidence of cowardice ; to give what we 
cannot afford {is dishonest; to give to curry favor fs to 
desecrate beyord measure this holy season that should 
lift us to our highest selves. 

To let the commercial spirit refgn in the giving of 
gifts that are symbols of God’s great Gift to the human 
race is an evidence of the disappearance of the spiritual 
recognition of the season. 

We lose the significance of the season {f our gifts are 
not the expression of our love—for they should be a 
type of the gift of the Holy Child, and should be sanctt- 
fied by the element of self-sacrifice. 

A gift burdened with debt or decett is a mockery that 
should cover the giver with confusion. 

This season, remembered as the season for recognizing 
the love of the Father and the sacrifice of the Son, can 
only lift us to the mount of blessing as the Holy Spirit 
hovers over our expressions of remembrance, made 
glorious by love and purified by self-dental. 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By ELrsaBETH ROBINSON Scovru. 
APPY is the woman who can order dinner serene 
in the confidence that {t will appear at the ap- 
pointed time properly cooked and served exactly as she 
wishes it to be. She must have in her service one of 
those treasures—as rare in the households of those of 
moderate means as the megatherium or the megalosau- 
rus—a good cook. While this is a great luxury, the 
woman who has taught herself the principles of cookery 
and learned by experience to put them in practice can 
accomplish a great deal with very ordinary assistance. 
To any one who has a taste for the culinary art it {aa 
delight to try experiments, and she learns from fallures 
as well as from successes. For a special occasion no 
new dish should be attempted; it should always be 
tested beforehand, unless the experimenter {s perfectly 
familiar with the principle involved. Everything that 
can be prepared the day before should be done then, so 
as to spare as much fatigue as possible on the day Itself, 
In the bill of fare that follows, the soup may be made 
then, the turkey stuffed and prepared for roasting, the 
tongue boiled amd pressed, the tomato scalloped and 
left ready for baking, the celery separated, washed, and 
rolled in a damp paper, the beets bolled, the plum 
pudding made and put in the mold, the custards made, 
and the oranges and grapes arranged. This leaves so 
little to be done on Ubristmas morning that, unless the 
presiding stupidity in the kitchen is even more dense 
than usual, her mistress need not feel much anxlety as 
to the result, particularly if she can steal a few moments 
to superintend the fricassecing of the oysters and the 
making of the gravy. 
Engl{sh Clear Soup. 
Fricasseed Oysters, 
Roast Turkey, with Oyster Stuffing. 
Pressed Tongue. 
Celery with Cream Sauce, 
Sliced Beets, 
Celery. 
Plum Pudding. 
Custards. 
Oranges and Grapes. 
Co ee. 
ENGLISH CLEAR S0UP, 


Buy six pounds of shin beef, cut the mest in very 
small pieces, and crack the bone by wrapping it in a 
coarse cloth and pounding it to fragments with a ham- 
mer oranax. Add three quarts of cold water, and put 
the pot where it will heat slowly; the water should 
simmer, and never at any time boil hard. The scum 
need not be removed if the meat has been thoroughly 
wiped before using it. It is only the albumef#contained 
in the meat coagulated by the heat; being lighter than 
water, it rises to the top, bringing with it the solid 
particles which it entangles. When the scup begins to 
boll, put in three small carrots, three onions, a head of 
celery, all cut in small plece: ; twosprigs of parsley, one 
blade of mace, salt and a little red pepper to taste. 
Simmer for eight hours ; if by accident it cooks too fast, 
and the water boils away, add a little boiling water. 
When cold, remove the fat from the top, throwjin the 








Mashed Potato. 
Scalloped Tomato. 
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whites and shells of two eggs—these oan be saved from 
the custards—beat {t all together, and let {t boil for five 
minutes ; strain it through a flannel jelly-bag, or coarse 
towel, laid over a strainer. When it {s served, let it 
again come to the bolling polnt. Thin sifps of carrot 
may be added, or vermicelli or macaroni cut in inch 
pleces, eltber to be bolled separately upon being put fn ; 
but they detract from the transparency, which {s the 
great beauty of the soup. 
FRICASSEED OYSTERS 

Half a pint of oyster liquor, half a piat of milk or 
cream ; a tablespoonfulof butter rubbed smooth with 
a tablespoonful of corn-starch; stir this 1a when the 
liquid boils, and add a pint and a half of oysters. 
Season with red pepper and salt to taste. Let it just 
boil, and serve in scallop shells, or, if these are not to be 
had, ou squares of toast 

ROAST TURKEY WITH @Y8TER STUFFING, 


In choosing a turkey, feel the tip of the breast bone. 
If {t bends beneath the fi:gers, the fowl is a young one ; 
but if the cartilage is hard and unyielding, {t is too old 
to be tender when roasted. Wipe the inside with a 
clean, damp cloth ; {f it does not smell perfectly sweet, 
rinse it with warm water in which a little baking soda 
has been dissolved. Cut off the feet at the first joint, 
also the head, pushing the skin of the neck toward the 
body so that there may be encugh to draw back to cover 
the aperture. To make the stuffing, take a pint of 
bread crumbs, crumbled from a stale loaf, one heaping 
tablespoonfu! of butter, salt and pepper to taste; nut- 
meg is considered a great improvement t> the flavor by 
some persons. Mix these well together, cutting the 
butter in very small pieces, and adda pint of oysters. 
Pat the stuffing into the cavity, but do not press it in 
too firmly, and with 4 coarse thread and stout needle 
sew up the opening. Putin a little at the neck to fill 
the vacancy left by the crop and give the breast a well- 
rounded plumpness. Fasten the skin atthe back with 
asmall skewer. Twist the first joint of the wing inside 
the second, press them close to the body, and secure 
them by thrusting a skewer through both. Push up 
the thighs and fasten them to the body with a long 
skewer pushed through them both; bring the lower 
joints over the tail and tie them there securely with a 
strong string. If the wings and thighs will not lie close 
to the body, twist strings around them, crossing the 
breast from one skewer to the other. Lay the dressed 
fowl! in the pan in which it is to be baked, and cover it 
with smal! pieces of fat ham or butter. If not to be 
used until the next day, put itin acold place. When it 
{is put in the oven have a brisk fire, but watch that it 
does not burn. As the fat melts into the pan, baste the 
turkey with it; when well brown, pour in half a pint of 
boiling water, and baste frequently with this ; if {t boils 
away, add asmuch more, Two hours {s suffictent to 
cook an eight pound turkey if the fire is not allowed to 
get low. When Gone, place it on a hot dish while the 
gravy {s being made. Pour into the pan half a pint of 
boiling water, add alittle pepper and salt; have ready 
a tablespoonful of flour rubbed to a smooth paste with 
a little cold water and then thinned to the consistency 
of cream. In this state it will not thicken into lumps 
when poured into the boiling gravy, if it is we)l stirred 
until the mixture boils again. There should be about a 
pint of gravy when done. 

PRESSED TONGUE 


This can be bought ready for use if desired, but it is 
not a difficult dish to prepare at home. Buy two good- 
sized beef tongues, soak them {n cold water for twelve 
hours, put them in boiling water and s{mmer slowly for 
about four hours, testing them with afork during the 
last hour, as when tender they are done. R«move the 
skin and place them {n any straight-sided vessel which 
they will fill—a wide mouthed earthen jar or a tin 
mold with plain sides will answer—cover them with a 
plece of cotton, and place heavy welghts on top—at least 
twelve or fifteen pounds. See that the pressure comes 
on the meat and not on the top of the jar. In twenty- 
four hours {t can be turned out a perfect mold. It 
may be garnished with parsley or celery leaves. 





MASHED POTATO, 


Pare one dczen medium-sized potatoes, and let them 
lle in cold water for some time before they are cooked. 
Have ready sufficient boiling, salted water to cover 
them ; let them boil about half an hour, testing them 
with a fork at the end of that time. When done, drain 
off the water and shake the saucepan briskly ; this makes 
them drier and more mealy ; replace the saucepan on the 
fire for a moment, and when the molsture has evapo- 
rated mash them, and pile the potato lightly in a dish. 
Patent mashers are sold which are superior to the common 
wooden pestle. Good potatoes do not rquire the addi- 
tion of butter or cream. 

SCALLOPED TOMATO, 


Cover the bottom of a granite or earthen pudding-dish 
with a layer of canned tomato, sprinkled with a little 
red pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg ; place over it a layer 
of bread crumbs thickly dotted with tiny bits of butter ; 
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add another layer of tomato seasoned like the first, and 
finish with a layer of bread crumbs and butter. If It 
can be had, a tablespoonful of cream {s an improvement 
to each layer of tomato, and, if it is very acid, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Bake one hour, and serve {in the dish 
in which it is cooked. A folded napkin can be pinned 
around the edge to conceal the dish. 


CELERY WITH CREAM SAUCE, 


Put the finer stalks of the celery into cold water to 
render them crisp ; just before they are required shake 
them well, and arrange them prettily In any fanciful dish, 
A few of the leaves should be left on, as {t makes the 
dish more ornamental. Cut the coarser parts Into pleces 
about two inches long, and boil them in salted, boiling 
water for half an hour. The green stalks that have not 
been blanched answer very well for this purpose, al- 
though the larger white cnes are better. They must 
not be cooked in an iron utensil or they turn black. 
When done, drain off the water, put the celery in a hot 
covered dish, and make the cream sauce. To one cup 
of boiling milk add one dessertspoonful of flour rubbed 
smooth and thinned with cold milk. A teaspoonful of 
butter worked up with the flour improves it. Add salt 
to taste, and pour the sauce over the celery as soon as It 
tnickens. 

SLICED BEETS, 


In England this vegetable is always called beet-root, 
though it is hard to say why it should be honored with 
a compound title when no one thinks of sayfog turnip- 
root or carrot-root, as might be done with equal propri- 
ety. In preparing beets care should be taken not tocut 
the skin or any part of them, as the red juice oczes 
away through the wound, leaving them white and com. 
paratively tasteless. They require long boiling to render 
them soft; six hours is not too much for beets of me- 
dium size. When done, they should be plunged in cold 
water, the outer skin removed, then sliced tn very thin 


slices, covered with vinegar, and served cold. They 
will keep for at least a week in winter. 
PLUM PUDDING, 
This is the crownlug glory of the feast. It was an 


old custom for every member of the family to give a 
stir to the Christmas pudding, even the baby’s fingers 
being clasped around the spoon. Half a pound of 
beef suet, half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
bread crumbs, a quarter of a pound of sugar, two 
pounds of raisins, two pounds of currants, half a pound 
of candied citron cut in thin pieces, six eggs, one 
tea:poonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of all. 
sp.ce, half a teaspoonful of cloves, half a nutmeg, 
grated, two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, salt to 
taste, about one pint of milk. Steam six hours, Chop the 
suet very fine, and rub {t Into the flour. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs and add them with the sugar. Put in the 
milk ; the cxact quantity cannot be told, as the amount 
required depends upon the quality of flour and bread 
crumbs used. . Add the bread ciumbs, spices, and salt, 
Have the chocolate melted in a bowl over the boiling 
tea kettle, and stir itin. Putin the whites of the eggs 
beaten to astiff froth, the citron, and then the fruit, 
well flcured, to prevent {t from sinking to the bottom of 
the pudding. Place it in a buttered mold or dish that 
it does not quite fill, and cover the mold while steaming. 
When the pudcing is dished, pour over it four tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy, and light it just as the dining-room door 
is cpened to admit it. A sprig of holly should be siuck 
in the top if {t can be procured. 
BOILED CUSTARD. 


The use of a double boiler renders success in this dish 
more certain. A tin pail set ina pot of bolling water 
answers the purpose. Boil one quart of milk with half a 
pint of sugar; beat the yolks of five eggs and the whites 
of them enough to blend them thoroughly. When the 
milk boils, pour a little of it on the eggi.—on no account 
put them into the boiling milk or they may curdlc—add 
the whole of the milk by degrees, then pour all back 
into the tin, and stir constantly until it thickens. It 
will not curdle unless {t boils ; to prevent this, when it 
begins to thicken lift the tin cut of the boiling water 
once or twice and replace it, sti!l stirring, until the cus- 
tard 1s really thick. Pour half of it into a pitcher, have 
ready four tablespoonfuls of melted chocclate, stir this 
into the remainder, and pour {t out. Whencold, flavor 
the plain custard with vantila, lemon, or rosewater, and 
put both into custard glasses. Arrange these on a dish, 
the dark and light custard aliernaiing. Ifa little cream 
can be prccured, it can be whipped with a Dover egg 
beater and a spoonful heaped on each custard. 


ORANGES AND GRAPES, 


These should be prettily arranged in a low dish and 

placed in the middle of the table. 
COFFEE. 

Allow one tablespoonful of ground coffee to each 
small cup of boiling water. Scald the cc ffee-pot, put 
in the coffee and egg-shells or whatever substance {s 
used to clear it, pour on the boiling water, let {t boil for 
five minutes, draw it to the back of the range, and add 


two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Dried codfish skin 
answers admirably for the purpose of clearing It ; a atrip 
two inches long by one wide will clear a quart of coffee. 
Serve it with or without cream or boiled milk, as pre 
ferred. 








VOICED MISERY. 


OW many of us have ached in sympathy with the 

hapless stork who has gazed so patiently upon 
us from screen and fan, from plaque and vase, from 
tidy and scarf! His one-legged agony has found a sym 
pathetic voice at last in Bessie Chandler’s ‘‘ The Jere- 
miad of the Stork,” published in the ‘‘ Decorator and 
Furnisher.” These lines are a fitting close to a fashion 
that had nothing to defend it but the easy outlines of 
the victim : 


‘* * One-legged stork, thou standest sad and lonely ; 
A tear, methinks, I notice in thine eye. 
Oh, tell me—yes, whisper to me only— 
What is the sorrow that I think I spy ?’ 


** And, lo! from out the meshes of the tidy 
There came a feeble, mourntul sort of squeak. 
And while amazed I opened my eyes wide, he 
Opened his eyes, and thus began to speak : 


‘**«T am so very tired of being artistic ; 
My life is one long, patient, painful ache ; 
I am so wearied of these weird and mystic 
Poaitions which they force my form to take. 


‘** «Tn crewels, silks, in worsted and in cotton, 
Now black, now white, now grave, now madly gay, 
They’ve worked me ; and one wrong |s unforgotten— 
They’ve done me most and worst in appliqué. 


‘** “Sometimes they plant me ’mid some rushes speary 
In attitudes no well-bred stork would take, 
Holding one leg up, till I get so weary 
I sometimes think my poor strained back wil! break. 


‘**They’ve worked me standing, running, sleeping, fiying ; 
Sometimes I’m gazing at a crewel sun. 
They’ve worked me every way, I think, but dying ; 
And, oh! I'd wish they’d do that and be done! 


***T could forgive them all this bitter wronging 
If they would grant one favor, which I beg— 
Would gratify but once my soul’s deep longing 
Just to put down my cramped and unused leg. 


“** Know you of any one with sorrows greater ? 
A creature with a life that’s more forlorn ? 
Hounded forever by the Decorator, 
I wish, I wish I never had been born !’ 


** A silence fell; I gazed ; he had subsided. 
I listened vainly ; all was dumb and still 
Upon the tidy where the stork resided 
With upheld leg and red and open bill.’’ 








THE MODERN JUGGERNAUT. 


HO ever saw a portrait or a photograph that 

gave the sitter satisfaction—unleas it be the fair 
heroine of Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Five-o’clock Tea’? What 
tiny measure of satisfaction we may have found disap- 
pears with time as fashion’s dictates label the hatr. 
dress, position, as belonging to the past. 

There {s a satisfaction in the hang of a dress or the 
style of the hair, even when we feel that the artist has 
not done justice to the face we placed at his disposal. 
It was left to a woman to discover a method by which 
our portraits can retain at least their charm of ‘‘ style.” 
The method {s somewhat expensive, but it may be ap- 
plied possibly by some other genius by some less expen- 
sive method. 

A dally paper says : 

‘“*A young artist in this city has a semi-occasional and 
curious contract, namely, to call at the house of a lady 
whose portrait he painted some years ago and dress the 
portratt’s hair. The young woman wore a Langtry knot 
when she was originally depicted, but fashions change, and 
when she took to bangs her portrait did the same. That 
piece of canvas has conformed to all the whims of fashion, 
with this important advantage: that while the hair is done 
up with the latest kink, making it seem as if the picture 
were painted only yesterday, the face does not grow a 
week older. If the time should come when the hirsute 
aspirations of fashion’s devotees lead them to the rebuild- 
ing of those monuments of hair, powder, and pomatam 
that were the correct things to carry during the Georgiau 
era—a circumstance that, combined with lighthouse hats, 
would put a stop to theater-going—a strip will have to be 
sewed to the top of the canvas for the accommodation of 
this addendum. The artistic hair dressing service is a new 
freak. The young lady of the future will perhaps have 
her portrait painted by some eminent master, and a work- 
man of average ability and patience will suffice to repre- 
sent the annual changes in her dress. Indeed, a distin- 
guished suit of clothes by Mr. Worth might be hang over a 
lay gure and copied in paint, without subjecting the lady 
to the exhaustion of a long sitting.”’ 

This last suggestion cails to mind an incident that 
occurred less than alundred years ago, which proves 
that man has his weakness for display, A young 
man and his flancée were discussing a proposed cal! to 
be made by the y. ung man’s cousin on the young lady. 





The caller was a fashionable young lady from another 
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city, and the young man was anxious that his lady love 
should make a good impression, that the report to his 
friends might be favcrable. ‘‘ I want you to look your 
very best,” said the young man. ‘‘—— is very critical, 
Be sure and wear something handsome.” With a some. 
what deepened color the young lady replied : ‘‘ Peahaps 
it would be better to arrange my dresses on the fur- 
niture and remain upstairs.” The rebuke was felt, and 
it iz safe to say was never deserved again. 

The tyranpy of clothes, of fashion, closes more ter- 
ribly over the incividual and family life in many 
hc mes than does the power of the Tsar of Russia in that 
much-governed country. 

We gauge our friends largely by what they wear, 
and use our clothes as the current coin of society. 





FourTsen Routes —What shall we teach our boys is 
answered by the L3eds ‘‘ Mercury” as follows: 


Teach them to be useful. 

Teach them to be trathful. 

Teach them to be manly. 

Teaeh them to be polite in manners. 

Teach them the valus of time and money. 

Tcach them to avoid tobacco and strong drink. 

Teach them carefal and ccrrect business habits. 

Teach them, by example, how to do things well. 

Teach them to ride, drive, jamp, ruc, and swim. 

Teach them how to get the most for their money. 

Teach them the habits of cleanliness and good order. 

Teach them to avoid profane and indecent language 

Teach them to be neat and genteel in their appearance. 

Teach them to be polite to one another, helpiul to the old 
and weak, and kind to animale. 








Our Youna Forks 


SCUDDING CHRISTMAS CLOUDS. 


ILE the greater number of our young readers 

may not have read Thackeray's novels, there 

are very few of them who have not heard of that simp!e- 
hearted, kindly genius, who entered so warmly into the 
lives of others that he could 8} mpath!z3 with all, from 
the tiny toddler to the toddlers grandpa. In one of the 
Roundabout Papers by Thackeray, he talks about 
Caristmas at home and in the streets. He tells us some. 
thing we should ail remember, but donot. Caristmas 
comes at the close of the year, and fathers and mothers 
have to make up accounts and decide whether they are 
richer or poorer than they were at the beginning of the 
year, and look carefully to the prospects of the coming 


year. 

Thackersy tells us of a walk through the streets of 
London with a little boy named Bob. He describes the 
faded mistletoe and holiy, how all the shopkeepers are 
trying to sell the gay things left over from Christmas 
week, and then says: 

** Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights besides 
pantomime, pudding, and pie. One glorious, one del'ghtful, 
one mest unlucky and pleasant day we drove in a brough 
am, with a famous horse, which carried us more quickly 
and briskly than any of your vulgar railways, over Batter- 
sea Bridge, on which the horse’s hoofs rung as if it had 
been iron; through suburban villages, plam caked with 
snow ; uoder a leaden sky, in which thesun hung likea red- 
aot warming-pan ; by pond after pond, where not only men 
and boys, but ecores after scores of women and girls, were 
s iding, and roaring, and clapping their lean oid sides with 
laug iter, as they tumbled down and their hobnatied shoes 
flow up in the air; the air frosty with a lilac hazs, through 
which villas and commons and churches and plantations 
gimmered. We drive up the hill, Bob and | ; we make the 
last two miles in eleven minutes ; we pass that poor, armless 
man who sits there in the cold, following you with his eyes 
I don’t giveanything, and Bob looks disappointed. We are 
set down nearly at the gate, and a horse holder opens the 
brougham door. I don’s give anything ; again disappoint 
ment on Bob’s part. I pay a shilling apiece, and we enter 
into the glorious building, whic is dscorated for Christ. 
mas ; and straightway forgeifalness on Bob's part of every- 
thing but that magnificent scene. The enormous edifice is 
all cecorated for Bob and Christmas. The stails, the 
columns, the fountains, courts, statues, splendors, are all 
crowned for Caristmas. The delightful Negro is singing his 
Alabama choruses for Christmas and Bob. He has scarce 
ly done, when, Tootarootatoo! Mr. Puach is performing 
his surprising actions, and banging the beadle. The staills 
are decorated. The refreshment-tables are piled with good 
things ; at many fouctains ‘ MULLED CLARET * is written 
up in appetizing capitals. ‘ Muiled Claret—oh, jolly | How 
cold it is!’ says Bob; I passon. ‘It’s only three o’clock,’ 
says Bob. ‘ No, only three,’ I say, meekly. ‘ We dine at 
seven,’ sighs Bb, ‘ and it’s #0-0-0 co-0-old.’ I atili would 
take no hints. No claret, no refreshment, no sandwiches, 
no saveage-rolls for Bob. At last | am ebliged to tell him 
all. Just before we left home, a little Curistmas bili pepped 
in at the door and emptied my purse at the threshold. I 
forgot sil about the transaction, and had to borrow haifa 
crown from John Coachman to pay for our entrance into 
the paiace of delight. Now you see, Bob, why I conld not 
ireat you on that second of January when we drove to the 
palace together ; when the girls and bcys were sliding on 
the ponds at Duiwich ; when the daikling river was iull of 
floating ice, and the un was like a warming pan in the 





deaden sky.” 


Now, some of us, like Bobby, may wonder and be sur- 
prised that this Christmas season has not brought us all 
the plearures and gifts of other seasons; then let us 
remember the unexpected bill, or loss of money, or 
extra expense that could not be avoided, cr the prospect 
of a tmaller income for the coming year, which com- 
pels papa and mamma to be deaf to the hints we throw 
out, or the requests we make at this season which we 
celebrate by gtfte. Just let us try to understand how 
hard it is for those who love us to deprive themselves 
of the pleasure of giving us what we want, for it is often 
much harder to refuse those we love than to grant them 
their wish. Do not let complaints or frowns or sulks 
add to the distress our friends feel when they cannot 
grant our wish. 

Give to the season that which costs but little effort—a 
bright face and a sympathetic heart without the blot of 
selfishness. We can all do that. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER X 
A LARK WITH UNCLE TOM 
Wild was the day; the wintry sea 
Moaned sadly on New E»g‘and's strand, 
When first, the thoughtful and the free, 
Oar fathers trod the desert land. 
—([W. C. Bryant. 
OTHING could have been further from “‘ wintry,” 
or more unlike a ‘‘ desert,” than was the aspect 
of sea and land upon that morning in early September 
when Uncle Tom at last got off for the long-promised 
lark—an all-day’s sall around the bey in the track of 
the ‘‘ May flower,” and in his own small yacht, the ‘‘ Saa- 
gull.” 

He had tried fcr this many times during the summer, 
but always somebody had been taken ill at the last 
moment, ‘‘j:st out o’ spite,” sald Mehitable. Oace, 
even, they had pushed off, and in five minutes would 
have been too far away for a recall, when a man was 
seen running down the wharf, waving his hat and 
shouting. It was the grandson of ‘old Mis’ Kezlah 
Holmes, of Manimet.” It was on this occasion that 
Suzette remarked to Dick, as they walked disconsolately 
back to the house, ‘‘ Whatever else we may be, Dick, 
don’t let’s be doctors.” 

Dick and Suzette had been out in a boat many times 
during the summer, and had found it as exhilarating 
as riding—something like ft, in fact, bu: with this dif- 
ference, that in the former case they rode upon the 
back of the waves. Their sails, however, had been 
brief and limitei to the harbor. 

But to-day a large hamper of provisions was in the 
cabin, and both Jason and Teddy were with them. They 
had asked that Teddy might go, and Uncle Tom had 
engaged him to help with the yacht, for he was a cap!- 
tal boatman. 

The breezs was steady and cff-shore, and the ‘‘ Sea- 
gull,” spreading her white wings, skimmed over the 
water as gracefully, though not quite as swiftly, as did 
her namesake through the blue air above. 

They sailed out to the fishing grounds and anchored. 
When Gosnald, who gave to the promontory and bay 
the name of Ospe Cod, waa here, the codfish were so 
plenty that he ‘‘ pestered” his vessel with them. Bat 
that was not the case upon this day of which I write, 
thouzh they rose obedient enough to the hook, and a 
sufficient number were soon caught for the chowder 
which Jason—who was as good a hand at the making as 
Mehitable—was to cook for their dinner over the little 
sea-stove in the cabin. 

Then up sail and away again |—down near the Pil- 
grime’ Cummaquid (Barnstable), and within eight of 
Nanset, the place of ‘‘the first encounter” and the so- 
journ of John Billington, hoverlag for a little time off 
Provincetown, and ful! of speculations as to what little 
Haumilitie Cooper and John Billington and Mary Aller- 
ton had thought about it all. and trying to picture how it 
must have looked in that wintry weather of 1620, with 
tall trees where the sand is now, and the hostile Indi- 
ans peeping from behind them. Uacle Tom, as he en- 
deavored to answer all the questions propounded by the 
two, and to sympath!z2 with all their suppositions, de- 
clared he felt as a “ Notes and Queries” column 
might; and Teddy had a new and fateresting lesson in 
history, though he did not know it under that namo, 

From the spires of Provincetown they sailed straight 
back across the bay, dining by the way with great 
appetites, and made their first landing at the Gurnet to 
look at the lights and walk about. 

This name ‘‘ Gurnet” came originally from the gur- 
net fish, which abounds: ff the coast of D:vonshire, Eag- 
land, where are many head]. ncg so called. And it was 
from one of these, probably, that the Pilgrims named 
this Leadiand of New Exeland. 

But there isa much earlier historical interest attach- 
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ing to this spot Thorwald, the brother of Lif, and 
son of Eric the Rad, those bold and hardy Northmen 
who explored the coast of New E gland about the year 
1000, and the story of whose exploits is preserved In 
the Icelandic Sagas—Thorwald, in the spring of 1004, 
proceeding northward after spending the winter at 
Vinland, near Mount Hope Biy, was driven by a 
gale on the shore of Cape Cod. After repairing his 
disabled vessel he safled directly west, and came to a 
promontory the loveliness of which so charmed him, 
says the Saga, that he sald to his companions, ‘‘ This {3 
a beautiful spot, and here I should like to fix my 
dwelling.” This spot was the Gurnet. 

The admiration of Thorwald may seem exaggerated 
to us, as it did to Suzatte, when we see the Gurnet of 
to-day, for in itself {t {s a barren spot, though it has the 
never-falling charm of the nelghborhood of the sea. 
Bat at the time that Thorwald visited it, as Uacle Tom 
reminded Suzstte, it was probably covered with trees 
and shrubs—the oak and waliut and sweet smelling 
juniper—as were the beach and Clark's Island. And 
then, too, we must remember that Thorwald came from 
Greenland. And though the climate of Greenland was 
many degrees milder then than now, yet so was that 
of New Eagland, and, lying so much farther south, it 
must have had an almost tropical beauty in Thorwald's 
eyes and seemed a very piradise to him. 

At apy rate, as the Saga says, he found this head- 
land a most entrancing spot, and when, shortly after, 
he was morta)ly wounded by a polsoned arrow shot by 
an Indian, he asked to be carried back there and burfled 
‘where I thought it good to dwell. It may be it was 
a prophetic word which fell from my mouth, about 
abiding there for aseason. There shall ye bury me, 
and place a cross at my head and another at my feet, 
and call that place for evermore Krossa-ness” (Cross 
Cape) 

And so, after he died, it was done as he had gald. 
There is a headland in the neighborhood of Boston that 
claims to be Krossa-ness, but no descendant of the Pil- 
grims ever admits that claim for an instant, Aunt Pen 
told Suzette when relating to her this beautiful legend. 
The true Krossa-ness is the Gurnet. And, perched 
upon the highest part of the bluff, Suzette and Dick 
had « vision that day of a vessel, strange in shape, and 
manned by blue eyed, fair-haired sea kings, who ‘‘ never 
sought shelter under a roof, or drained their drinking- 
horn by 8 cottage fire,” but who without fear sailed 
their ships, destitute of chart or compass, steering by 
the sun by day and the stars by night, and when, by 
reason of cloud or fog, these failed them, trusting only 
to chance. 

By six hundred years the atrival of that strange bark 
had preceded that of the ‘' Mayflower.” And at this 
thought Susstte began to regard the coming of the Pil- 
grims as a wery recent event indeed. 

Bat it soon retook its former place in her mind as they 
again embarked and sailed slowly along by the cove 
which lies between the Gurnet and Laquish, wherein 
the exploring shallop came so near being wrecked 
in the night and storm of 1620. Her mast was broken 
in three pieces, and it was with great difficu'ty that she 
escaped and came to anchor close under the shelter of 
what is now Ciark’s Island. The Pilgrims did not know 
it was an island, however, until the coming of dawn 
revealed it to them, and they lay to all night in great 
dread of Indians, for their firearms were so drenched 
with water as to be useless. But on landing they found 
no Indians, and nothing more inhospitable than snow 
and ice. It was Saturday, and they passed the day in 
mending their shallop and cleaning thelr firearms, 
And the nex! day belng the Sabbath, they “‘ rested.” 

At first they thought of settling there, and looking no 
further. The seeurity of the place pleased them. It 
was far away from Indians. But, on the other hand, 
there were no springs or runniog streams such as they 
afterward found in Plymouth, and they feared a scar- 
city of water in time of drought. Then, too, there were 
no cleared spaces in which to plantcorn. Tae island 
was covered with woods, and it would take a long time 
to render even a small part of it fit for planting. §o, on 
the whole, they thought it best to look further, and they 
named the island for the mate of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” who 
was with them, which name it retains to this day. 

As the “ Sza-gull” rounded L:iqatsh Potnt, the small 
island lay just before them, no longer woody, but 
smooth and round and full-fleeced as the sheep that were 
feeding upon its fat pastures. It is a gem of an island, 
green in summer as an emerald. 

The ‘‘ Sea-gull” dropped her sails beside a small pler, 
and they made a brief stay, and went furiher into the 
ialand to see a great bowlder upon which is cut this 
legend, Here wee resied, Tois bowider is calied ‘‘ Pal- 
pit Rock.” 

They did not land atthe pler at Captain's Hill, but 
skirted along the shore, Here innumerable seals were 
playing, bobbing their round, black heads cut of the 
water like so many bcys. It was Ligh tide, and they 
sailed a litle way up Jones’ River. Ard it was just 
after sailing out frcm the mouth of that river that ikey 
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discovered that a baby seal was following them, barking 
at intervals like a lit): deg. It rerched the yacht and 
tried to clamber/n. in awkward fashion. It had a moat 
beseeching, winning look in ita brown eyes, and Suzette 
begged, ‘ D» take it in, Uacle Tom.” 

And, Uscle T.m lendicg a hand, the small creature 
tumbled in and waddied along to Sizstte’s feet, and 
seemed greatly pleased when she patted i's damp bead. 

‘‘I wonder where the mother can be,” said Uacle 
Tom ‘'l hope she basn’: deserted it.” 

‘Oh, if she has U.cle Tom we can take it for a pet ! 
It's too big fur the aquarium, but i.’s a dear little thing,” 
and 8. z-tte patted its head again, and thereupon it tried 
to scramble up into her lap. It was not large for a seal 
—perhaps two feet long—but it was a huge lapful 

‘You'd find it a diffi ult pet to care for,’ replied 
Uncle Tom. ‘' Oae of the boys brought one in one day. 
It followed his boa! j ist as this one has done, and he toc k 
it in and brought {it b« ms, and tried to feed it with milk 
from a botile. But it ate but little. It used to follow 
him about the shore, and cried like a baby. He kept it 
in a boat house, and used to put it in the water and try 
to make itswim cff in search of its mother. But it 
wouldn’t. I: liked to be held in arms like a baby, too 
Bat after a )ittle it died.” 

‘I do hope the mcther will come for this one, then,” 
sald Suzette. 

And presently they saw her swimming rapidly be- 
hind them, and when she came along: ide the ‘‘ Sea-gull” 
Uacle Tom liftd up the baby end dropped it besice her 
She e'asped it tightly with ber flippers, though the little 
creature struggled to get away, and cried cut after the 

echt, 

' It was sunset when at last the ‘‘ S2a-gu'l”’ drew near 
Lovg Wharf, and dropped her satls, The sky was 
flushed with the rosy pink of the afterglow, in wh'ch 
innumerable little clouds were fi ating like a fl-et of 
golden argostes. Tois beautiful tint was reflected in 
the water, so that the yacht seemed to float between two 
seas of color, the one transparent and fixed, the other 
flowing and opeq te. 

Over the Jast Suzette was leaning, wondering at the 
depth of ¢ lor, and if it were rosy pink c'ear through and 
through to the muddy b ttom—when, somehow, nobody 
knew just how, she cs: her balance and plunged head. 
long, and the traz qull water broke tnto num berless ripples 
like scattered rose petals as {t closed over her. 

Teddy was after her in an fostant, and Dick would 
have followed had not Uacle Tom seized him and hel’ 
him fast while both he and Jason stood with their eyes 
fixed upon the ¢pot where th» two had gone down, ready 
to help them when they should come up. In a brief 
instant, although {t seemed like an age to the three 
watchers, Suzatte’s head sppeared above the water. 
With a motion like that of a epaniel, she shook the salt 
sea-dre ps from her eyes, and, catching signt of the eager 
anxious feces in the ysent, called cheerfully as she 
struck t& ldly out, ‘‘ Just see me swim, Uncle Tom! it’s 
splendid!” And as she se'z9d the outstretched hands and 
half climbed and was half lifted on board, she added 
‘There are barnacies on the bottum of the ‘ Seagull,’ 
Uocle T..m ; I saw them as I went down ” 

* Oh, you carelrss, cool good-for-naught girl'e |” said 
Uncle T'm ‘Don’t dare to tell me you did ft on pur- 
pose, or I shal] shake you” Aod he reached out a help- 
ing hand to Teddy, who had followed directly in 8u- 
gotte’s wake, but who, disdaining the prcffsred he'p, 
climbed lightly on board and likewise shook himself 
like a spaniel. 

“That's just what I need,” replied Sizette, looking 
do ®n at the little streams of water which were ruonivg 
off her at every point upon the deck. ‘‘ I ought to be 
shaken or wrung ou’,” and she gave a twist here and a 
equee zo there. 

** Well, we must get you to the house as quickly as por- 
sible,” said Uscle Tom, ‘‘cr you'll havea chili—ycu 
and Teddy. Here, Jake, lend a hand,” he called out 
to a man on the wharf, and the ‘‘ Sea-gull” was qaickly 
pulled alongside. 

But Teddy declined to go up to the house with the 
others, though Dick said, ‘‘ You can have a sult of my 
clothes to put op, Teddy.” He would go directly home, 
hesald He knew, andher. fi cted ruefully on the fact, 
as he wa)ked drippleg away, that he would have to goto 
bed at orce, for he had no other clothes than those he 
wore, He knew, too, that Mrs. White wou!d scold him 
roundly. She alwsys ecolded him, whatever happened. 
He was the scapegoat who bore the sins of the whole 
family. If it rained, if Sally let the fire go out, or Mary 
broke a dish, or Mrs, White had a quarrel with a neigh. 
bor, somehow she always contrived to make Teddy re- 
sponsible for it all, and scolded him. Sometimes he felt 
badly, Bat general'y he did not care. Much scolding 
had hardened bim. 

But the thing he did regret was that he could not go 
and tell little Beas that nigbt all about the day's pleas- 
ure, as he had intended to do. He wanted to teil her 
how he had seen the place where Juhn Billington stayed 
with the Indians, and the spot where the Pilgrim women 
bad their fist New England washing-day. He wanted 





to tell her, too, about Clark’s Ialand, where he had been 
maby times bsfore, but never until that day had known 
ite story. And about the baby seal. But most of all 
did be desire to tell her about the blue ¢y od, fair-hatred 
sea-kings. Toey lived in N rway, it seems, and Teddy 
knew where Norway was on the map They were 
called Vik'ngs, 80 Dr Tom said And a few yzara be- 
fore, a great ship had been found in N orway—buried in 
@ mound where it had been biiden for one thousand 
years. This was the ship of one: f thee V kings; aod 
when he died he was laid in the ship, and the two had 
been buried together. 

Woaat capital stories Dr. Tom could tell! There wa: 
the one about the Obinese ducks: how they lived with 
their owners in the same boat, and how they foraged all 
day along the river banks, and, when they were called 
at night, each came hurrying and ¢currying, trying not to 
be the last one, bi cause the last one was always whipped. 
And that story about the little German hen ; that would 
jist suit Ifttle Boss ! 

Well, he was glad he hopped overboard, anyway. He 
would do it every time for 8 iz4tte, or Dick either. And 
80 he only just looked {n at the honeysuckle-shaded win- 
dow to ssy he couldn't come that night, but would be 
there bright and early the next morning 





JOSEF HOFFMAN. 


HE violins were being tuoed, there was the rus‘le of 

dresses the bumcf woices, as we took our places 
that Thursday afternoon in the Me'ropolitan Opera- 
H use, New York, waiting for the appearance of the 
wonderful young pianist, J mef H ff nan. 

It was not the k'nd of audience usually found in that 
{mpreasive sulftorlam. In the boxes, and si: gy and {pn 
groupe throughout the house, were children scattered 
like datsies through the fi:ldgin autumn. Perhspe the 
greatest compliment J wef received from his audience 
that afterno n was the silence and strict attentioa of his 
young hearers 

The violins caased their little notes of preparation 
and settled in their pleces like birds in the twilight nes- 
‘ling for the night. A’ list all{is ready, te leader appears 
and is greeted with applause, which is dying away when 
there appears on the stage a bey of about ten years of 
age, Oressed in dark knickerbockere, dark s\ockings 
pumps, and a blouse waist of flannel with broad sailor 
collar. He came on to the stage with the step: f a boy 
about to do something that heexpec’ed to e jy very 
much. He bowed to the audience, then took his seat at 
the plano, and looked very cilmly at them, ecarcely 
seeming to take in the fact that they were ind'viduals 
The leader waved his baton, and the first notes of the 
orchestra broke on the ear. The audiencs were scarcely 
conselous of the performers, so inteat were they on the 
little, immovable figure bef ra the plano, so imp stient to 
hear the first notes that the slight, powerful flogers 
would bring out. At last the full, clear notes of the 
plano broke un the ear. Olear, powerful, with the 
vigor of 4 man, again tender, gentie as the note of a bird 
at the first ray of morning light. The audience were 
enraptured ; but the litle musician gave his whole heart 
to the expression of music that was hidden within him 
The children were breathless—for here was one cf 
then s lves, and he was detog what few men could do! 
When the coneerto was finished, Joaef left the piano, 
bowed to the audience, and with springing s eps left the 
stage. Even the trained mus‘e'ans who accompanied 
him look at him with wonder—for he is, when away 
from tbe plano, a little boy. 

Wao !s this wonterful boy? Josef H ffman was 
born in Krakow, Poland, ten years ago Tats is one of 
the oldest cities in P land, ite history dating back tu 
ap 700 Itcontains a famous cathedral and twenty 
chapels, and of course is a city where music enters 
largely imto the life of the people. Josef Hoffman first 
manifested his musical gentus when about four year, 
old, and has been eflacated by his father only. He has 
dark hatr, is rather slight in + ppearance, and {fs about 
four feet tall. Hts mannere are very gracious and at 
times elegant. He dislixes warm rooms, does not like 
to use a plano stool with a screw, and is very fond 
of riding a bicycle, which last enj»yment he ts not al- 
lowed, because his father is afraii ne will injure him 
self, Josef arrived in N-w York Novembcr 25, and 
was taken at once to the Windsor Hotel. Without re- 
moving his coat or hat, he went directly to the plano 
that had been placed ia his room, and began playiog. 
After a few minutes he turned from the plano with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ My flogers are stiff. I have not played 
fa eight days.” He has played before the Ewpzror of 
Germanj and the Crown P. ince, the Queen of Dsamark 
the P.iince of Wales, and many otber notable people. 
When playing in the presence of the Q een of Donmark 
he insisted on bowing to the sudierce first. Waen re- 
buked be answered, '‘ Tae people represent many, the 
Q 160en only one; why should I bow to her fist t” 

Josef Ucffman is one of several children who have 
astonished the world by their musical gifts. Mozart 
made his first appearance at six years of age, Lissi st 











nine, Rubenstein at eleven. Many children have as- 
tontshed the pubi'c by their musical performances for 
& few years and thea been forgotten because they did 
not fulfil thetr promise, 

If the chilcren inthe O era House had been asked 
thatafiernoon their oplaton, thay would have vwoted 
this bry, who appealed so s'r ingly to them because ce 
isso thorough!y an hovest-hearted bvy, enj ying without 
the manifestation of aff-ctation the mu tc with which 
he charms his audience—‘'A wonder u! musician! A 
delight/ul boy !” Miny of toem leaned forward aux- 
fously, and as the wriokles came in their foreheads they 
seemed to say, ‘‘I practica, and p-aciica, but I cannot 
mike tush mis,’ and soma leaned hick with such a 
discouraged air that said p’ainly, ‘‘ There is no use, I 
can never do that.” But the little boy ut the plano, ali 
uncon: clous of the tumult of thought {a the people, big 
and }{ tle, about bim, played on, his body swaying to 
the music that came seemingly from the ends of the 
small, strong flogers in respons to the commind of the 
spirit of musicG d had implanted in his soul. 

When the last note of the concert died away, and the 
little boy stood bowlog to the spplsuse of the au ilence, 
the children in the house watted and watched, and 
looked scrrowful when the little man who had given 
them such pleasure disappeared. 





AN ARMY OF HOSTESSES. 


ERY few of you have ever been to a more besutt- 

ful reception than that held {a the ballroom of a 

Isrge restsu-act la Naw York last week. Such besutl‘ul 

hostssser, 80 beau'ifully dressed so well behaved | such 

lovely mu fc. such crar ning guests! Pista, every-day 

people felt entirely out of place, 11!l they rem«m>ered 
why they came—to tell you abut ft, 

Well, you aiil wonder what there was pecullar about 
this reception that it should faterest you particularly, 
I wil tell you. i 

We come {ato the brilllantly I'gh'ed room and Jook 
at the first group receiving. Wort beauties! Here 
one ia lovely pink satin, trimmed with 1.ce, emiilag at 
us with the most winning smi'e, and all the o her ladies 
look like the lady {o plok, but are dressed diff. rent’y. 
Here one dressed ready for a drive; and here, one 
reaty for a walk, and another for hi ms only, but all 
smiling and looking as though they expected a great 
change. After admiring this group we pass to the next 
one. Well, here we are in the presence of representa- 
tives of every na‘ion in Eu-ope. Russ'an wrapped in 
furs, though the Italfan best‘e bim looked perfec'ly 
comf« rtable in a silk kerchlef and no hat F ench and 
German peatant women in thetr national dress were on 
the most amioable terms and did not man!fest the least 
loterest in President G €7y’s res'gnation, English and 
Irteh peasants did not discuss the Land Bul, or Ooer- 
clon, but looked smilingly at each other, intent cn 
being attrac ive to visitors, N w wecome to another 
group who evident'y came fr m Paris, most carefally 
dressed Hw they ever managed to wear those lovely 
dresses On the steamer only those who cared for them 
will know. Aad now what doy u th'nk of the next 
group receiving ? B.bies! every one in long dresses, 
and with and without cloaks; some with the 
most lovely caps—such bewiiching hostesses! You 
really wanted to hug esch one; on'y who ever 
heard of huggteg your hostesses! But we surely 
will if we stay another minute. And what is 
this? Hare fs an Indian tent, with the chicf, and his 
'qiaw, anda papoose, And here a group of curlers, 
anud—reaily !—yes! a toboggan-siide, and tobogganers, 
fa blanket sul's, with glow! g cheeks, rushioag down 
the slide! Waoat fun! and how queer! Alli in a ball- 
room, with the music floatiog around and about us! 
We look and look; but time, like a p»l'ceman, fays, 
““Movecn!’ Here weare io Japan. No: Jspan bas 
moved to New York for the Caristmas season. Atany 
rate, here are such a crowd of Jipanese ladies and 
gentlemen and caildren, recelving! What lovely em- 
broideries | Yot we cannot cal the wearers beautiful, 
even with their bland smile. We pass on, to find our- 
selves in front of—wel), such a qu er group for a recep- 
tion | Cooks! caps, aprons and ali c mplete; not only 
the cooks, but the cooking stove, beautifully flaished in 
copper Ido not wonder you are surpriced, but you 
would have been charmed if you had sven the bvautt- 
fui cooks. I'm sure no one ever Jo ked as pret'y cook- 
ing except your owo mamma Have you guessed who 
this ‘‘ Army of Hustesses” were? D lls, every one! 
and this was a dolls’ recepilon. And before th; recep- 
tion was over the pretty nost sses were sold, and, care- 
fu ly wrapped, were c.rrted away lo the arms of very 
bappy-looking litle mammas, and some very emiiug 
big marmmas who tucked their, buadle out of sight— 
well, there, I wil! not tell xcrets, but Im :uce that these 
delightful hostesses, Wao entertained us that afternoon 
without speskiog one word, will be found Ja the arms 
of litue white robed fizures, here and there in the housxs 
of this great city, at the first ray of lizht om Caristmas 
morning. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 
PART I. 


By Georek F, Pentecost, D.D. 





Mj R. L iss man past sixty years of age. He fs 
L | a merchant in the thriving city of ——. He has 
lived in that city for the greater part, if not the whole, of 
his life, and has been in business there for more than 
forty year’ He bears a stainless reputation among his 
fellow-clt zens, and is known far and wide as a pros- 
perous man, wh vse success {a life has been the result of 
‘areful business prisctples and strictly honest and up- 
right dealings. His wealth is not large, though suffi- 
cent. He has notcared for large wealth, but has been 
content to get ahead a little every year by means of # 
safe and squaredealing. A leading map, ff not the lead- 
ip man in his city, he is known and respected by all. 

He was not, at the time I first met him, a member of 
any church, though he was a regular attendant upon 
the services of the church to which his family has al- 

raya beer attached, and was and is the chairman of its 
Board of Trustees. In this position he has ever been 
foremost ia everything that appertained to the church’s 
iemporal welfare, ani by ro means indifferent to its 
spiritual prosperity. Ino fact, in all save membership 
and spiriiual life be has been for years a model man fo 
his city. Always ia his place with his family on Sun- 
‘ays his upright and conelstent life betokened relfiz- 
ious principles. True, he did not attend the prayer- 
meetings, nor did he ever rematn to the communion 
srvice, for the reason that his attachment to the church 
was an outward and not an inward one. He had no 
sprrituaé fellowship either with God or his people. He 
was, however, ‘‘so good a man” that those who were most 
interested in his spiritual welfare were inclined toeay that 
be “ only rceded to joia the church to make him a good 
Christian.”’ On the other hand, many of the younger men 
in the cli} who were not Christlans were in the habit of 
quoting Mr. L. asa justification for their neglect of the 
Christian professto Not a few of them had said to 
me: ‘* There is J. L., he is not a Christ’ in, but there ts 
not a better or squarer man fn town. He has been a 
church goer all his ife; he does not think ft necessary 
to be a confeesor of Christ, and yet as between him and 
many men who do confess Christ I would rather take 
his chances.”’ 

Thus he not only did not enter in himself, but stood 
in the way of others who might have entered in but for 
hie example of unbelfef. There are many such men in 
every community, and, eo far as their influence goes, 
they deter more rn °n from becoming Christians than the 
openly profane. Nobody is kept back from Christ by 
the profane and wicked, while many justify themselves 
behind the outwardly upright, who practically say, 
‘‘Christ is not necessary to salvation, if only you are 
righteous in life toward yourself and your neighbors ” 
Of course Mr. L would not ssy that he put his own 
righteousness in competition with “‘ the righteousness of 
God which is by faith in Jesus Christ,” but this was 
what he was practically doing. For many years his 
pastors had prayed for him and labored with him ; but 
apparently without effect. He was always courteous 
to them when they spoke to him about his salvation, but 
at the same time, with quiet reserve and self-contained 
assurance of the correctness of his position, he would 
assure them that he was doing his duty and following 
out bis convictions according to his own light. He was 
not aman to be pressed or foiced, never so gently, into 
any position which he did not himself clearly see and 
choose to take. That is, he would not act out of 
regard to others, especially in religious matters. The 
result was that few, even of those who were most in'‘er- 
sted in his spiritual welfare, ever spoke to him directly 
won the su! ject of his personal religious standing with 
God. He: was left practically alone, as he desired to be, 
go far as conversation was concerned. though prayer did 
not cease to be made for him, especially by uis wife and 
daughter, who were both earnest Christians 

Ile did not at rst attend the meetings which I was 
conductti g in the city in connection with the churches 
there ; but when the meetings, after two or three weeks, 
were transferred to ‘‘his” church, he began to attend 
them in the evening, in company with his wife. I no- 
ticed him night after night in the congregation, and 
from the regularity of his attendance and the earnest 
nterest he gave to the preaching I supposed him to bea 
Cristian man I had not up to that time made his 
acquaintance, or, indeed, known abouthim. One night 
an unusual number of {oquirers had come forward to 
confess Christ, and among the number a lady of middle 
age, whose dress and bearing denoted that she belonged 
to the “‘upper class” fn socfal life. Passing from one 
to «nother of these fuqutrers, I came to her and asked 
her if che, too, had come to make a public confession of 
her faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. To which she 
replied 





*‘No, Mr. Pen‘ecost. I am a Christian, and a member 
of this church. This is my sister [indicating a lady who 
was sitting by her side, and to whom I had just spoken a 
few word:| [came up to express my gladness and sym- 
pathy with her in the step she has taken ; and also hoping 
that my husband, seeing her come forward, would follow 
her, especially if I left his side and came forward too. I 
am so anxtous for him, and cannot but feel that if he 
does not come out for Christ during these meetings 
he never will.” 

I asked her who her husband was, and where he was 
sitting. She replied by indicating the part of the house 
where he wa? seated, and described him to me so that 
{ could not ja'l to recognize him. After a while, when 
I had finfshed my brief conversations with the friends 
who had come forward, and dismisse’ the congregation, 
I went down the aisle to where Mr. L was sitting. 
Approaching hin, I reached out my hand and said : 

* This is Mr. L , I belfeve ?’ 

He was a -looking man, with grayish-wh'te hair 
and clean sheven face except a mustache. His face 
was large, open, intelligent, and frank. I was much 
impressed with his bearlug, and at once recognizad {in 
him the gentleman who had so Interested me for sev- 
eral nights past because of his careful attention to the 
preaching, and whom [ had supposed was a Christian 
man 

“Yes, air,” was his response as he gaya m2 his 
hanc ; “‘and I am very glad to know you, Mr. Pente- 
cost ”’ 

“Mr. L ,” I replied, ‘‘ Lam surprised to learn from 
your gooi wife that you are nota Christian man. I 
have noticed you for several evenings past in the congre 
gation, and had assumed, from the regularity of yourat- 
tendance and the faterest you manifested tn what I have 
been ssying to the people, that you were a Christian 
map ” 

**No, sir; I am nota Christian ; but I am not indif.- 
ferent to there matters; and I have been very much 
interested in what you have been saying to us during 
the pist few evenings since I have attended the meet- 
ings ” 

This he satd in a very deliberate and somewhat hes!- 
tating manner, as though he were embarrassed, and was 
struggling to order his speech so as to do violence 
neither to his honest sentiment nor to his noliteness 

** But. Mr. L ,” [ replied, ‘‘ why are yeu not a Chris- 
tlan ? You have reached that period in life when most 
men have settled their religious be''efs elther one way or 
the other—for or against Christ. You surely have not 
been all your life without convictions as to the truth or 
falseness of the Goepel. I understand also that you 
are the chairman of the Board cf Trustees of this 
church. You would notoccupy such a position if you 
belleved the Gospel to be without divine authority ; 
and if you belfeve that, I do not quite see how you 
have allowed all these yeara to piss without becoming 
an open disciple and follower of Christ.” 

To this he made answer somewhat as follows : 

‘I certainly have not been without thought upon this 
matter; but I am not prepared now to talk with you 
upon the sulject. It is difficult for me to talk at any 
time, and just now I do not feel inclined to do so. Nev: 
ertheless, Iam very much obliged to you for your inter- 
est in me, and perhaps at another time I may he glad to 
have some conversation with you, but not now. I will 
say, however, that I bave been very much interested in 
the way you have been putting the Gospel to us and I 
think I see some things in a light somewhat different 
from that in which I have been in the habit of looking 
at them.” 

He returned the grasp of my hand, and I left him. 
Of course I could not press the matter any further, and 
must wait some other opportunity. That opportunity 
came two or three nights later. 

The meetings were full of interest, and very many 
persons were being brought ‘‘ outof darkness Into light” 
by the power of the Word and the Holy Spirit. A for- 
mer and beloved pastor of the church where the meet- 
ings were being held, and a special and intimate friend 
of Mr. L,, befng moved by the Spirit, had come from 
his far-away parish to see his old friend and have one 
last talk with him. He spent several days in the city 
visiting from house to house among his old parishion- 
ers, and urging upon them the importance of at once 
choosing the Lord Jesus Christ for their Savicur and 
portion. He had had a:pectal interview with Mr. L., 
who, however, malintatned a kind hut declded daterml- 
nation not to surrender hiuself up to God. thc ugh he 
admitted his interest in the matter, and continued in 
regular attendance upon all the meetings. 

It was on a Tuesday night, and the meetings were to 
close on the following Friday night. At the close of the 
sermon on this evening the usual fuvitetion was given 
for those who were purposed to serve the Lord and were 
ready to make an open confession of their faith to come 
forward and do so in presence of the congregation. 
A large number responded to this invitation, and 
among them was the only son of Mr. L., and his 
young wife. The coming of this young couple was the 





oceasion of a decided sensation throughout the large 
audience ; for they were prominent in society, and both 
of them the children of prominent people. Thefr recent 
marriage also added interest to the step they had now 
taken. The faces of the Christian people brightened ; 
mary of them wept for joy, and others, not Christfans, 
looked more serious and thoughtful. When Mr. L. 
saw his son and daughter-in law leave their seats and 
together go forward ss declared disciples of Christ he 
was greatly moved. He dropped his head and his ael- 
tation was noticed by all those round about him. His 
wife once more left his side and followed her children 
to the front form to testify her joy and sympathy, and 
no donbt hoping again that by so doing her husband 
might be moved to follow them. He, however, remained 
alone in his seat, to the great disappointment of many— 
for the interest of the whole congregation seemed to be 
centered on this prominent man. If he “ gave in,” it 
was felt that he would carry maxy others with him. 
His conversion would be a marked one, both on account 
of his prominence in the community, his age, and th» 
fact that he had passed through many seasons of revival 
without being moved to take any step himself looking 
to a confession of Christ. If he ‘‘ stood out” this time, 
all felt that many men fn the community who were his 
business and social assoclates would be strengthened in 
their unbelief After the meeting was over I ventured 
to approach him once more. His wife, his son, and 
daughter-in-law were standing about him, together with 
‘everal friends who were expressing their gladness to 
them on account of the step they had taken. I was in 
the group, and after others had spoken I ventured to 
say : 

“Mr. L, (do not wish to annoy you with my {mpor- 
tunfty ; but I cannot refrain from congratulating you 
on the decided stand your son has taken ‘o-night for 
Christ, and wish once more to express my earnest desire 
that yo" also will follow tn his footsteps and openly 
confess Caoristas your Saviour. Surely, at least, you 
must rejoice that your son and his wife have thus de- 
cided this greatest of all human questions.” 

I had offered him my hand, which was cordially 
taken and held by him while I spoke to him. He looked 
me fairly in the fac2; his eyes were molst with tears, 
and his lips tremulous with emotion, I surely thought 
the moment had eome when he would yield to the per- 
suasions of the Spirit. 

“Mr Pentecost,” he replied, ‘I can truly say that 
Iam greatly rejoiced that my son and his wife have 
decided for Christ, as you say. I hope they will ever 
prove faithful to their confession As for myself, I d> 
not see my way clear to follow their example, though I 
heartily approve their course. There are many ques- 
tions that perplex me, and, beside, Iam disinclined to 
take any step of importance, such as this seems to be, 
when I am laboring under strong emotion or excitement. 
You must not mistake the emotion which I am mani- 
festing now as marking any particular conviction re- 
specting my own case Itis sympathy with my chil- 
dren. I could not honestly follow their example unless 
I myself were compelled by convictions altogether apart 
from personal sympathy with them. You would not 
yourself advise me to such a course. I promise you, 
however, that I will think tne matter over very care- 
fully, and if it seems clearly my duty to take this step 
I will doit; but probably, ff ever, not while you are 
here or these meetings continue. I should prefer to 
take such a step, if ever I do, quietly, when there was 
no undue exc'tement in the church ” 

I thought I saw in this statement the well-known 
effort of a seul under conviction to make a way of 
escape from action toward God. YetI did not doubt 
the entire sincerity of our friend. The human heart fs 
never more deceitful that when conviction has seized 
upon the conscience. Unwilling to press him beyond 
the point of truest courtesy, and yet unwilling to give 
up the cese without one more effort, I replied : 

‘*Mr. L, I certainly am the last person in the world 
to press you into any position which does not accord 
with your own truest, deepest, and most intelligent con- 
viction. At the same time I cannot forbear to remind 
you that your plea for more tim» to think about 
this matter is somewhat fallacious You have, accord- 
{ng to your statement to me a few evenings since, 
thought over these things, more or less, for the last 
forty years It seems to me that it is time for you to 
act. You are notaskeptic On the other hand, you say 
that your judgment aud your heart approve the step 
which your children have taken to-night. You owe 
the same obedience to God and Christ that they and all 
of usdo If you ought to be a Christian, you ought to 
be oue now No one who intelligently believes in the 
truth of the Gospel is justified tn delaying his con- 
fession of Christ fora moment. Your plea, based upon 
what you call excitement, can hardly be a valid one. 
In the first place, these meetings have been as quiet and 
devoid of superficlal excitement as any ordinary Sun- 
day service fs. That there is deep feeling is a testi- 
mony to the presence of the Spirit of God, without which 
men would not move, If there were no such spiritual 
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movement in their hearts and in yours, you would most 

probably reverse your position, and say that you could 

not take such a step in the absence of any ‘ feeling.’ I 

beg of you, my dear friend. to remember that ‘ Vow Is 

the accepted time, and that now is the day of salvation.’ 
The work of human redemption is complete, the grace 
of God is sutlicient. Nothing dependsupon your moral 
or mental fitness other than your readiness to yield your 
whole heart and life to God by Jesua Christ. A yearof 
anxious thought will not add one jot or tittle to the 
merit of Chiist or induce the grace of God to any fur- 
ther favor toward you. You must boa saved, if at all, 
asasinner, just as you are. At the last, if ever you do 
come to Christ, you will have to give up all these 
subtle excuser, however honest you are in maintaining 
them, and accept Corist. I beg you to do so now. 
Let us right here, with your wife and children, and 
these few Christian neighbors and friends, kneel down 
before God. and make a complete surrender of yourself 
tohim Why not?” 

Mr. L. seemed greatly moved. He bit his lips, and 
moved uneasily on his feet, as if struggling with some 
inward power not himself. At Jast he looked up, and, 
in a decided tone of voice in which all traces of his 
former emotion had passed away, sald: 

‘*No, Mr. Pentecost, I cannot do that. I could not 
do it, honestly and truly. When I become « Christian 
I must do so without reserve or doubt. I thank you 
and all these friends for the interest you take {n me, but 
I am not prepared to do as you all wish me to do, and, to 
be frank with you, I do not care to say anything more 
on the subject to night.” 

We were all greatly disappointed, but it was clearly 
not to be our joy to s*é this man jn the kingdom then. 
I shook hands with him, and bade him good night. 

That night, being at the time the guest of his pastor, 
we had a special ceason of prayer for Mr. L.’s conver- 
sion. We prayed God that he might be brought to 
decision before the meetings closed, both for his own 
sake and that the influence of hisexample might be felt 
by other men {fo the community for whom msuy were 
deeply interested. 
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“ That in all things he might have the pre-eminence.”’-—Colos- 
Flans 1., 18 
T is stated by those who are engaged {n missionary 
labor among heathen of cultured minds that the 
most captivating feature of the Bible 1s the position 
which it accords to Jesus Christ. Not the teachings 
alone, but also, and especially, the teacher commands 
reverent attention. This characteristic 1s so famillar to 
us that {t has lost much of {ts power, but it {s quite worthy 
of our most careful study. I am the more inclined 
to invite you to consider it wlih me because it seems 
clear that only by giving Christ the pre-eminence fn all 
things can we find a satisfactory answer to the most 
pressing quest'ons of our times, 
1. Let ug look first at the subject of practical morality, 
It {s sometime : said that the moral pr cepts of Confu- 
cius and of the Vedas, of Socrates and Plato and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, are a8 clevatei and pure as those of the 
Bible. How shall we meet the assertion ? We will fiist 
frankly admit that many of these precepts are very 
beautiful, but must still claim the superiority of our own, 
alnce, unlike those of heathen moralists, they are not in 
conflict with each other, and are equally well adapted to 
all ages and all climes. They exalt the gentler virtues, 
such as humility and forgiveness, and appsal to nobler 
motives. Ina word, Christian morality excels because 
it is rooted in our religion, while the ethics and the re- 
ligion of the heathen moralists are without vital rela- 
tlons toeach other. All this,and much more, we might 
say in praise of Biblical ethics ; but with many minds the 
merits of our defense will not be promptly admitted. 
We may and must take higher ground. Spending but 
little time fa comparing the merits of moral systems as 
indicated by their re:pective precepts, we must set it 
forth as a claim in every sense and in every degree 
pecullar to the system of Caristian ethics that its power 
centers in the person and life of its founder. We nsed 
say little about the superiority of the G>spal code, but 
w'll glory in the fact that Christ has transformed the 
code into a iife. He came ‘not to destroy, but to ful 
fill.” Lecky, in his celebrated ‘‘ History of European 
Morals,” says: ‘‘It was reserved for Christianity to 
present to the world an ideal character which tarough 
all the change: of elghtean ceaturles hs {aspired the 
hearts of men with an impassioned love, and has shown 
fiself capable of acting in all ages, natlon:, temperaments, 
and conditions ; has not only besn the h'gheat pattera of 
viriue but the hizhest facentive to its practice, and has 
exercised 89 deep an influeace that it may be truly sald 
that the simple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regensrate and soften mankind than 





all the disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhorta 
tlons of moralists.” Such testimony from such a source 
is most important. Here, then, we will give Christ the 
pre-emtnence, holding him up to the world as, without 
ec ntroversy, the most commanding of all moral forces. 
Not only is he the wisest of teachers and the most per- 
fect of models in the sphere of ethics, but, best of all, he 
is willing to abide in the hearts of those who by nature 
are wavering and weak, and nerve them, in the midst of 
the most alluring temptations, to deeds of upright and 
downrigbt integrity. In all matters of morals as well os 
of plety, Jesus is the Life, the Truth, and the Way. 
2. It is only when we give the pre-eminence to Carist 
that the proper relations of the theology of nature and 
the theology of the Bible can be determined. In a very 
important sense the two revelations are but one. The 
wall-established truths of science and of the written 
Word cannot bein conflict. Nature has a theology of its 
own which we must neither undervalue nor overestimate. 
All that nature was commissioned to do is well done, 
but there is very much which it has no power to achieve. 
It peaks to the senses, and through the senses we hold 
fellowship only with what is finite, while, made as we 
are in the image of God, our sculs hunger for the infi- 
nite. Admit that the naturalist can demonstrate the 
necessity of a First Cause, it still remains, as one has 
well said, that ‘‘a philosophical First Cause cannot be 
an object of worship, and therefore cannot furnish a 
foundation for religion.’ 
When we have learned from other sources that there 
{s a God, personal and fatherly, acting ever upon princt- 
ples of immutable right, we may tndeed tind in nature 
analogies and illustrations to confirm and adorn this 
revelation, Lut we need hope for nothing more. Physt- 
cal theology can tell us something about Life and Law, 
but it has no answer for us when we cry for light con- 
cerniag the awful facts of sin and death. It knows 
nothing of such gracious veritfes as pardon and salva- 
tion. 
And there {is especially one phase of this subject which 
must not pass without mention. I allude to the fact that 
nature {s so much inferlor to the soul of man that {n cur 
deepest experiences of sorrow or of joy it can do little 
more than give us the echo of our own feelings. The 
sea, the great mountains, the sunset, the stars, give to 
us what we bring to them, and sometimes little more. 
At least they have no mastery over the soul which will 
change its darkness into I'ght or {ts sorrow into joy. 
One of the tender posts of Germany has given heautiful 
expression to this thought {In his little poem ‘‘ On the 
Seashore,” which loses little in translation : 
‘Two girls were seated on the strand— 

One weeps as O’er a grave ; 

The other from her gentle hand 

Throws roses o’er the wave. 
“The one, Woe’s sorrow-breathing child, 

Groans ’mid her inward strife, 

‘O sea, O sea, 80 dark and wild, 
Thou’rt like, so like, my life |’ 


‘The other, Joy’s light, merry child, 
Knows naught of pain or strife ; 
She smiles, ‘ O sea, so soft and mild, 
Thou’rt like, just like, my life !’ 
“The sea flows on, it seemeth loth 
To heed or song or prayers. 
The sea flows on, engulfing both 
The roses and the tears !’’ 

If another illustration should be given, it would not 
be easy to find one more impressive than that which is 
furnished by the experlence of Taomas Da Quincey. 
For most of us, doubtless, nature has few voices more 
cheerful and soothing than that of the summer wind, at 
high noon, ona day of intense heat, and yet this man of 
highly sensitive organization assures us that to him it 
1s ho'low and solemn, and ‘‘in this world the one sole 
audible symbol of eternity,” and this, too, because, in a 
way which he explains in detail. it became, in his very 
early boyhood, associated with the sudden death of a 
playmate, Such was the summer windtohim. It gave 
him but the reflection of hisown gloom. What then ? 
Only this, that we listen to the inspired word which sets 
forth the glory of Christ as ‘‘the first-born of every 
creature. For by him were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are ‘n earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominfons, or principalities, 
or powers ; all things were created by him, and for him ; 
and he {s before all things, and by him all things consist.” 
Reverently walt in the presence of this truth until your 
whole soul is aglow with the conviction that the Infinite 
Friend who partly reveals himself im the world around 
us, and who knows our need of a higher revelation, has 
so loved us that he would not withhold it. When it 
comes to be true that the beauty and glory of na‘re are 
easily associated in our thought with the Divine Friend 
who stoops to commune with us and even to abide 
within us—when in all these things we give him the 
pre-eminence—then, and not before, will our hearts 
learn the blessed truth that the voices of nature are in 
harmony with the voices of the written revelation. 





1 Preached in Sage Caape!l, Cornell University, Sunday, No- 
yember 13, 1887, 


8. It is only whea we give the pre-einiaence to Christ 


that we can find the true solution of pressing questions 

touching the relation of art and forms of worship to the 

Christian life. 

Without the slightest wish to be controversial, we may 

turn at once to Romantsm, which gives the largest 

welcome to the influences of architecture, of palnting, 

and of music in connection with fis high ceremonfals. 

The reaction which followed the Reformation and which 
culminated in the puritanical rejection of all these 
concomitants has lost most of {ts power, and not a few 
who believe that neither extreme can be right are per 

plexed to find the proper mean I am persuaded that It 
cannot be found unless we look far below the surface. 
Perhaps no one has put the matter more clearly than 
Schlelermacher when he says, ‘‘ Catholicism make; the 
relation of the bellever to Christ depand upon his re 

lation to the church. Protestantism makes the relation 
of the belfever to the church to depend on his relation to 
Christ.” In the same spirit, a kindred phase of the 
same subject is presented by Dale, of Birmingham, when 
he says, ‘‘ The direct access of the soul to God {s the 
ultimate principle of Provestantism’ Acoepting the 
truth of these statements, it becomes quite clear that we 
must reject everything which does not ald us in our 
efforts to give Christ the pre-eminence. Art and 
ordinance may help or they may hinder us {nm our ap 
proaches to a personal Saviour. Possibly they may help 
one and hinderanother. There {sa recognition of a real 
want of human souls in the Romish dogma of the Real 
Presence. While we regard it as most unreal, we need 
not waste time in controversy about {¢, but must pofat 
each seeker to his ever-present Saviour, allve forever- 
more 

4 Weare thus very naturally led to present a few con 
siderations which bear more cictely upon the personal 
experience and life of the Curistlav. Here, too, Carist 
must have the pre-eminence—no’ doctrines simply, nor 
sentiments concern!ng him, but Carlst himself. What 
eversmey be the difference in creeds upon other polnts, 
in one thing all thoughtful and reverent seekers after 
God are akin. As the world faies, and spiritual things 
gain a stronger hold, the conscious need of a personal 
Saviour becomes more impera'ive. The familiar hymn 
of Mr. Bryant’s, of which the first stanza is, 

‘* Deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a psacefal tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep,”’ 
he modified so as to read : 
‘The anointed Son of God makes known 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.’’ 

The venerable Dr, Spear, so weil known asa Christian 
minister and as one of the editors of the ‘‘ Indenend- 
ent,” very recently has given testimony which affords 
the most impressive {llustration of the point we are now 
considering. During the past two years he has passed 
through floods of sorrow, but he says: ‘‘ In all this sor 
row I have been led to study the Bible as never before, 
and especially all it ssys of Christ; and my soul has 
received such a vision of Christ as I had no tdea of 
before... . I lie down with Him; I rlse up with him ; 
I sleep with him by my side; I walk with him; I 
know him as I never knew him before—as I never 
shold have known him but for this terrible cruc fixton 
of: fil'ction ” The saintly author of the poem “ I Would 
Not Live Alway” was a minister of another branch of 
the church. One ofthe most interesting little volumes 
I have ever met {s entitled ‘‘I Wou!d Not Live Alway 
Evangel.zed.” In this little hook Dr. Muhlenberg the 
mature is the critic of himself fifty years younger. His 
criticism is as unsparing as Ruskin’s criticism of his 
earlier writing. Butch fly does he complain that his 
hymn {fs toe sentimental, and is lacking in its view of a 
personal Carist. Insiead of saying, 

‘© We welcome the tomb, 
Since Jesus hath lain there [’ll dread not its gloom,’ 
be evan gelizes the stanza and writes: 
** T would not live alway; the night of the tomb 

I'll dread not since Jesus has passed through its gloom— 

My Light and my Life; by the way he then blest 

When he calls me to come would I here have my rest.’’ 
In the same spirit he adds: 

* Alleluiia, Amen! henceforth be my song. 

Live alway I shall; yea, alway as long 

As Christ himeelf lives. Not till he dies again 

Shall I cease in his glory and with him to reign.”’ 

This the devout and gifted man presents as an expres 
sion of genuine falth in a persona! Saviour, and not 
merely ‘‘ devout sentimentality.” The theme {is one 
which demands this treatment or the soul {s unsatisfied. 
You cannot fail to remember how impressive aa iilus- 
tration {s afforded by the story of the Saviour's interview 
with Martha after the death of Lazarus. ‘‘ }f thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not dled,” are the worda 
of the sorrowing sister, and the Saviour responds; ‘‘ Thy 
brother shall rise agala, Muartoa salth unto him, I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day.” ‘The last day!’ Those of us who have 





stood by open graves know how far away that ‘‘ last day ” 
seems, Jesus said unto her, ‘' [ am the resurrection and 
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the life; he that believeth on me, though he be dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” This wonderful announc: mnt fa fol- 
lowed by the direct q 1estion, ‘‘ Ballevest thou this?’ 
Doubtless M irthsa could not say that she belleved, but as 
in her heart of hearts she gave the pre eminence to 
Carist, tha promp'ly said, “ Yes, Lord; I have be 
lieved that thou art the Carist, the Bon of @od, which 
should come into the world” B Heving in him, she 
accepted what he sald, and rested ia it, even though she 
could not understand {t. I: our hours of deepest be 
reavement our comfort is found, not simply in the dc ¢e- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, but in the assur- 
ance that J «us is the resurrection. 

Silll further, if we strive to picture to ourselves what 
we shal] become when this life is ended, we must, with 
the beloved Apostle, learn to give Carist the pre- 
eminence, aud say: ‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we kaow that when II» shall appear we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as heis.” With 
immeasurable gladness and unwavering trust we take 
up the sopg— 

* Tf love to think of heaven ; its cloudless light, 

I 8 tearless j >y3, its recognitions and its fellowships 

QO! love and joy unending ; but when my mind anticipates 

The sight of God incarnate, wearing on his hands 

And feet and side marks of the wounds 

Woich he for me on Calvary endured, 

All heaven beeides is swallowed up In this, 

And he who was my hope of heaven telow 

Bsacomes the glory of my heaven above.” 

It plessed the Father that in Corist should a’! fullness 
dwell. May we bave grace, therefore, in all things to 
give him the pre eminer ce 








FOWLS AND LILIES. 


By GEoRGE HUNTINGTON. 


HE two examp'es cited by our Lord fa {llustration 

of the Father's care throw a strong light, not only 
upoa the chief lesson of the discourse, but also rpon 
some col ateral tr iths of great beauty and value. Nax- 
atively, they show how uttcrly out of harmony with the 
spirit of the passage is that interpretatioa which makes 
it teach a contemptuous indifference to the common 
comforts snd discomforts of life; an interpretation fa 
yored by the phraseology of the King J imes version, and 
too readily admitted to currency under the infl ence of 
Christian ascetic'sm. Happily, the revised text, by 
substituting ‘‘ be not anxious” for “‘ take no thought,” 
gives us. not only a more accurate translation, but a 
more wholesome doctrine, and one aptly enforced by 
those persuasive teachers, the birds and the fi>wers, 
whose lessons are commended to us. He who thought- 
fully beholds the fowls of the alr sees a race of active 
and provident creatures, a large part of whose energies 
must be expended, like those of their fellow-bipeds, {a 
the «ffort to procure food for themselves and their off- 
spring. Bit he sees thom, unlike thetr featherless con- 
temporsries, free from wearing anxieties ; going blithely 
to their tasks, diligent but light-hearted ; meeting the 
exigency of the hour without worry or complaint or 
borrowing of trou»le ; conforming in all things to the 
laws of their own nature, and to the divine plan under 
which thy exist, and so contributing their utm >t to 
the sum of universal good; flading time among their 
busy occupations to enj»y one another's society anc! to 
ove and educate their little ones; tnterspersing their 
work with sport and chatter, and able after the busiest 
and cloudiest dsy to sing a glorious eveniag hymn and 
sleep in peace. Such are the fowls of heaven, which 
our Lord would have us behold, and such is the life 
which they present for our contemplation. They do 
not forbid us to think about our necessities, but they bid 
us to cease thinking falithlessly aboutthem. They tesch 
us, nt to despise thrift and bread-winaing toll, but to 
briag the aims and activities of life futo harmony with 
the perfect p'an of God. Tkey exhort us to live, not 
as if we were at the mercy of chance, not as if we were 
contendiog with an unfriendly p>wer, not as if we must 
create our own good and mafatain it at a bitter disad- 
vantage, but trustfully, confidently, as those who are in 
co operation with the ixfiatte Beneficence which em- 
braces all things, and through which all things work 
together for good to them that love God. 

Another lesson which these charming teachers incl- 
dentally impart is that what are commonly called the 
necessities of life are only the least and the lowest of 
our necessities, after all. The objects which our Lord 
bids us behold ani conilder belong to what may b2 
called the luxuries of the natural world. The bird by 
its plamage aad its song, the fl»wer by its beauty and 
fragrance, minister to the m thetic natureof man. And 
the forces of the appsal to them depands upon the fact 
that Goi takes so much palos to malataia their dis 
tinctive qualities and powers. Walle, therefore, we 
give the pre-emineat place to the spiritual lesson in- 
volved, aad to that kiagdom and righteousness of God 
which the passage holds most directly in view, we may 





also prc fitably notice this subordinate lesson, which has 
perhaps a wider relation to human welfare than we 
have been wont to admit. He who wisely considers the 
lilfes will not yield to the sordid delusion that eating, 
drinking, shelter, clothing, and a bank account exhaust 
the utilities of Hfe. Asif the eye and the ear and the 
imagination and the emotions had no need! As if 
there were no utility in the breath of roses from the 
garden or of violets from the broken goblet ia the attic 
window! Asif there were no utility in lawns and 
gables, in meadows and landscapes, in a sweet song or 
a noble painting, in the lovely face or the symmetrical 
form, im a curl or a pretty ruffls or a bit of graceful 
drapery, or even in the faint perfumes shaken from the 
folds of my lady’s gown! Rightly to consijer the 
lilies and the fair world to which they belong is to enter 
into sympathy with the mind and the heart, the plan 
and the work, of Him who formed them. But to do 
that I must teach my mind the worth of beauty, upon 
which He evidently sets so high a value. I must keep 
my heart sensiiive to its subtle inflienos. If I ama 
true disciple of my Lord, I must not only study his 
written word, but I must learn also what he teaches by 
ficlds of blossoming clover, by sunsets, by the linnet’s 
song, by the voice of the sea. If I am his servant, I 
must do his work. And what isthat? Is it not to 
stand in the market-place and preach to the multitude ? 
Is it not to lift the fallen from the gutter? Is it not to 
set up danger-signals along the edge of moral preci- 
pices? Yes, itis all this, but it is also something eise 

The Master thought it worth his while to expend time 
and thought and energy fn making this world a more 
beautiful and enjoyable place for men to live in. 
Surely the servant msy well do likewise. 

Oount Tolstol be'leves that he is ob:ying the Ssrmon 
on the Mount by dressing like a pauper, living in bare, 
untasteful rooms, and devoting his splendid talents to the 
making of shoes or spreading manure on a peasant’s 
field. Tae Caristiae world will respect his theories and 
honor his magnantmity, but it will not imitate his ¢ ozen- 
tricity. Tae real spirit of the Ssrmon on the Mount fs 
better exhibited by making one’s person and home 
attractive, by tasteful architecture, by plotures and 
music and books, and whatever can lif: our life out of 
iti sordidness. True progress is not toward the austert- 
ties of the eloister. Mun is not to be ennobled by re 
storing to him the dress and environment of ths savage 
The remotest memory of the race is that of a garden. 
Tae consummation of Ohristian hope is the attainment 
of another and heavenly paradse. But the possibility 
of a present piradise ia withia every man’s reach ; and 
he who creates one ous of existing material has done so 
much toward redeeming the earth from its curse. The 
first need of every maa fs the salvation of hissonl. But 
the regenerate man is stfllie need. Hae needs iatellect- 
uil regeneration. Ha needs to be delivered from mental 
vaculty, from narro#-miadedness, from mean views of 
life, from the degrading tendency of work and money 
makiog. Let him seek first the kingdom of God; 
but let him know that that kingdom is as wide as the 
universe. Wherever the King is working or has wrought, 
whatever he plans for or cares for, whatever he touches 
with his power or compasses with his thought, there is 
his kingdom, and there is the inheritance of his children. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


E know the immigrant as a stranger, then a 

fellow citz2n. We kaow but little of him in 

his native home. His poverty we see, but we do not 

cnow the struggle, the hardship, that drove him to our 
shores, many times reluctantly. 

Oarsell's ‘ Family Magaz'ne” gives some pictures 
revealed at the E nigration Bureau in London that only 
indicate the tremendous suff riag am ng the working 
p:ople abroad. After reading these deecriptions we can 
ecatcely wonder at the lack of energy, the hopeless 
shiftlessness, of these people, who have lost the spring 
of their lives in the bread-and-butter struggle into 
which they were bora. For them there is but litt'e 
hops, but for their caildren there is the possibility of 
better things in a land of greater freedom : 

* Well, my friend, why do you want to emigrate ?’’ 

°C os I can't get nothin’ to do here, sir; I'va had no 
reg’lar work for eight months.”’ 

** What is your work?” 

**Tobacco-spinning. I have worked at that for many 
years at Bristol. I got twenty five shillin’ a week there.’’ 

** Why did you leave ?’’ 

“I left to better myself. Twenty-five shillin’ a week 
ain’t mach to keep a wife and ten ch'ldren on, and that’s 
the sise of my family now. Daring the last eight months I 
have walked no end after work, and not earned an averaze 
of four shillin’ a week; as for regular work, can’t get it. 
{ walked to Liverpool and trie/ all the factories there ; then I 
went to 8t. Helens, but cou'd get nothing ; then I walked to 
Mnchester, and inquired at all the seven factories there ; 
but no chanoe; so I got on to Chester, where there are three 
factories ; but it wasthe same. When at Chester, 1 had a 
letter from my wife that one of the ohildren wae ill with 
typhoid fever. So I set off home.” 








The poor man struggled tack frcm Chester to Ebrewe- 
bury, and thence to Kidderminster and Gloucester, sleep 
ing under hedges or wherever he oould fiad a resting-place, 
and gettieag what food he could—walked with black despair 
in his heart. To him the lovely English country had no 
beauty, and cffered nohome. O’ten, as night drew on, he 
would see the light shining cheerfully in cottage homes ; 
bat none for him. Ha must struggle on, hopeless and 
weary, to where his family, poverty-stricken and sick with 
fever, were awaiting him—and he had nothing for them ! 

**Waenr I got to Bristol,”’ he continues, “I fouod two 
children ill with fever, and I applie? to the parish; but 
they said they couli not help me, as they had s> many 
calls, Bat they gave me work at breaking stones, for 
which I got two shillia’ a day—one shillin' in money, and 
the rest in food,’’ 

And then into this homes of misery another baby was 
born! The poor man got a next-door neighbor to look 
after his wife while he was breaking the stones Other 
children sickened with the fever, one grew gradually better, 
and so the sad existeno® wenton. He continusd work at 
the stoneyard until he broke d>wa with rheumatism; then 
the doctor gave him a certificate, and the parish allowe4 
him seven loaves and seven shilliags for a fortn'ght, and 
the poor man resum2d his struzgies after work. de 
applied for telephone work, wag»n work, and all kinds of 
warehouse work, while the family strazglei alorg on parish 
outdoor reef. Then came the thought of emigrating. 

Now, this is a trua tale; anionly o10, wea fear, of many, 
for this man further spoke of thou3ands basing like himse'f, 
out of work, and hopeless of getting any. This terrible 
state of things gives more and more arg-n+y to the pro- 
posals for the establishmaat and development of all kinds 
of peasant indastries, to the necessity for technical edaca- 
tion, and to the immansa im>dortanca of wisely directed 
emigration. 

A great step in the latter direction has recently been 
taken in the establishmant—under Government—of the 
E nigraats’ Information Offica at 31 Broadway, West- 
minster. 

The pressing need for such an office was speedily appar- 
ent, for no so ner was it opened than a steady stream of all 
sorts and conditions of men fl wed into it, to seek hints 
from the cnergetic chief clerk, Mr. John Palker, or to bar 
away a buodile of tha circulars and pamphlets issnad there. 
To watch these people drifting in, to mark their fices and 
their dress, is to real 23 very fully the great and widsspread 
depression of the labor markat. N»# a navvy appears, tn 
his rough kerseymere trousers and thick pilot coat; thena 
light-limbed messenger, with his blue baizs bag for carry- 
ing small parcels ; anon a shab>y-gentec! young man, like 
a clerk ‘“‘out of a berth ;’’ yet agaio, a regular Loudon 
loafer, his clothes very patched and ragged, his hat bat 
tered, and his fice vague, aimless lonkiog, and lacking any 
sign of decision of character. All these and many others 
have streamed into the new offi:s, hoping that at last a 
chance may bave ‘‘turned up’ for them S8S>me are 
respectable-looking old men, whose faces teil you clearly 
that they are bitterly disappointed with life and have 
broken down in the struggle for existence ; others again are 
unfisdged youths who have not yet, so to spaak, fo ind their 
wir gs, or, in other words, finally decidsd on their business 
ia the world; sehool-teachers aad dock laborers, riumbers 
and painters, mechanics and warehousemen—in short, 
representatives of almost every section of the commanity, 
have found their way hither. S»metimes the office has 
been quite full, whi'e outside has congregated quite a little 
mob, discussing eagerly the momentous question of seek- 
ing their livelihood abroad. 

Yet it is remarkable that few seem to be made of the 
right stuff for successfa!l emigrants. Docis'on of character, 
energy, tenacity of purpose, are all needed in the new 
countries, as well as mascular strength ; and these, it must 
be confessed, seem wanting in miny of those persons 
msking application at the new bureaa. 

The cffise does not offer pecuniary ald, as some persons 
erroneously supposed, nor is there a widespread demand 
in the colonies for labor—exec-pt that of farm and domestic 
servants. Yct it is almost pathetic to see the numbers who 
steadily come up, one after the other, {n hcpas, no donot, 
of discovering a new path to competence, and a way out of 
their present difficulties. 

But it is noticeable that many o indidates for emigration 
eannot be called skilled workmen. O16 has been ship's 
stoker ; he has a wife and eigat children, the youagest four 
months old. 

** Have you done anything elee?”’ 

**Oa, yes! I’ve worked in a builder’s yard for near upon 
two years, and l'kewise in various shops. Bat I can’s get 
any reg’lar work now. I thort if I could get to Western 
Australia we might have ach.nce. 1am thirty-three years 
of age.” 

This man, it will be seen, could hardly be called a skilled 
artisan. Has takes any ‘‘j>bs ’ he can get. 

Another boy, for he is little more—he gives his age as 
seventeen—speaks of himself as a warehouseman or 
laborer, and says he has been employed as laborer tn a 
tin factory, and also as a horse kzeper. HH)» would l'ke to 
go to Qieensland, though, por fellow! what he is to do 
there, unless he can learn farm work, it is difisult to 
see. Perhaps his experience as ‘‘ horse keeper’? may help 
him. 

The question, ‘‘ Have you friends in thec>iontes ?”’ is, we 
suppose, asked more often in the new Enigraat Office and 
in the offices of emigration societies than any other. And 
the answers given show that the kaowle ige of soma woald- 
be emigrants is very vagu>. Manitoba m'ght be in Aus- 
tralia, and Queensland in Canada, for aught that some 
know, while the ideas of many as to what the colonies are 
like are of the dimmest. 
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TURN THE OTHER CHEEK.’ 
IL. 
MORE REASONS. 
By Jacos ABBOTT, 


NOTHER reason why we should not make it a 
principle of our conduct always to resist and 
resent evil is that it makes us a judge in our own 
case, and a hasty judge, too; so that, in m{staking fan. 
cled injuries for real ones, or accidental encroachments 
on our rights for those that are willful or intended, we 
punish the innocent instead of the guilty; or, In cases 
where real wrong is intended, and the wrong-doer may 
really deserve some punishment, by not considering 
properly the extenuating circumstances, we punish him 
more than he deserves. The world is full of trouble 
occasioned by mistakes which people make in their 
ressntments—resenting innocent things through a mis- 
understanding, or makiog a great deal out of very little 
by a hasty and impetuous judgment. 

A man in a great city provided himself with a re- 
volver, and declared that if any burglar attempted to get 
into his house he would shoot him on the spot. He had 
a right, he said, to shoota burglar. Perhaps it is not to 
be denied that he had such a right. Not very long 
afterward he heard, about midnight, a noise at his door, 
He crept to the parlor window, which projacted a little, 
and saw from it man atthe front door at work upon 
the lock, trying, ap arently, to get in. He immediately 
raised the wiiow and fired, aiming low, as he did not 
really wish to kill the burglar, but only to wound him 
in the legs. The man sank down upon the stone step 
with a groan, while the gentleman, with his revolver 
stil) im his hand, shouted out to the police. 

On going down to the door when the policeman 
came, the gentleman found that the supposed burglar 
was one of his neighbors, who lived in the same row, 
and in coming home late at night had mistaken the door, 
the houses in the row being all alike. 

Now, such a casze as this, under prec! Jely these circum. 
stances, is doubtless rare, though we very frequently 
receive accounts in the papers of innocent people being 
shot by persons who arm themselves with pistols and 
are always ready to use them promptly to resist aggres- 
sion. Bat the world ts full of cases which in all essential 
points are precisely analogous to this—that is, where 
persons acting hastily, in the resentment of or reeist- 
ance of supposed wrong, make mistakes and punish the 
{nnocsnt instead of the guilty. A boy sees another boy 
running «ff with his ball. He is angry, and throws a 
stene at him, not stopping to consider that perhaps the 
boy has made a mistake and thought {t was his own 
ball. A person fails to receive a letter which he expects 
He at once, in his own mind, charges his correspendent 
with peglect, without stopping at all to sscertain whether 
peculiar circumstances might not have caused the delay, 
or whether a letter may not have m‘scarried. A lady 
fails to receive a call which she had a right to expect, 
or an invitation, and she at once decides that a s.izht 
was intended, and begins immediat-ly to devise some 
mode of retaliation. Thus a very large portion of the 
alienations, heartburnings, and quarrels which fill the 
world arise from this hasty resenting of acta of supposed 
hostility because the law of promp and ready resistance 
to wrong does not allow us the time to ascertain the true 
cbaracter of an apparent ageression. In other words, 
we are all continually shootir g imeginary burglars. 

There is one more reason why the priaciple of prompt- 
ness in resenting and punishing Injuries is wrong, and 
that is, that. even where there {s no mistake about the facts 
of acase, there ts often a very honest difference of optn- 
fon about the right interpretation of them. The trans- 
actions which give rise to confilcting interests among 
men are very complicated. Eich case has various 
aspects, and no two men—considering the limited 
powers and capacities of the human mind, and espe. 
clally in view of the bias by which we areal more 
or leas blinded when our own faoterests are involved— 
can ever see the same transaction from the same point 
of view. The man, therefore, who is doing what, to 
us, seems clearly wrong, may, from the aspect which 
the affair presents to his miod, honestly think that he 1s 
right. A sudden and resentful resistance on our part 
{s the way, not to lead him to look at the subject from 
our point of view, but to fix him obstinately and per- 
haps fariously in his own. 

And even where a man is acting clearly under the 
ir flaence of angry and malignant passion, to meet him 
with a calm and forbearing spirit, without returning 
biow for blow or injury for irjury, js the best way to 
soothe his disordered mind and bring him back to 
reason. It is an ancient proverb that anger {fs a short 
insantty, and this is much more /iterally true than is gen- 





1 This series of posthumous articles from the pen of the late 
Jacob Abbott were written for the characteristic purpose of 
making the teaching of Christ ro simple and direct that a obild 
could understand without sacrificing in any way the integrity 
and comprebhensiveness of the thought. 
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erally supposed. A great deal of the depravity of men 
is 80 connected wi.h, or even dependent upon, a m rbid 
condition, and perhaps actual malformation of the bran, 
generally perhaps functional, but often even organic, 
that it is a serlous question with some moralists whether 
all crime ought not to be regarded and treated as in- 
sanity. There is no q iestion that all outbursts of bad 
passion ought to be so treated in private dealings be- 
tween man and man. When, therefore, we encounter 
an ‘‘ ugly man,” we must regard his ugliness as a dis- 
ease ; and, instead of bristling upin angry resistance 
against it, we must consider calmly what is the best 
mode by which it can be cured. 

This is what Jesus meant by the precept which he 
expressed so tersely, we might almost say paradoxically 
—‘ If man strike thee on one cheek turn to him the 
other also.” That is, when you receive, or think you 
receive, a sudden injury, do not fall into a sudden pas 
alon of resentment and retaliation. Bs q ilet and calm 
till you can consider what is best to be done. Perhaps 
the wrong-doer will repeat the injury through your for- 
bearance. Let him dou it if he will. Your not being 
eager to prevent him from doing it will often be your 
best protection ; but if he should repeat the injury you 
had better suffar the double wrong than to commit a 
wrong yourself by haste and {nconsideration. Act 
mercifully and forbearingly with men {ao ail your deal. 
ings with them. Make allowance for their errors and 
faults by considering how liable all men are, not only to 
be mistaken as to facts, but also to err in the interpre- 
tation of them. And even in the case of passion and 
crime, consider how much the circumstances in which 
the wrong-doer 1s placed, the training which he has 
received in the life in which his lot has been cast, and 
even his bodly organ!zation, may have to do with his 
excesses, and do not allow feelings of anger and resent- 
ment to rise in your mind, nor eagerly and suddenly 
take meagures to prevent a repetition of the wrong. 

We must remember, however, that this principle of 
non-resistance to wrong-doing, thcugh stated, like all 
the other precepts of Jesus, in absolute and unqualified 
terms, is, like all the others, to be interpreted in accord. 
ance with the dictates of sound judgment and common 
sense, and not to be carried to absurd «x'remes. Al 
though, in the case of Jensen already related, the leaving 
of the shed door unfastened was the wisest and best 
thing that could be done, it does not follow at all that 
all the stores of a great city should be left unlocked at 
night, and without guards to protect them, 80 as to give 
free admission to thieves. Nor from the fact that those 
who go about armed, and are always ready to defend 
themselves against every aggression, are the men most 
likely to get killed in street fights and brawls, are we to 
infer that courts of jastice should not be provided with 
& physical force for the coercion and punishment of 
criminals. Jesus announced the precept in a broad and 
urqualified manner, but that he did not intend it to be 
carried o an absurd or extravagant extent is abundantly 
obvious. P.sul, when he was in danger of his life 
before a Jewish tribunal, did not quietly submit, but 
appealed to Cesar for protection, and when an insolent 
offictal commanded him to be smitten on the mouth, 
instead of receiving the insult and the blows without 
complaint, exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall, who slttest there to judge me 
according tothe laws, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the laws.” This was a case for resisiance 
against wrong, and such cases continually occur. As 
is the oase with all other precepts of moral duty ad- 
dressed to rational belugs, the exercise of sound judg- 
ment, discrimination, and sometimes of great tact and 
a deep knowledge of human nature, are required to 
determine questions in respect to the proper application 
of it. But, when thus understood and thus spplied, it 
is admirable in ita working ; while the old principle— 
the one which was slmost universally enjoined and 
acted upon in the world before Jesus came; namely, 
that a man must stand up squarely and ioflexibly upon 
what he supposes to be his rights, resisting promptly 
every aggression, returning blow for blow—ts con- 
demned as decidedly by the principles of a sound phi- 
losophy as it is by the authority of Jesus. In other 
words, it is as unreasonable ss it is unchristian. In 
stead, therefore, of saying, as s0 many do, that this 
precept, though beautiful in theory, is impracticable in 
such a world as this, we ought to see that its chief 
excellence consists in the facility with which {t can be 
obeyed and the beneficence of its operation. It has 
already made the commencement of a vast change in 
the principles on which men act in their dealings with 
their fellow men, and this change will go on until it has 
accomplished a total revolution. 

As every lord giveth a certain livery to his servants 
charity is the livery of Carist. Our Saviour, who fs the 
L rd above all lords, would have his servants known by 
their badge, which is love —[L timer. 


The best of allies you can procure for us fs the Bible, 











which will bring us the reality of freedom.—| Garibaldi. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


The divinest attribute in the heart of man is love, and 
the mightiest, because the most human, priacip'e in the 
heart of mas is faith. Love ‘s heaven; faith is that 
which appropriates heaven.—[F W. It_bertson. 





Carlet and his cross are not separable In this life, but 
they part at heaven's door, for there is no room for 
crosses in heaven. Sorrow and the salnts are not mar- 
tied together; but were it so, heaven will make a 
divorce. 


Hops is like the sun, which, as we j urney toward it, 
casts the shadow of our burden behind us. 





We are wanting the strength we need for the discovery 
of truth as yet unknown, bicause we do not rest enough 
in truth that we know. ‘ Rest in the Lord” Tne 
greatest things are known already —[R. W. Dale. 


The door of heaven is always open to the prayers of 
God’s people.—[T. Watson. 

If we must answer for our idle words, how much 
more for our idle silence !—[3t. Augustiae. 

Scienca bas no falth-begetting power. Therefore, 
& Christiun should not rest upoa scholastic wisdom. but 
om the power of God renewing the heart —[teubner. 





Conscience is the true v.car of Christ in the soul; a 
prophet in {ts informaticn ; a monarch in its perempto- 
riness ; a priest in its bies-ings or anathemas, according 
as we obey or disobey it.— [J Nswman. 


‘* But thou, when thou pray est, enter into thy closet, 
and when thcu hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which fa in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly ” 








There {s blessed peace in lookiog for nothing but our 
daily task and our portion of Caris.’s cross batween this 
day and the arpointed time when we shall fall asleep in 
Him.—[Bishop Wilberforce. 





Every ¢ffort of His chiidseu to rise above the invasion 
of evil in body or in mind {s a pleasure to Him.—| Mae- 
donald. 


As surely as day conqueis ight, the cause of Heaven 
shall prevail, and He snail reign whose right it Is to 
reign. 





You are perfeetly free 10 * ask what you will,” but 
take care nt to ‘' choose what you will,” or you will be 
sorry later. 





Always leave your Father to choose for you —[Agnes 
Giberne. 


If thou art not born agaia, ail thy outward reforma- 
tion is naught ; thou hast shut the door, but the thlef {s 
atiil fa the house.—[B ston 








As if we did not suffer enough from the storms which 
beat about without, must we conspire also to harass one 
another !—[ Biatr. 





Uabelfef and disobedience sre 80 intimately connected 
that the same word in the sacred wriiiogs often serves 
for both. 


If you doubt that God is beseeching you, look at the 
cross —[Dr. A. Maclaren. 


Love, the child of trust, is, in time, the mother ef 
service.—[Dr. John Hall 


Be charitable before wealth makes thee covetous.— 
[Sir Toomas Browne. 


Ability involves responsibility. Power, to ita last 
particle, is duty.—[Alexan‘er Maclaren. 


God only knows how biessed he could make us if we 
would but let him.— [ Macdonald. 





The seed of sacrifice brings forth the fragrant fruit 
of love, and love always has in its heart the seeds of 
new sacrifice.— (Rsv. Josiah Strong. 





The absence of sentimentalism in Christ’s relations 
with men is what makes his tenderness 80 exq iisiiely 
touching —[Palilips B ovks 


A'l the dors that lead tnward to the secret place of 
the Most High are doors outward—out of sel‘—out of 
smallness—out of wroug.—[George Macdonald. 





He who will not belleve till he recelves what he calls 
a reason for it is never likely to get hissoul saved. The 
highest, the most sovereign reason that can be given for 
belleving is that God has c »mmanded. 





The thorough interweaving of roots of Christianity 
with the history of the world on which it has sprung 
is at onc» a source of its power and an assurance of itg 
divineness,—| James Martineau. 
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THE NEED OF THE AGE. 


THE REV. CHARLES A. BERRY ON THE PRESENT 
RELIGIOUS SITUATION, 


HE New York “‘ Herald” last week published 8 
column and a half interview with the Rev. Charles 
A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, England, recently called 
to be the successor of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Theinterview was had just after an enthusiastic meeting 
of Mr. Berry’s church and congregation urging him to 
remain, and promising him two assistants that he might 
devote more time to the interests of Congregation alism 
in different parts of the Kingdom. It is evident that 
Mr. Berry, to a remarkable degree for so young a man, 
represents among the Congregationalists of Great 
Britain the liberal and progressive thought both in 
religious and in political matters. After a few words 
as to the church meeting, the representative of the 
‘‘Herald” asked Mr. Berry if he had received any 
representations from other quarters as to his leaving : 

“‘ From nearly every quarter,’’ replied Mr. Berry, ‘‘ relig- 
fous, ecclesiastical, and political, the men whose jadgment 
I most rely upon !n our own denomination brought weighty 
reasons to bear upon me against acceptance, and spoke in 
terms too generous of my past carear and my present pros- 
pects of usefulness in England. Tney urged, as I believe, 
that there is certainly going to be in England a stiff fight 
between religion and irreligion, while along with this, un- 
fortunately, the forces of religion are,in my judgment, 
seriously weakened by the revival of medizvalism in the 
Established Church, and some saverdotalism even in the 
Scottish Free Church theology. Iam of the opinion that 
there is need of a broad, evangelical interpretation of the 
Gospel which shall be credible by a man’s whole nature. 

** That is the one thing needed to make religion victorious 
in the coming struggle, and it has been pointed out to me 
that for this work I have shown myself fitted by sympathy 
and training. Ofcourse, I know that these same conditions 
obtain in America, but my friends emphatically claim that 
my own land should have my services and those of all her 
sons in this matter. I need say nothing now to an Ameri- 
can paper of the ecclesiastical and political questions which 
are coming up for settlement in England. It is natural to 
the leaders of liberalism, local or national, to wish to retain 
every man whose convictions and enthusiasms lie so 
heartily with them as mine are known to. 

** must necessarily take their representations into avcount 
from all sides. It is at once to be perceived that this 
invitation cannot be quickly or lightly dealt with, and one 
of the most pleasing features of these trying days to me is 
that everywhere Plymouth Church ts recognized as one of 
the foremost platforms of the world, and its past influence 
of good is confessed by men in all classes in that community, 
and there are mal y who wrote to me their own experiences.”’ 

Mr. Beiry had not then come to any decision as to his 
duty inthe matter. The ‘ Herald” representative closes 
his account of the interview by saying: ‘‘I took leave 
impressed with the idea—which, moreover, seems to be 
genera] here—that he would decline. The magnetism 
of the pressure to stay is beside him, and there is no 
magnetism to urge him to go.” 


MR, BERRY DECLINES, 


At the ciose of the morning service at P:ymouth 
Church last Sunday Mr, Abbott read the foliowing tele- 
gram from Mr, Berry : 


*‘ Charles Albert Berry greets Plymouth, appreciates its 
confidence, reciprocates its affection, prays for its prosper- 
ity, but cannot accept pastorate. Home claims inexorable. 
Daty here commands. Lettermailed. God bless and guide 
you.” 


ALL SAINTS’ CONVALESCENT HOME. 


HE Protestant Episcopal Lay Order of the Brothers of 
Nazareth has just inaugurated a newcharity. Itis a 
home for men and boys who have been discharged from the 
hospitale, but are, as often happens, out of employment and 
still quite unfit for active work. 

The idea is an English one. In England there are over 
two hundred and thirty such hospitals or homes, with beds 
for more than five thousand patients. The annual subscrip- 
tions to support these institutions amount to upwards of 
£5,000 a year. In this country—this city, in fact—there is 
already a similar institution for women—the “ St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Hospital.’’ It is under the charge of one of the 
Eplscopal sisterhoods, and receiver, for a limited period, 
women and girls who require care aud nursing, ajthough 
not ill enough to be admitted into regular hospitals, and 
those who are recovering from acate illness and need rest, 
good food, and medical treatment. Patients of all denom- 
inations are received, if suitable cases. Subscribers to the 
hospital of $10 annually may send a patient free .f charge 
for two weeks ; and in cases where patients are unable to 
pay, they are received entirely free. 

The plan of the *‘ All Saints’ ’’ Home is precisely similar. 
A house situated on 120th Street, adjoining the Harlem Hos- 
pital, containing twenty-two rooms, with modern improve- 
ments, bas been secured. It is pronounced by experts to 
bein perfect sanitary condition. On two sides of the house 
are broad piazzas, and on one side isa balcony. The view 
from these, and from the windows in the rear of the house, 
tekes in the East River, the Islands, and a long stretch of 
country beyond. In front of and behind the house there is 
a good-sized plot cf ground. 

The institution was formally opened Thursday afternoon 
by Bishop Potter. It is being warmly supported by the 
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prominent Episcopal clergymen, and liberal contributors are 
coming in. Twelve hundred dollars a year will be needed 
to pay the rent of the house. Five hundred dollars will be 
required at once to furnish the wards, and one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month for support of ten patients. 








ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. 


ROM a report of a lecture delivered in Memorial 
Ha'l, Loudon, recently, by the Rev. J. G@. Rogers, 
an English Congregationalist minister. on the topic 
*‘Our Theology as Compared with the Past,” we select 
two or three paragraphs which seem to us to give an 
interesting view of progressive theological movements 
among English Congregationalists. Mr. Rogers said, as 
reported by the ‘‘ Nonconformist and Independent :” 


‘““It must be admitted by every one that our Congrega- 
tional churches have gone through changes. It would be 
surprising if it has not been so in the era of change in 
which they were living. There was nota science it had not 
affected ; there was not a department of human thought 
which had not been almost revolutionized by it. There had 
been two editions of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ pub- 
lished in his literary or professional lifetime, one complete 
and another rapidly approaching completion. The two 
books stood simply in contrast with each other. Almost 
every article on science has had to be rewritten or 
thoroughly revised. Theology touched every science and 
every science touched theology ; and was it possible there 
could have been this revolution going cn all around in 
every department of knowledge, and that theology alone 
should have been able to hold a position which defied every 
attempt at enlightenment, and simply said, ‘Here is the 
truth, and here it will continue despite all the changes’? if 
the words were retained, the thoughts which the words rep- 
resented were not the same. The same phrases did not 
now convey the same ideas precisely they would have con- 
yeyed twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago, for the obvious 
reason that, though men might say that they will have 
nothing to do with change, they could not escape its infia- 
ences—it affected them anconsciocusly to themselves. Was 
it possible that in the midst of all this there should be no 
change of opinions? Of course, if there are men who hold 
the same opinions they held fifty years ago, and will not 
alter them, whose one desire is that they shall be able to 
assert that as they were, so they are, it was perfectly man- 
ifest that such men could not affect the thinking, feeling, 
and acting of the age in which they lived. They were shut- 
tirg themselves out from those in fluences going on around. 
How could a man influence an age with which he was not 
in touch, and how could a man bein touch with it unless 
he learnt what it had to say, studied its difficulties, and 
was ready to deal with itseager questionings, and present 
the Gospelof Christ in the light of all that he had learnt ?”’ 


After declaring that no particular class of opinions 
had the right to arrogate to itself the title of ‘‘ modern 
thought,” which meant the thinking of the people 
whose souls they were seeking to save, he continued : 


“It was not Congregationalists, Baptists, Pesdo-Baptists 
alone who were affected by it, but all the Free Churches of 
England. They bad candid friends, like the Bishop of Lich- 
field, the President of the Church Congress, who said they 
were departing from the faith, on the testimony of Mr. 
Spurgeon, and thongh it was a thing to be regretted, yet 
good might come cut of it. That seemed avery unchris- 
tiansentiment. Good come out of the departure of a large 
body of Christian men from the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! Could any Christian suppose that? Ifit were true 
that Congregationalists were losing faith in the Gospel, it 
would be one of the most deplorable disasters to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in the nation and in the world. A strange 
good, indeed, in the presence of the positive loss of the 
forces working for truth and righteousness! Nonconform- 
ists had been reproached with narrowness. They had 
been told that one great recommendation for the Estab- 
lishment, and one reason for preserving it, was its wonder- 
ful comprehensiveness ; but as soon as Nonconformists 
were possessed of comprehensiveness, those who made a 
boast of compreheusiveness turned round and charged 
them with a departure from the faith. Nevertheless, the ten- 
dencies of which the signs and effects were to be seen in all 
congregations were at work among Congregational churches 
aud no church wasexempt, Some people thought that it 
they only could get an elaborate creed there would be an end 
of all their d.fficulties ; but Mr. Spurjeon showed the weak- 
ness of that when he said, ‘If you had a new denomination, 
and set up sew barriers, some new heretics would find a 
way to get over them.’ None were more conscious of the 
faults of their liberty than those who lived in the midst of 
them. The more perfect their freedom the more conscious 
they were of the difficulties of letting that freedom have its 
way ; notwithstanding all that, he said: ‘ Liberty, with all 
thy faults, I love thee still.’ He did not believe that any way 
was to be found out of the influenees working against the 
Gospel of Christ by the repression of individual liberty or 
by setting up new tests of ecclesiastical di:cipline.’’ 


Of the possibility of a future probailon Mr. Rogers 
spoke as follows : 

*‘ Then there was the question of the larger hope—that is, 
that there might be beyond the present life some opportu- 
nity granted to men, so that it might be, under new and 
mightier influences, under revelations of love which they 
had not yet been given, or had been unable to perceive, in 
that other state, perhaps instructed by the discipline in 





this, perhaps warned by the consequences of their neglect 
and failure here, they might still be permitted to see Christ 
as @ Saviour, and by his grace be drawn into the company 
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of the holy and the blessed. Whether that was held by him 
or not, what was there in it inconsistent with Christianity? 
He was not asking them to accept the position; it was not 
his ; but what was there inconsistent with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ init? It did not abate the guilt of sin; it did 
not suggest the possibility of blessedness without holiness ; 
it did not remove the necessity for regeneration by the 
grace of God ; and, so far from denying the Atonement of 
Christ, it gave it higher glory and grander results, for its 
fundamental principle was that this larger hope was 
through Jesus Christ, his love and his death for sinners. 
He wished he could believe it; he would give much to be 
able to believe it. He could not see what justified it, but 
he did say it was a grand view of the Gospel, and was not 
to be set aside as though a man who belleved that did not 
believe in Christ and was not loyal to him.” 








THE MCALL MEDICAL MISSION. 


EARLY everybody in America has heard of the 

McAll Mission in France, and knows how the 
poorer classes, and some of the richer, echo the words 
that an artisan addressed te Mr. McAll, as he stood with 
his wife on the corner of a crowded boulevard in Paris, 
“Toa man, we are done with an {mposed religion, a 
religion of superstition and oppression, but {f any one 
would come and teach us religion of another kind, a 
religion of freedom and earnestne:s, many of us are 
ready to listen.” 

This call was heard, and the manner in which it was 

acted upon {s described in a recent book by Mr. Mc All, 
called ‘‘ A Cry from the Land of Calvin and Voltaire.” 
It is in the recently started medical branch of the 
Mission that we hope to interest our readers especially. 
For three years the medical dispensary of the McAll 
Mission was closed because the French Government 
would not allow any but a graduate of one of the 
French medical schools to practice, and no such person 
seemed obtainable. In the distant island of Mauritius 
a bright young fellow, born of Christian parents, was 
preparing unconsciously to fill this need—and we note 
just here the remarkable fact that the six brothers and 
sisters of whom he is one are all engaged in effective 
clerical and lay missionary work, as ia also the father, 
aged seventy years, now in charge of a branch of the 
McAll Mission in Mentone. Our young student, by 
ability and perseverance, gained a State prize in the 
Mauritius College which enabled him to go to England 
and study medicine, where he graduated with very high 
honors. 
Already at home in the French language, from his 
early education in Mauritius, he went to Paris and took 
a diploma there, a weaithy distant cousin supplying the 
needed funds. This was done with the intention of 
practicing among the French residents in London, 
whither he soon returned to enter on a lucrative and 
increasing practice in connection with another physician, 
an intimate friend. * Mr. McAll heard of him, and 
secured his assistance in the Paris work. 

To show that an interest in religion is not levied on the 
poor patients as a tax, we quote from a recent report : 

‘* Doctor.—Now you are well, Mrs. ——; you need 
not return any more. 

** Patient.—I thank you for getilag me well, but I 
would like to come back again. 

- Doctor.— Why ? You do not require medicine any 
longer. 

“Patient —No, but I shall miss the service; my 
husband and I attend the evening service, but I shall be 
thankful if you will allow me to attend the morning 
one, too.” 

At each medical sta'{in the ccnsultaticn is preceded 
by a hymn, prayer, and short address; then, while one 
patient is being waited on, the ladies talk with the 
others. There have been 3,152 patients prescribed for at 
Iery Dispensary and 1,492 at Les Ternes. Some of them 
are chronic oases and returo twice in a month, but the 
majority have found rellef in two or three visits, Two 
hundred and sixty cases have been visited in their own 
homes. 

The special cause of expense in this branch fs the 
need of prescribing, and consequently giv.ng, food 
almost more than medicine. The classes hunted out by 
the Medical Mission are fright{ully poor, and nothing 
but pain and disease will bring them out of their haunts 
to the dispensary, where they sit patiently listening to 
the story of the good Physician who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. Instance after instance of 
those whose hearts are thus opened and who bring their 
families to the meetings end are converted could be 
cited, but for these we refer you to the last McAll 
Mission Report. Dr. Anderson concludes his report by 
saying : ‘‘ £350 to £400 will cover all expenses, includ- 
ing salaries, food, and medicines, of this branch of the 
work on which the Lord has bestowed so much of his 
blessing. We pray him to incline his people to come 
forward and prevent the possible laying down of this 
most life-giving part of the McAll Mission.” 

Contribuifons will be gladly received snd Promptly 
forwarded to Paris if sent to L. C. Wood, 147 School 





Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to the Arbitration 
League, 703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


ote Charity Organization Soctety of this city has this 
year extended its field of Jabor, and now is in full 
operation in every portion of the town from Fifty-ninth 
Street to the Battery, while on the Fast Side it reaches 
up to 110th ttreet,. The last addition was from 
Houston Street downward. Another important expan- 
sion is in havirg the local offices, which were formerly 
closed a portion of the day, open from morning till night. 
At the Central Office, 29 East Ninth Street, it 1s now 
arranged to have some one in attendance until eleven 
o’clock in the evening. There is therefore no excuse for 
indiscriminate charity after business hours, as all persons 
asking help can be referred to the Soctety’s Central Office, 
where their cases will be Investigated, and if found worthy 
they can be aided. This extension of the work of the 
Society has been made at considerable expense, but of 
course with a great increase of its usefulnese, and it there- 
fore appeals with increased confidence for renewed sub- 
scriptions to the public whom it has served so faithfully in 
the past. 

The painful perplexity which is felt by the benevolent 
from applications for relief at private doors and on the 
streets after nightfall may be entirely removed by the 
above facilities now offered by the Charity Organization 
Society. 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 


HE Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association of New 
4 York City now embraces twenty-eight hospitals, cover- 
ing every branch of medical and surgical science, and the 
General Collection is divided among them on the basis of 
free work performed during the preceding year on behalf of 
the suffering poor. The aims of the Association are to in- 
terest the whole people in hospital work. All beliefs and 
shades of opinion are represented, and Christian, Jew, and 
Agnostic labor side by side to the common end of helping 
humanity. 

The Hospital Sunday Collection is taken in the churches 
on the last Sunday of the year, and in the synagogues on 
the preceding Saturday. Last year the churches contribut- 
ed $32,784 66, and $20 000 was received from other sources. 
That the work of the Association has grown steadily in 
public favor is clearly evidenced by the increase of the col- 
lections since the inception of the movement in 1879 In 
that year the collection amounted to $26,455.07, in 1883 it 
reached $43 062 74, and last year it rove to $53,051 98, 

While it is open to any one to bestow his gift in the col- 
lection upcn some particular hospital by designation, it js 
the desire of the Association, as more in harmony with its 
spirit, that the gifts should be made undesignated, for dis- 
tribution among the hospitals according to the amount of 
free work done by each. 














CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The fortieth annual meeting of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, was held last Friday night. The Moderator was 
Mr. Thomas J. Tilney. Mr. F. C. Mandeville, the Clerk of 
the church, reported that the total number of members on 
the books was 2 543, and since the fonndation of the church, 
5030. There had been 116 additions during the year and 
93 losses, making a gain of 23. The three Sunday-schools 
attached to the church had a membership of 3 220, and 253 
teachers and officers. The receipts of the church were 
£41,000, of which $28 000 was from pew rents. The Rev. 
Mr. Halliday reviewed his eighteen years of work as 
assistant pastor. Touching reference was made both in 
the report and in Mr. Alalliday’s address to the death 
of Mr. Beecher, gnd the loyalty of all the departments of the 
church since his death. Resolutions were passed extending 
congratulations to Dr. Parker on his vindication from 
recent unfounded imputations. The prosperity of Plym- 
onth Church {s shown by the fact that the present average 
attendance at morning service is 1.500; at evening service, 
1200; and at Friday n'ght prayer-meeting, 600. 

—A memorial meeting in honor of the late Rev. Dr. Ros- 
well Dwight Hitchcock was held in this city in Adams Chapel 
on Tuesday cf last week. Professor W.G. F. Shedd de- 
livered the principal address. The Rev. Dr. George P. 
Fisher, of New Haven, the Rev. Dr. Patton, of Princeton, 
and the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Presby- 
terlan Courch, also spoke. Earnest tributes from many 
eminent men who were uneble to be present were read. 
Dr. Shedd’s address was an admirable estimate of Dr. 
Hitchcock’s character and work, leaning especially on his 
clearness and boldness of thonght and Incidity of expres- 
sion. Dr. Parkhurst eald: ‘‘ Lookingat Dr. Hitchcock's face 
always gave me more faith in the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul.’’ Dr. Patton characterized Dr. Hitchcock as 
one of the intellectual kings of the world. It was announced 
that the Union Seminary had received from Dr. Hitchcock’s 
family an endowment of $2,500 to found a prize to be known 
as the Hitchcock Prize in Church History. 

—The Broadway Tabernacle in this city has pald off its 
$70 000 mortgage, and is ont of debt. 

—RBishop Littlejobn, of Long Island, has receivel a spe- 
clal invitation to preach before the University of Cambridge, 
England. If he accepts, it will be his third sermon before 
the University. 

—The second annual convention of the Young People’s 
Association of this city was held at Calvary Baptist Church 
(Dr. MacArthur’s) last week. Several hundred delegates 
were present. The principal addresses were from the Rev, 


E. W. Warren. The last named surprised many of his audi- 
ence by a strong denunciation of the morality of ‘‘ Faust” 
as given by the Irving Company. Mr. Warren also de- 
scribed a movement among the young ladies of his own 
church by which they pledged themselves not to visit, 
receive calls, or ride upon Sunday. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker sailed for England in the 
‘“ Etruria.’”? Many notable clergymen were present at Dr. 
Parker’s last lecture at Chickering Hall on Friday. He 
spoke of Gladstone He was introduced to the audience by 
Mr. Thomas G. Shearman. 

—At & reception given fo the Church Extension Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church and others of the clergy 
and laity of this city by Mr. and Mrs. Elliott T. Shepard on 
Monday of last week, the present condition of the fund was 
discussed and aggressive measures to increase it were 
agreed on. The new fund was headed by two subscriptions 
of $10,000 each from Mr. and Mrs. Shepard, and within half 
an hour over $60 000 was subscribed—enough to clear off 
the mortgages on churches aided. 

—A new Protestant Episcopal church, to be known as St. 
Andrew’s, on Forty-seventh Street, near Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn has jast been dedicated. It will remain under the 
auspices of the Missionary Committee until it becomes a 
self-supporting parish, which is looked for at an early 
day. 

—The total amount of the collection taken up in the 
Roman Catholic churches in this archdiocese as a Jubilee 
offering to Pope Leo XIII. was $37,537.09. 

—The twenty fifth anniversary of Dr. Cuyler’s Sunday- 
school in Brooklyn was celebrated on December 4. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of the First Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, last week replied to the earnest request 
of his congregation desiring him to withdraw his recent 
resignation in a letter stating thatthe present pastoral work 
of the First Baptist Church is too burdensome for one man, 
the neighboring missionary field has been neglected, and 
that the financial support of the church was not what it 
should be. 

—The old Allen Street Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
for many years was the leading Methodist church in the 
lower part of this city, is about to be merged in the City 
Church Extension Society. The property includes five lots 
in Allen Street, which are valued at $80,000. 

—The Episcopal Diocese Convention, which assembled at 
St. John’s Church, in Wilmington, Del., on December 7, to 
elect a successor to the late Bishop Lee, adjourned without 
accomplishing its purpose. 

—The Preebyterian ministers‘of Pittsburg have adopted a 
resolution declaring their disapprobation of Sunday news- 
papers. The resolution calls upon all lovers of law and 
order and ofa religious Sabbath to withdraw their patron- 
age from papers that publish Sunday editions. 

—The Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, of the Belleville Avenue 
Congregational Church of Newark, N. J., has, notwith- 
standing the action of his church which we reported last 
week, resigned, giving as his reasons in a sermcn preached 
last Sundey that he was not fully in sympathy with the 
church in theological views nor as an organization. Mr. 
Pentecost’s resignation is to take effect on the first of Janu- 
ary. It is quite probable that he may preach from an inde- 
pendent pulpit in this city on Sunday mornings. 

—The Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine, of the First Universalist 
Church of Syracuse, N.Y., has offended some of his parishion- 
ers by his advocacy of the Henry George theory and his ac- 
tive participation in the last politicalcampaign. A meeting 
is to be held to decide whether the society wishes him to 
remain. He has not{preached his views from the pulpit, and 
it is said that a majority of the congregation believe that for 
this reason there is no just cause of complaint against 
him. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody, the evangelist, closed his series of 
meetings in Pittsburg, Pa., last Sunday night. From two 
to four meetings have been held each day for three weeks 
except Saturdays, and the Central Rink, seating some 3,500 
persons, has been crowded and thousands have been turned 
away. The reeult will be a large accession to the member- 
ship of all the churches. 

—The chapel of the Bushwick Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., just completed, was dedicated 
last Sunday. Dr. Meredith preached a sermon in the morn- 
ing, and in the eveuing State Regent St. Clair Mc Kelway 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Church and the Press; their Separate 
and their Mutual Work.”’ 

—The students’|prayer-meeting at Dockstader’s Theater in 
this city on Sunday night was principally conducted by stu- 
dents of the various medical colleges of the city. The prin- 
cipal address was by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, on the sub- 
ject ‘* The Unrecognized Influence of Christianity.” 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The trustees of the Unity Church of Hartford, Conn., 
are not satisfied with the decision of the society declining 
to ask the pastor, Mr. Kimball, to resign on account of his 
radical expressions on the labor question. They have de- 
cided to take issue on the legal rights of the trustees, and 
will take measures toward having their rights and duties 
legally defined. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Ciub is hold- 
ing its annual meeting this week, at Norwich, Conn. The 
speakers who have been invited to address the club are 
the Rev, Charles H. Parkhurst, D D., of New York, and the 
Rey. William Burnett Wright, of Boston. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, says an exchange, was recent- 
ly asked as to the results of voluntary attendance on chape) 
prayers at Harvard University. He replied in substance: 
Instead of seven or eight hundred, as formerly, there are 
now one hundred and fifty; but these one hundred and 
fifty are animated by a siacere spirit of devotion. Thecon- 
straint and formality have passed away. 


remarkable record as an industrious preacher. He has 
been absent from his pulpit only two Sundays in thirty-five 
years, 
—On every Wednesday evening thirty or forty young men 
from Boston University are holding evangelistic meetings in 
Grace First Methodist Episcopal Church on Temple Street, 
Boston. 
—The Congregational church in Hudson, N. H., fs 150 
years old, having been organized in 1737. lt was the e!lghth 
one organized in the State. 
— Evangelist B. Fay Mills has been holding meetings in 
Lowell, Mags. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
—The United Synod of the Lutheran Church, whose 
session has just closed at Savannah, declined to take any 
notice of the communication concerning Christian unity 
published by the Episcopalian House of Bishops. 
—The Third Charch, St. Louis, the Rev. G. H. Grannis, 
pastor, has voted to build a permanent house in place of 
the chapel which it now occupies. The new bullding ts to 
cost about $25,000. The Fifth Church hopes to dedicate its 
new chapel about January 1. 
—The Sunday-School of the Armour Mission now num- 
bers 1,400, and the evening congregations number about 
1,000. 

—An exchange says that the finest church edifice in 
Albany, Ga., is the one now being built bythe negro Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church there. The congregation comprises 
the negro aristocracy of the place, an aristocracy sald to be 
based ‘‘more upon education, refluement, and morality 
than upon pecuniary success.”’ 

—The Methodist Episcopal Conference in session at 
Columbia, 8. C., passed resolutions reprobating card-play- 
ing, dice-throwing, ball-going, and horse-racii.g as prohib- 
ited by the church, discountenancing any means of raising 
money for church purposes except an appeal to the sense 
of religious obligation, and declaring ‘ that an attendance 
upon the theater or circus, or any professional or amateur 
dramatic or impersonating exhibition, is inconsistent with 
the obligation of a Christian profession to renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.’’ 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Englewood, Chicago, 
was dedicated on December 4. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—~P. W. Perry has received a call to Abingdon, Il. 
—T. W. Jones, ef Saratoga, N. Y., has resigned. 


—G. C. Empson has accepted a call to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

—J. L. Harris, of Boston, has received a call from the First 
Church of Ware, Mass. 

—E. C. Evans was installed as pastor of the Pacific Church of 
St Paul, Minn., on December6. The Rev. J. H. Crum preached 
the sermon. 

—J.A. Hulitt was ordained at South Danville, IL, on Novem- 
ber 29 


—W. A. Hadley has been installed as assoclate pastor of the 
Belleville Church of Newburyport, Mass. 
—A. T. Lyon has accepted a call to Marshall, Minn. 
-A. C, Hurd has accepted a call to Francestown, N. H. 
—Llewellyn Pratt has received a 2a!l to the Broadway Church, 
Norwich, Conn. 
—Henry R. Foster died at San Bernardino, Ca!., on December 2. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Edward P. Humphrey, D.D, died at Louisville, Ky., on 
December 9, at the age of seventy-eight. He was pastor of the 
College Street Church for many years, retiring a few years ago. 
Dr. Humphrey was a Union man during the war, and he took an 
important part In the reunion of the Old and New School Pres 
byterian Churches. 

—N. L. Reed has received a call from Pottstown, Pa. 

—T. O. Lowe accepts a call to Avondale, Obio. 

—M. D. Kveeland, of Fredonia, N. Y., has recelved a cal! to 
the church at Titusville, Pa 

—F. J. StanJey has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Blauveitville, Ill. 


—E. P. Whatlon has resigned his charge at Vincennes, Ind.. to 

take editorial charge of “ The Church at Work,” Indianapolis. 
OTHER CHURCHES, 

—W L Catler bas been ordained as pastor cf the First Church 
at East Jaffray, V. H. 

—H B. Carpenter has declined a call from the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Chauncey Brewster, rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., 
has received a call from the Grace Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
we. ¥. 

—G. P. Perry, of Westerly, R. I., has been called to the Bap- 
tist church of Willimantic, Conn. 


—G. G. Crafts, of Cleveland, Ohio, has received a call from the 


: First Church of Worcester, Mass 


—W. M. Picksley, assistant rector of St. Bartholomew’s 


Church, has accepted a call from St. John’s Church (P. B), 
Dover, N. J. 

~H. H. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Sandwici, Mas- 








The Reformed Church in the United States (German), 
according to its synodical reports, has at present: 8 dis- 
trict synods, 54 classes, 822 ministers, 1 512 congregations, 
190 527 members, 111,436 unconfirmed membere, 152 274 
communicants. This shows an increase for the year of 1 
district synod, 2 classes, 20 ministers, 3l congregations, 
6,547 members, 2712 uuconfirmed members, and 5.633 
communicants. 


In his recent charge the Bishop of London stated that in 
his diocese the average number of persons present at Sun- 
day morning services had been 200 890, at Sunday evening 
services 205 496; the average number of communicants 
47,714, thougn there were 99,000 at Easter. There were 
$1,894 baptisms, and an average of 2,047 services on each 
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Boos AND 6 UTHORS. 


GEIKIE'S HOLY LAND." 


Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ L'fe of Christ ’ we regard as, on the 
whole, the bast as 4 portrays] of the times and circum- 
stances in the midst of which Carist lived. It is eartaln- 
ly less rhetorical, and by some would perhaps be re- 
garded as less imaginative, than Canosa Farrar’s. Bat 
fo its accumalati n and grouplag of facts, 1a the side 
lights which it throws upon the narrative from a scholar- 
ly familiarity with the age, and in compactness of ex 
pression, ii is supertor to its more p»pular competitor, the 
‘* Hours with the Bible” by the same author. Though 
less euegestive and less pictorial than Stanley's ‘‘ Jewish 
History ” and less ereyclopedic than Klito’s “ B ble II- 
lustrations” in its combioation of iaformation and sug 
gestive interpretation of the text, it possesses character- 
istics borrowed from, or at least resembitng, both of I's 
famous predecessors. In short, while D:. Gelkle has 
traveled well trodden paths, he has had a way of his 
own, and this has g'ven to his volumes a value of their 
own, and won for them a deserved place of honor 
{a the library of the Bible student. We have no 
doubt: the same weleome will be accorded to the 
two handsome volumes before us Taey are with- 
out illustrations, and in this respect are certainly 
lees attractive than the now famous ‘‘Lind and 
the Box,” by Dr. Thompson. In general scope, though 
not in method of treatment, they somewhat resemble 
that unique work. The author has visited the Holy 
Land, and has traveled through it from its exireme 
south to its northern Jimite— hat is, over an area 
incluiing the whole Pualestiae of the Old and New 
Testaments He has taken this journey with his Bible 
in mind; and it isa mind of singularly capacious and 
retentive memory. and one stored with large treasures 
of information resprc ing the ancient life of the East. 
H:; has thus been able, while describing the various dfe- 
tricts of the Holy Lind, to connect with them not only 
the Scripture passazes which are locally identified there 
with, but also such Orlenta! imagery and habits as tend 
to throw light upon the Scripture, or tead to lafuse the 
locality with a sp*cial charm. Thus the reader of these 
volumes takes his journey through Palestine with a 
guide and companioa who fs thorouzhiy familfar with 
all its historical assoclations, and who has already proved 
his literary skil!, both in the grouping and the portrayal 
of facts, in suc) a way as to make them truly flluminat 
ing. We find, iadeed, in these volumes, not the graphic 
pictorial art of Stanley fa his ‘ Sinal and Palestine,” not 
the evidence of minute geographical research which 
makes the work of Dr. Robinson still an authority in 
Biblical geography, not that personal familiarity with 
the present life of Palestine wh'c) gives its peculiar and 
almost idiosyncratic character to the work of Dr. Thomp- 
son, but a echolar’s familiarity with the past and a c-r: 
ful observer’s representation of the present, which makes 
the w rx one worthy to stand on the shelvag by the side 
of Stanley, R binson, and Thompson in the library of 
the stu lent, while {t will be scarcely inferior to the vol- 
umes of S:anley and Taompion fn I's literary attractive 
ness to the reader of travels and of Bible history. 





SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 


Whether the p-oruction of fine illustrated books has 
been carried to an «x ‘ees. and «hether a reaction is not 
likely to follow, is ecmething admitting of debate, but 
meantime we are content to epj»v such superb results 
as the ru ifshers have prerented in the volumes before 
ui Tcere ishere no qu tion of second-hand French or 
E iglish plates, or of imported, c-pyrizhtless llterature, 
These choice vo'u nes which, with possibly one exc p- 
tion, stand in the first rank of the holiday books, 
represent the work of American artists and American 
writers, a fact upon which we can congra‘u'ate cu - 
selves, rem«mbering the {ndebtedoexs of a former holl- 
day litera u-e to forefg1 sources of eunp'y These books 
{\lustrate the remarkshble devalep nent of American pic- 
torial and interoretative art withia the last seventeen 
years, and Amerie progresiin ‘‘ the most fascinating 
of the grap! i: arts "the art of etching. which, however, 
in too mary instances has bec-me a mere trade. Bat 
the gratifying feature of these publications as a whole 
ig that they show work worth doing. 

Toe creative artists althouzh the phrase is a thought 
overambitious, naturally take precedence {n our brief 
survey, which. therefore, begins with the {Illustrated 
eiitton of ** Tha Viston of S'r Liuafal.” Tats prem, 
uneven p2rhans, but elevated {fn sentiment, noble fn 
thoucht, melodious and singularly beautiful in its allu 





1 The Iioly Land and the Bible. By Canningham Getkie. (New 
York :James Po't& Co 2vols Withamap of “alestine.) 

® The Vieiorof Sir Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. Ilins- 
trated (B ston and New York: Honghton, Miffiln & Co, $27.) 

American Wood Enqramngs. With Text by W. M. Laffan. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers $25.) 

Representative Etchinoe. With Text by Ripley Hitchcock. (New 
York ; Frederick A Stoke:, $10) 

Original Bichings. By A. H Bickneli. With Text by W. H, 
Ponnes, Glew Fork : Dodd, Mead&Co $10 


sions to nature, has long been recognized as worthy of 
the author of ‘‘ Tae Commemoration Ode” and ‘‘ The 
Cathedral,”’ and it has been worthily treated by the 
publisher. It isa poem of many moods, noble, teader, 
ead, hopeful, refiscting varying phases of nature and 
humanity, and the publishera have rightly thought that 
more sympathetic illustration would be obtained from a 
group of artists chosen with references to thelr especial 
talents than from any single designer. Most of the 
artists represent the younger palaters with whom Mr. 
G fford is in sympathy, although his professional life 
antedates the ‘‘new impulse” which began to be felt in 
our art {on the early seventies It may bo safd of their 
work, as of very much current illustration, that the 
passages best adapted to pictorial interpretation have 
not always been selected, nor has the text always been 
closely read. Mr. Shirlaw quite misses the force of his 
subj ct in his confused, vague drawieg of the charger 
springing through the arch. Mr. Gifford and Mr. 
Crane furnish excellent landscapes, not especially illus- 
trative, but Mr. Gifford’s two or three camels hardly 
suggest ‘‘the snake-like caravan.”” Mr. Mowbray, a 
young artist whose ability has usually been demon 
strated in the lighter class of figure-work, has under- 
taken the most serious task of the book in his drawings 
of the Saviour. No pictorial presentation of this exalted 
theme can give universal satisfaction, but we have to 
record for Mr. Mowbray a successful avoidance of the 
extremes of mawklish sent(mentality and brutal realism. 
The charm of the favorite apostrophe to June is not 
reinforced by Mr. F H. Smith’s charcoal landscape, 
which is excellent in fts way, althouch needlessly domi 
nated by a black mase of foliage. But we cannot 
expect the picture drawn by Mr. Lowell in his verse to 
be ad quately reproduced. Mv. Freer furnishes a head 
of a Sister of Charity, of no espectal significance. Mr. 
Kapper acquits himself weil in the minor figure-work 
and there are excellent illustrations in the text, head 
and tail pleces and half titles, by Mr. H L Bidwell 
A vigorous protest must be entered against Mr. J. W. 
Alexander's portratt of Mr. Lowell, which serves as a 
frontispleoe. It is no more a likeness than were the 
same artist’s portraits of Massra Stockton and Bur- 
roughs in the ‘“‘Cantury.” All simply {fllustrate a 
groplog after the ‘artistic’ on the part of pub- 
lishers and an artist’s desire to exhibit his ‘‘ boldness” 
and ‘‘ vigor” ia charooal or crayon sketching. These 
drawiags, with the exception of the minor work, have 
been admirably engraved by Mr. Frederick Jungling, 
one of the strongest of Amerioan wood-engravers. The 
Japan proofs are pasted at the four corners, an srrange- 
ment open to objactions, but the mechanica! features of 
the book admit of slight criticism. Text and {llustra- 
tions are upon unusually heavy plate paper, and 
awkwardness in handling is obviated by mounting the 
leaves on linen hinges. There are generous margins, 
and, although the cover has something of a ‘’ holiday 
counter” suggestion, the wolume is an example of 
g‘ nerous and even sumptuous book-making. 

Io 1843 Messrs. Harper & Brothers published a Bible 
with wood engraviags by Adams, a pupil of Dr. Ander- 
son, who had been a puptl of Bawick. This may be 
said to have been the beginning of wood-engraving as 
an art in this country. Tae opening of the second half 
of the century brought the establishment of ‘‘ Harper's 
Magaz'ne” and a marked increase {in the amount of 
American wood-engraving. Much of this was crude 
and feeble, much was patterned after the copper-plate 
s'yle of Eaglish engravers, but in the course of the next 
twenty-five years three engravers at least—Messrs 
Linton, Anthony, and Marsh—had gained the recogni- 
‘ion due to merit. Yet the American school of wood- 
engraving dates only from the early seventies. At that 
time the foflusnces of Parla and Munich ateliers were 
beginning to be feltin our art. At nearly the same time— 
about 1871—an Eagitsh illustrated journal introduced 
the practice of photographing drawings or paintings 
upon the wood-engraver’s block. Thus, instead of being 
cribbed and confined by the necessity of drawing on the 
block, the artist was allowed to work with perfect 
freedom, on any scale,in any medium. The large 
opportuniifes thus presented were embraced by many 
of the young artists wh? were trained to illustration in 
the service of the magsz\ne now called the ‘‘ Century.” 
The wood-engravers, following the lines given by the 
photograph and referring directly to the original for the 
tones, became able to reproduce any subject likely to be 
(ffered them. They could imitate not only tones and 
texture, bu:slso the very medium in which the subj ct 
was executed, the techn{que of the original. Together 
with this development came a growing love of tone. In 
their z2al for tone and color the imitative school some- 
times over-refined line and neglected form, although it 
often happened that the artists set them the example 
Tne advocates of pure line, headed by Mr. W. J. Linton, 
seized the cpportunity to urge a return to the line 
engraving which has preserved for us the work of 
Holbein and of Direr. Into this controversy we cannot 
enter. The imitative echool has triumphed, but {t has 





outgrown many of the weaknesseg of {te earlier ypars, 





‘* Whatever may be the differences of opinion about the 
desirableness of this imitative work,” wrote Mr. 
Hamerton in his ‘‘Graphic Arts,” ‘‘ there can be no 
question that the Americans have far surpassed all other 
nations in delicacy of exscution. . . . Notonly do they 
understand engravins thoroughly, but they are the beat 
printers in the world.” There is no American school of 
patoting, but we can perhaps speak of an American 
school of embroidery, and we can certainly con zratulate 
ourselves upon an A merfoan school of wood-sngraving 
whioh is uncqualed. Of the best work of this school 
we have admirable examples in these engravings, ¢x- 
ecuted really from love of and pride in their art, by 
members of the American Soclety of Wood Engravers, 
and published wih befi.ting distinction by the firm of 
Harper & Brothers. 

We have chosen to explain in general terms the 
peculfar ajgnificance of this collection rather than to 
comment in detatl upon the twen'y-five engravings, 
which represent fifteen engravers. Mr. Cole’s engraving 
after Glotto’s ‘‘ Eatombment,” the sympathetic work 
of the firat of our engravers, Mr. Kruell’s masterly 
rendering of a portrait of William Hunt, and Mr. 
French’s forcible yet delicate interpretation of a painting 
by Mr. Millet, may be cited among examples of a per- 
fectly sincere use of line which shows the danger of 
general'z'ng regarding the “imitative” school. Mr. 
Kingsley’s remarkable engraving after Mr. A P. Ryder's 
fantastic ‘‘ Fiying Du'chman,” and Mr. Wollf’s engrav- 
ing after Mr. G fford’s landecape, illustrate ability to 
render the techn!q1e of an orfginal, and Mr Kingsley’s 
work is most interesting in its preservation of color. 
Mr. King interprets admirably the tones of Mc. Church’s 
‘* Sibyl,” and Mr. Jobnson in his engraving after a por- 
trait by Mr. Alexander slows a fixe appreciation of 
color vaiues. S>me exceptions may be taken to the 
work, For example, the tones of Mr. Putnam's engrav- 
ing after M:. B'akelock are hardly true, and Mr. Davis's 
engraving after Mr. Shirlaw seems needlessly vague in 
parts ; but, after all possible criticisms are passed, the 
fact remains that this collection represents the best 
wood-engraving in the world to-day. There is a brief 
introdustion, appreciative and forcible, by Mr. W. M 
Liffan, who has furnished notes upon the work of the 
different engravers. The book is superbly made and 
printed. It is a notable publication. 

Another handsome volume, American throughout, 
Introduces us to a second graphic art in which our 
artists have gained recognition on the Continent and in 
Eogland as wellasat home. The name ‘ R2presenta- 
tive E ching” means that the ocollec'ion focludes the 
work of patinter-etchers like Moessr3. Parrish, Church, 
and Blum, of reproductive etchers like Mr. King, of 
older users of the needle like Mr 8 J. Ferris and com- 
parative new-comers like Mr. Hyneman. It does not 
mean that the setivity of American etchers can be fully 
represented in a series of ten plates ; and, remembering 
the commercial tendency of much current etching, 
perheps a full representation is not most desirable. This 
collection is of better quality, we think, than avy of its 
predecessors. We may note an example of frank, 
simple linear drawing of the figure by Mr. Caurch, a 
vivacious study of a Macaroal by Mr. B'um, and a 
slight but expressive sketch at Windsor, N 8., by Mr. 
Parrish, among the etchings which {)lustrate the direct. 
ness and freedom of the art. More pictorial and clever 
in away is a head by Mr. Freer; while Mr. Miela's 
furnishes an example of landscape dsawing, symps- 
thetic if hardly forcible. Mr. Gregory’s scene in Mid- 
ison Square owes {te Interest to its subject, and Mr. 
Ferris'’s ‘‘G»o0d Sory” owes something to subj-ct, 
although there fs careful and {atelligent workmanship, 
Mr.Calahan’s etching after Geroms is unimportant, and 
Mr. Hyneman’s badly drawn ‘“ Desdemona” indicates 
imperfect understanding of the needle’s use. The col- 
lection may contain nothing of marked distinction, but 
its varlety, general merit, and the choice of interesting 
subjcts present a strong claim upon public attention. 
It is, we believe, the best collection of etchings published 
this year. 

Mr. R'pley Hitchcock, who furnishes an introductory 
essay of some length and accompanies the etchings with 
explanatory and descriptive notes, begins his introduc- 
tion with the seeming paradox that there never has been 
more activity {n etching and more |ixelfhood of the art's 
extinction. The first point he illustrates by a sketch of 
the chief features 01 last year’s chalcographic art. The 
sec ond he fortifias by a review of the decline of line and 
m¢zzotint engraviag, of the faroads which photography 
is making upoa wood-engraviog, and of the icfl ience 
already exerted by photography upon etching abroad. 
Hs notes with regret the tendency of our own etchers to 
meet an eager trade demand by the hasty manufacture 
of large, fussed over plates intended for wall decora- 
tion, and he deprecates their unwise wiliingness to 
attempt competitioa with the elaboration of mechanical 
processes, instead of adhering to the art of etching asa 
ready and valuable means of expressing arttatic {adtyid- 
uality, Mr. Hitchcock cites the recent testimony of 
Bracquemond,one of the strongest of Franch stahers, 
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and of Mr. Hamerton in support of his conclusion that 
the mechanical processes, which are already so highly 
developed, will probably prove fatal to reproductive 
etching and do away with present practice of the art. 

The ccllection of etchings by Mr. A. H Bicknell 
presents several N w England shore and river scenes, 
with a few studies in Venice and one or two near Fon- 
talnebleau. Toese may all ba classed as landscape 
etchings, and the series of ten become somewhat 
monotonous. § me of these etchings, like ‘‘ Low Tide, 
Anni«quam,” and ‘* River Pier,” are pleasant to Jook up- 
op, and the artist deeerves credit for not reworking and 
fussing over his plates fo a greater extent. He 1s at his 
best In his New Eogland landscapes, which he portrays 
car ful'y. intelligent y, and falthfully, recording the 
fac’s of nature in a medium which becomes ia his hands 
almost colorless. When we have noted his care in tree 
drawisg, for instanoe, some desire for suggestive rather 
than exhaustivs exoression, and evidances of a love for 
natural scenery, we have sald nearly all that can be said 
in bebalf of theartist. There is 8» much etching being 
done in these days, there are so many clever etehers and 
g0 many published collections, that a single etcher who 
is brought forward in this way must earn his right 
to superior distinction. There is an introduction by 
Mr W. H Dounes, who, Incidentally referring to 
the debasing effects of current commerctal inflaencas 
upon etching, writesof Mr. Bicknell’s work with eordial 
appreciation. 


We bad ocecision several years ago to commend, 
almost without qualification, a beautiful volume by 
Eugene Muo‘z «n ‘‘Riphael: His Life, Works, and 
Times” This baautifally prictad cctavo was Llustrated 
with forty-three fu'l-page plates of the best-known 
works of the great paioter, and with 154 engravings in 
the text, the whole fairly representative of a very high 
clase of illustrative work. The book offers a complete 
and thoroughly ad:q ite and trustworthy account of 
Riphael, with evfficlent fullness of detail and aufficier t 
{ijustration to be of eerv'cs to students of art, as well as 
to readers in general. This bsautiful work, which was 
originally published at $15 has now been {esued fp 
new editior, and the.price reduced from $15 to $9 
Nothing mcre elegant or more permanently valuable 
can be found am nz the books of the season. (New 
York: A C. Armstrong & Sons.) 





The anonymous author of the romance called The New 
Antigone has teken for the motto of his title page that pas- 
sage from Sophocles’s noble trage*y in whieh Antigone is 
warned of the imposs'bility of contending against ancestral 
law, of defying, that is, the accepted, conventional moral 
and social principles of the civilization of her day. This is 
the krynote te the novel. The heroine, a girlof nata-al 
nobility and purity of ebaracter, of great intellectual 
strength, and of a high ‘deal, ie taught by her father, an 
embittered and a'most hopeless anarchist, to deapise gov- 
ernment, law, and soeial convention, to pelieve that the 
only poasible future for mankind lies in revolution, politi- 
cal, moral, and social. H'ppolyta regards marriage as an 
ignoble and degrading institution. Loved by an artist of 
gd moral character, but of no fixed rel'gtous or social 
belief, and loving him passionately in return, she yet 
proudly refuses to allow their union to be sanetioned by 
marriage. She combats bis earnest opposition, and finally 
overcomes it by her clear intention of suieide. The 
awakening to d-ubt from her fixed belief in the innocence 
and right-mindedaess of this course, her studies of “ free 
love’? in {ts ienoble aepects in London, her sudden con- 
version to the feellng that she {is *‘ on the side of sin’’ when 
by chance she enters a church for the firat time in her life 
and hears a po werfal emotional sermon by a Catholic priest 
—a somewhat too sudden capitulation of her intellectual 
strongho'd, most will think—and the suffering and atone- 
ment which follow, are the main events in the second half 
of the romance. A bold p'ot, certainly, and with some ex- 
trem-ly bold situations Yost thesubject is treated with delt- 
cacy as well as with truly remarkable literary skill and 
force. laterwoven with the main thread, which we bave 
very roughly described, sare many incidents of romance, 
much agreeable discussion of art and philosopby, and some 
brilliant pictures of meetings of soctalists and of revo- 
lutienists ‘Ihe style is clear and strong, and one feels 
that the author is not an unpracticed writer, though this 
may possibly be @ first attempt at novel writing. The 
meaning and th nght of the book lift it far above the ordl- 
Dary society novel, and though different readers may inter- 
pret its intent in different ways, it must be conceded by all 
that it contains a strong stimulus to thought on problema of 
the gravest impor ance and of the most pressing timeliness. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


The Light of the Ages. By the Rev. H. R Haweis, M A. 
(New York: T. Y Crowell & Co) This is Volume One in 
the series on Christ and Christianity, though it appears 
last in the order of publication. The author’s object in 
writing this preliminary volame was to show the essential 
unity and solidarity of the religious consciousness in man, 
and that al] religions have been leading up to Christ. He 
deciarvs that ‘ Christianity is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It stands relamkd to Judaism and Paganism. It claims 
afficity with the law of Moses, and with the Daimon or 
inspiring guide of Socrates, with the persona! sacrifice of 
Buddha, with the Jadge and the jadgment-seat in the 
Bgyptian Book of the Dal, and even with the gnomic 





utterances of Confucius, whose cardinal doetrine of ‘* Reci- 
procity’’ is summed up in the familiar words, ‘‘ Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you.’’ This is the 
key to his interpretation of Brahmanism and Baddba, 
Zoroastrianiam, Oonfuclanism, the teachings of Ezypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Seandinavia. O19 would think, on 
reading the preface (forewords, he calls it), that all stability 
in religion was lost, and all doctrines were changing He 
implies that the church is embracing a corpse in the belief 
that it is alive, but declares that ‘‘ the chil) will plerce, and 
we shall presently have to bury the dead.’’ A man writirg 
from sach a standpoint must «xpeet his words to be taken 
atadseount. There is much interesting and valuable in 
these books, but they are to be read with caution, and are 
not likely to be ‘‘ classics ’’ on the subjeet of Christ and 
Christianity. 


Mr. Albert R Frey, of the Astor L'brary, who has before 
this compiled several usefal and accurate bibliographical 
and reference books, has prepared a thick volume of 
Subriquets and Nieknames, which we are pleased to add to 
our cellection of books of reference. It admirab'y supple 
ments a dictionary of psendoryms, the one giving us the 
false names by which famous people have wish d to be 
known, the other the names !mposed on them despite the m- 
eelves. The collection of nicknames is extensive and com- 
plete, and comes down to our own day, as witness ‘‘ The 
Bage of Greystone,” ‘‘ Vaconditional Barrender’’ Grant, 
“* Chinese’ Gordon, ‘‘ Riilway King’’ Vanderbilt, and many 
others, some far from complimentary. Mr. Frey tells us 
that the word ‘‘sobriquet’’ itself was first employed in the 
fourteanth century to express contempt, “‘ half whistle and 
half jeer,” and that in pronouncing it the chin was slightly 
and rapidly elevated. An elaborate sketch of the various 
answers to the question as 'o who was the famous ‘‘ Man in 
the Iron Mask”’ is furnished by Mr. Eiward Danham, who 
mentions ne less than twenty-three theories. An illustration 
of the thoroughness with which the compiler has done his 
work is found in the head Dsnton of Modern Prstry, The, 
which catches our eye and on examination turns out to be 
an epithet applied to Robert B-owning by the author of the 
* Oxiter Dicta’’ essays two years ago. Aa index of names 
ef men to whom nicknames have been given is appended, 
giving an easy means of fitting a man to an epithet, if so 
desired. A careful study cf the book would furnish much 
amasing and curious information. 


The Social Question. By the Rav. John H Oaster, D D 
(New York: New York Book Depository.) The *‘ Vedder 
Lectureship ’’ of the Raformed Church in America for 1887 
was filled by Dr. Oaster, and the five lectures of this vol- 
ume were delivered by the anthor, the subject having been 
selected by the Faculty of the New Bruasw'ck Tasological 
Seminary. The discussion is 4 very thoughtful one, and 
very timely. The first lecture deals with Socialism in the 
Old and New Testaments, and daring the various times of 
servitude ; the second presents its features under the reign 
of free competition; the third traces its development. its 
tenets and purposes ; the fourth is a critique, and the fifth 
attempts to solve the question. This is the most important, 
and Dr. Oester argues that the economical! conditions of 
the dependent classes are better than they were in times 
past, and that the germs of the present socia! disturbances 
must be looked for in the fertile soil of Materialism Ration- 
alism, and Atheism. Has presents in strong language the 
daty of the State in “‘allowing the spirit of Christianity to 
influence ite legislative and administrative actions, and 
forever discarding the maniae discovery and idea of the 
French R:volution that the State had to be atheistic,”’ the 
duty of eociety in securing copartnership between capita’- 
iste and laborers, and the daty of the Church to meet 
organised Socialism with the strength of its helpful organ- 
ism, and to display a more perfect {adtvidaal Christianity. 


Both the people and events among which Madame de Staél 
moved are of 0 commanding interest that no record of her 
life could fail to hold attention. It is to these incidental 
circumstances that Miss Bella Doffy owes much of the 
charm attaching to her brief b'ozrapby j 1st published ( Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. ; Famous Women Series). Miss Duffy 
fe too much under the control of that fasc'nating personality 
which dominated almost all who came in contact with it, 
and is sometimes misled by her heroine’s confessedly exag- 
gera‘ed narrative. [no the account of the long persecution 
by Napoleon this appears most noticeably. Much faithful 
work has been done, however, in collecting material. The 
jadgments of contemporaries of ‘‘ the great philosopher,’’ 
or “ the whirlwind in petticoats,’’ as one pleases, are well 
presented, and the criticism of her works is calm and 
impar'ial—hardly in accord with the writer’s impli-d posi- 
tion, ‘‘ What woman’s intellect was ever s>9 unapproach- 
able?’ Bat the real worth of Madame de Stvéi’s liter.ry 
productions is in striking contrast to her persona! irflaence 
and the estimate placed on her powers by able jaiges. She 
had wonderful capaci'y for receiving and assimilating the 
thought of others, and in the salon could redress such 
material with eloquence and power. Bat her works show 
little originality, and are fast sinking into the obscurity to 
which their strained sentimentalism the more surely con- 
sigts them. 


Letters from Heawen. (New York: Fank & Wagnalis.) 
This is the second edition in English, translated from the 
fourth German edition of this book. There is muc’ that is 
agreeable to a spiritually minded person in these writings, 
but there is more that is repugnant to a cultivated taste 
The whole plan of the book is wrong. The letters were 
evidently written from earth, and contain the conjectures 
of a busy brain. It is an offense to claim s wrong parent- 
age for anything. While g sorrowing spirit would be com- 
forted by some portions of the book, the idle fancies of 





other portions injure the whole. If one wishes to present 
his views on matters which lie beyond the possible knowl 
edge of any, let him do so in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner, and the great multitude who are ever questioning will 
thankfully read, and gratefully remem»er wna’ is helpful, 
but the effort to speak as a spirit out of a clond that is too 
thin to conceal the personality orea’es a disgust for all such 
performances The world is fn! of sad sonls who welcome 
every inspiring thonght and grow strong with every sound 
suggestion concerning the world that lies ont of sight. 
The demand for th!s volum> reveals the want, which we are 
sorry is 80 little satisfied with what is provided here. If 
the author would recast the whole, retain only what belongs 
to good sense, and give the book a proper title, it would fll 
a usefal place among its kind in literature. 


Readers of The Christian Union have long ’een familiar 
with the work of Mr. IT x:kiai Batterworth undar whose 
editorial direction the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ”’ has obtained 
a@ remarkable success, and whore nams ts also assoc'ated 
with a good deal of excellent verse and with a nnmber of 
very popular books for young readers II\s Songs of H story 
‘Boston: New England Publishing Compary) contains a 
series of poems and ballads upon important eplsodes in 
American history. Many of these poems have already ap- 
peared in magazines and newspapers, and have been very 
favorably received. Now that they have been pnt into the 
form of a book they will fiad a stili larger auilence. Mr. 
Butterworth is a writer who always carries out the sug- 
gestion of Matthew Arnold that ia literature, as e'sewhere, 
one must put his heart in his work. Mr. Batterworth ap- 
proaches all his themes sympathetically and with a keen 
desire to see what ie hnman and noble io them, and an 
instinctive facalty of giting these prominence and adequate 
expression. This volume shows that he thoroughly under- 
stacvds his own poetic gift. He excels in narrative, in the 
delineation of dramatic situation. A crisis in any kind of 
effort always brings the humunity of a situation into clear 
relief, and it is this aspect of history to which Mr. Butter- 
worth is strongly drawn. His work is full of healthfal 
sentiment and natural vigor. 





It is a great pleasure to ba able to racor! the steady 
growing in power and skill of a yeung writer, and this Is 
the pleasure which comes to one who follows the work of 
Mr. Marion Crawford. Tois young novelist has already 
given us a considerable namber of stories, but so far has 
not repeated himself in any instanoe. Ou. the contrary, he 
bas shown a surprising variety and range o° thought and 
style. His la*est story, Marziv’s Crucifix (Nsw York: Mac- 
millan & Co ), must still fartner iacrease the respect of bis 
readers both for his literary art and for the purpose which 
evidently inspired him It is a story nobly concetvd and 
admirably ex-cuted. Although dea’ing, like ‘‘ Ssracinesea,”’ 
with Italian life, it presen's an entirely different phase of 
that life. It is not so thoroughly elaborated as the earliest 
story, but in some respects it is evan more powerfa! ; unlike 
that, it is aaketch rather than a flaished picture, but its 
strength is shown in the vigor and defiaiteness of its ont- 
lines and in the strength and impressiveness of ite charac- 
terizgations, It deals with a peycholo.izal snbjact, the 
charg? of a human soul from a munierous mood to a 
spiritual mood, and it pictures the interior experiences 
which mark that transition with wonad>-rfal vividness and 
power. Mr. Crawford has written nothing better ; in some 
respects nothing so strong and fine. 


Gnasticiem and A7nesticiem, and other Sermons. By Gaorge 
Salmon, DD. (New York: Macmiliax&C>.) D-. Salmon 
is Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dn’ lin 
and Chancellor of 8:. Patrick's Cathedral, and this volume 
of sermons is in no way unworthy the dignity of his post- 
tion. His discourses are marked'y intellec ual and scholar- 
ly, tending cautiously yet decidedly in the direction of 
progressive orthodoxy. This is evident in his manner of 
treatment perhaps rather than in the results at which he 
arrives. A striking characteristic of his style is his close- 
linked logic 11 turns of argument or‘ginal and illuminative 
Marked examples of this trait are the sermons ‘“‘ Union with 
Cortst,’’ ‘*‘ Bowiog in the House of Rimmon,”’ “ Il-suceess 
in Searching after Righteousness.’’ The toitial and titular 
sermon is to our minds the least commendab'e of the series. 
While the ingenaity of the argument which identifies in 
principle the gnostics and the agnostics is entertaining, 
yet it is now no longer trus that an inteligent agnostic 
asserts what cm not be Known. Thesermon has, therefore, 
a mistaking premise O-herwise the homilies of Dr 8ilmon 
are vigorois in thougst, blameless in diction broad in 


-theology, suggestive in theory, and timely in topics. 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris belongs to the group of South- 
ern writers who have daring the past five years invaded the 
field of fiction in great forca and permanently established 
themselves in American literatura. Toe charm of these 
writers ‘ies in their freshness of spirit, their intimate knowl- 
edge of forms of social life of waic Northern perpls have 
deen forthe most part ignorant, and their adm rable lit- 
erary art. Mr. Harris has written some extremely fine 
stories—fine in observation, in style, and inepirit. Hetsa 
thorough literary artist in his perceptions of the salient 
features of character anjofdramatcrituation His litest 
volume, Free Jue and Other Georgian Sketches (N-w York: 
Charles Scribner's Snr), contains five stories which regis- 
ter the high-water mars of bis work in this d+partment. 
“ Azalia,”” which appeared in the “Century Magazine” 
during the summer months, {38 story full of sympathetic 
knowledge both of the North and of the 8outb; one of those 
gracious and attractive interpretations of the two sections 
to each other which do more than acts of Congress to make 
Americans of al] sections realize their common nationality 
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The articles by Sir Edward J. Reed and Edward Simpson, 
originally published in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ on the his- 
tory of the development of naval architecture and the pres 
ent condition of the navies of the world, have been put into 
a handsome book form under the title Ifodern Svips of War 
(New York : Harper & Brothers ; $250). The book is a finely 
illustrated account of the wonderful changes in the con- 
struction of war-ships and the marvelous accomplishments 
of foreign powers in producing the great metal fighting- 
machines that have taken the place of the old-time ‘‘ wooden 
walls.’’ To cope with any foreign power at sea the United 
States has nothing worthy of being called a flset, and though, 
happily, there is nothing more unlikely than a contest with 
such & power at present, it is mortifying to feel that we are 
£0 completely inferior. There are signs that Congress will 
before long awaken to the necessity of consistent and pro- 
gressive action toward providing an efficient, though small, 
modern navy 

The twenty-second yolume of the Encyclopetia Britannica 
brings this monumental work down to the close of the let- 
terS. The American edition (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard 
& Co., Limited), which is the edition we have chosen for our 
own library, contains American appendixes to the original 
work, which, for the American student, add considerably to 
its value. The great defect of the original Britannica is the 
utter ignoring of the United States in most of its article. 
This is measurably supplied by the added articles in the 
American edition. In the English edition, for example, one 
would learn nothing of American inventions and improve- 
ments in steam engines except a bare reference to Robert 
Falton, a deficiency well supplied in the American ep 
pendix. Other articles in the American appendix in this 
volume of special note are “ Survey, United States Coast,”’ 
by D. O. Kellogg; ‘‘Slavery, American,” by Frederick Doug- 
lass ; *‘ Charles Sumner,” by F. M. Bird, etc. 


Mr. Blake’s selections from the journal! of Henry D. Tho- 
reau have already commended themselves to the lovers of 
the Concord naturalist. Those whe bave attended the 
sessions of the School of Philosophy at Concord know with 
what good jndgment Mr. Blake has made extracts from 
these nnpublished writings. One volume of these extracis 
has already come from the press, and a new volume now 
makes its appearance, very appropriately at this season, 
under the title inter: From the Journal of Henry Thoreau 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.50), Thoreau’s 
strongly individualized style and marked characteristics as 
an observer ate known to our readers. It is only necessary 
to say concerning this new volnme that {it contains a series 
of observations and meditations concerning the aspects of 
nature during the winter months. The volume is issued 
uniform in style with its predecessors. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

It is always a pleasure to come upon a book from the pen 
of Mrs. Molesworth. She rarely fails to give her stories for 
young readers good literary quality and fine, healthy, poetic 
sentiment. Her new story, The Palace in the Garden (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker), is as delightfal in the telling as 
its title promises; and it is also an exceedingly well-made 
book Fairy Legends of the French Provinces (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell), translated by Mrs. M. Carey, puts 
into the hands of English-reading boys and girls a 
series of old popular stories and folk tales, most of 
which have long been familiar in France. These will 
interest older readers, to whom their quaintness and 
their rather extravagant fancy will be agreeable.—— 
Uncle John’s Talks with his Nephews, edited by E. J. Hardy 
(New York: James Pott &Co.), isa very sensible little val- 
ume, which sensible boys will read with profit and pleasure 
—we speak positively because we have tried the experiment 
on euch a boy. Bad Lanenage, Moral Pluck, Choice of 
Companions, A L'fe Writ in Beer, School Games, are a few 
of the titles of chapters taken at chance from the table of 
contents. It is not preaching; it is good, practical common 
sense, talked to boys by a man who has sympathy with 
boys. We recommend it cordially—for sensible boys. As 
to beys who are still light-headed, it must be read to them, 
or its substance given them in sympathetic talks by a sym- 
pathetic friend. The Rev. J. G. Wood bas no superior as 
a popular and entertaining writer on natural history for 
young people. In the three volumes, Bird Life of the Bible, 
Wild Animals of the Bible, and Domestic Animals of the Bib’e, 
he talks in a pleasant vein of beasts and birds, identifying 
those of donbtful name (such as the *‘ ossifrage’’), explain- 
ing Biblical allusions, relating incidents of animal I'fe, and 
in every way investing his subject with interest and instruc- 
tion. The books are profusely illustrated and bound in 
attractive style. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.)—— 
The same publishers send us Winged Life in the Tropics, a 
somewhat similar book, made up skillfnily from Hartwig's 
** Tropical World.” [t describes pictortally and in a popn- 
lar way the bird and insect life of the sonthern countries, 
—— Dvrellers in the Arctic Regions is a popular acconnt of the 
Eskimos and other races of the far North, compiled from 
Dr. G. Hartwie’s ‘* Polar Worid,”’ with many illustrations, 
It is readable and well written. (Lorgmans, Green & Co.) 


BCOKS OF THE WEFK. 


Roberts Brethers, of Borton, heve just issued a new vol- 
ume of poems by Edwin Arnold, The Lotus and Jem 1. The 
Littie Flowers of St. Francis, translated from the Italian, 
contains a series of legends collected about two hundred 
yesrs after the death of the Saint, and which, taken together, 
form a biography of him and his disciples. Toto’s Merry 
Winter, by Laura E. Richards, is a very clever book for 
young readers, and recalls an equally clever book last year 
by the same euthor.——John Wiley & Sons New York, issne 
a new book by Ruskin, Hortus Inclusus, Messages from the 
Woods to the Garden ——-Prom Houghton, M'filin & Co., Bor- 
ton, we haye received a /Hography of General 0. M. Mitchells 














by hisson, F. A. Mitchell.——8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago 
have issued A Handbook of Volapiik, by Charles E. Sprague’ 
——T. Whittaker, New York, has recently issued Christianity 
and Evolution, a series of essays by diff-rent clergymen and 
others, on modern problems of the faith ; Hvery-Day Chris- 
tian Life, or Sermons by the Way, by Dr. Farrar ; and Non. 
Biblical Systems of Religion, a Symposium.— Macmillan & 
Co., New York, send us the first volume of the proposed 
new Jiistory of English Literature in four volumes, the 
present volume dealing with the Elizabethan era, from the 
hands of George Saintsbucy.——Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
publish a collection of Mr. D A. Wasson’s Fvems, The 
Fortunes of the Faradays. by Amanda M. Douglas, is a new 
story by a popular novelist. Lorenzo Barges’; Pre Giieial 
Min and the Aryan Race is an attempt to throw new ligt on 
the great problem of race origin. Grant in Peace, by Adam 
Badesu (Hartford: 8 8. Scranton & Co ), is described as a 
personal memoir ——From Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
we have received Gunethics or the Ethical Stitus of Woman, 
by the Rev. Dr. W. K. Brown.——The D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston, send us a volume of termons by the Rav. Dr. Owen 
Street, A Pleasant Dream and the Awakening 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Joseph Thomson, it is said, has utilized his African 
experiences in a forthcoming novel. 

—Prang’s Christmas cards for the present season indicate 
a considerable advance in artistic skill and in general taste 
and effectiveness. 

—‘*The Road and the Roadside,”’ Mr. Burton Potter’s 
little book of Jaw and sentiment, published a year ago, has 
entered upon its second edition. Chapters upon sidewalks 
and ’cycling have been added. 

—The Congregational 8. 8. Publishing Society (Boston) 
have issued their annual volume of ‘‘ Sermons on the In- 
ternational 8. 8. Lessons,’’ by the Monday Club, dealing 
with the lessons for 1888. These sermons have been found 
very helpful by Sunday-school teachers. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have made a charming collection 
from the ‘‘Poems of Gsorge Macdonald,’’ and have pub- 
lished them in a duodecimo beautifully printed and very 
tastefully bound. Thisis one of those volumes which ought 
to be at hand in every living-room. 

—‘A Christmas Whiff,” ‘‘ Hello! Santa Claus,”’ and 
“ Life from a Wheeled Chair’’ are three little books by Mises 
Mary Waterman, daintily and prettily printed, and in the 
first two there is a genuine and pleasing Christmas flavor. 
The last is a narrative of patient suffering and cheerful 
helpfu'ness. 

—Caste]l Brothers, the English publishers, have issued an 
extremely pretty class of sma!l books, fall of admirable 
color printing. Mrs. Hemans’s ‘‘The Land of the Pilgrim 
Fathers" and ‘‘Gray’s Elegy’’ are the two poems which 
have furnished an excellent text for the work of the illus- 
tratora. 

—The publishers of Webster’s Dictionary say the edi- 
torial work now in progress has in view the 11!timate revision 
of the entire work. At the same time they declare that the 
elaborate preparation necessary is still far from complete, 
and that no revised edition of the Unabridged will be pub- 
lished for some years. 

—Dean Scott, the great Greek scholar, is deal. Few 
scholars are more widely known than Dr. Scott, becanse 
every college student has made use of the Greek Lexicon 
of which he and Dean Lidde!l were the authors. This 
Lexicon first appeared in 1843, and in 1883 had already 
reached s seventh edition. 

—In the first of the papers which Robert Lou's Stevenson 
will contribute to ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine”’ in 1888, he will 
tell in an interesting, personal way about the brownies who 
are his good genuises, and who, he says, work for him while 
he sleeps and weave the plots of some of his most interesting 
tales. This paper, which will'appear in the January number, 
is entitled ‘‘ A Chapter on Dreams.”’ 

—The story is now told that Mrs. Brookfield offered the 
*“ Thackeray Lotters”’ in the first instance to Smith, Elder 
& Co., who did not believe they would interest the general 
public or add to Thackeray’s reputation! She then ob- 
tained from Thackeray’s danghter, who should know 
whether she was entitled to give such authority, full per- 
mission to publish the letters and arrange with the Scrib- 
rers. 

—George Routledge & Sons contribute to the miscellane- 
eons holidey publications a series of attractively printed 
little volumes under the general title of ‘‘ Voices of the 
Flowers,’’ and containing quotations from different well- 
known poets. These volumes are bound in rough parch- 
ment paper, with an appropriate flower stamped in colors, 
and each selection of verse is accompanied by a full-page 
illustration {n colors of the flower which it describes. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just added to their very 
attractive edition of the works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
two volumes already known to the English public, but 
which make their appearance for the first time with the 
imprint of an American publishing house—‘* Memories and 
Portraits’? and ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque.’’ These volumes 
contain some of Mr. Stevenson's best work in prose; they 
are full of keen observation and pungent comment on men 
and things. 

—The International News Company have now in stock 
the Christmas donble numbers of the ** London Graphic.” 
** Holly Leaves,’ “ Yule Tide.’’ and “‘ Le Figaro Illustré ” 
periodicals without which even an American Christmas has 
become incompleté. The ‘‘Graphic”’ is full as neual of the 
Christmastide spirit, dealing with its subject both seri 
ously end humoronsly with English solidity.and good feel- 
ing, and presenting its readers with the usnal colored sup- 
plement, 

—Has there ever, asks an exchange, been such another 
family of “ paper stainers ’’ as the Trollopes ? The numbers 





in the following recently completed list of volumes produced 
by different members of the family are probably under the 
mark rather than over:.Mrs. Trollope, Senior, 115; An- 
thony Trollope, 100 ; Adolphus Trollope, 50; Mrs. Theodosia 
Trollope, 10. Tbe number of books turned out by the 
family is remarkable enough, but what is far more wonder- 
ful is that they all seem to have been produced at a profit 
to their several authors. 

—Frederick A. Stokes (New York) has put his imprint on 
& very attractive little volume illustrating in a series of 
full-page photogravures the thought of the well-known 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.’’ The same publisher has 
made an attractive selection of ‘‘Words of Peace and Rest,’’ 
taken mostly from the works of the religious mystics, and 
bound in rough parchment with a designinivor'ine ‘The 
Photogravure Calendar ’”’ is made up of a serles of detached 
sheets tied by a ribbon, and containing a series of effective 
photogravures, reproducing designs from Shakespeare for 
each month of the year. 

—Darwin 4!d not share in the feeling that the talk of 
Macatilay wastiresome. For bim the historian could not 
talk too much. The chief reason for this, he says in the 
autobiography, was that Macanlay would allow others to 
turn the stream of the conversation. But he thought 
Buckle and Carlyle talked too exclusively. On one occa- 
sion he listened to Buckle, saying hardly a word; it was 
simply impossible to say a word, “for he left no gaps.’? At 
last, when a lady began to sing, Darwin jumped up, saying 
he must listen to her. Buckle then tnrned round toa friend 
and coolly remarked that Darwin’s books were ‘much 
better than his conversation. ’’ 

—The ‘‘ English Tl!nstrated Magazine”? for December ts a 
double Christmas number with many fall page engravings 
and many richly illustrated articles. ‘ Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways” isatempting tonic for picturesqne and 
humorous {I!nstration, and the drawings oy Hugh Thomson 
and Herbert Ratiston accompanying it are cap'tally execn- 
ted. Another illustrated paper of note is Mr. J. Fitzverald 
Malloy’s “‘ What Players are They ®” with portraits of many 
of the stage celebrities of the last century in costume. Lau- 
rence Oliphant is alwavs a strong and original writer ; many 
readers will be interested to compare his article on “Tha 
Sea of Galilee’ with that by Mr. Wilson in the last ** Cent- 
ury.”” A poem by George Meredith, a literary paper by 
H. D. Trail, and stories by Professor Minto, “ John Strange 
Winter,’’ and Mrs. Molesworth, are among the other attrac- 
tions of this always fresh and pleasing periodical. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) “ 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘* My son Don has had a great many advantages,” old 
General Simon Cameron {s quoted as saying, ‘ but I 
had one that was worth all of them—poverty.” 


A sign in front of a store in the city of Bart, on the 
Adriatic Sea, in Italy, recommends to the public the 
following goods and services to be had from the proprie- 
tor: ‘ Leeches, bread sold {n slices or loaves, and tul- 
tion In mathematics.” 


A Swiss watchmaker has invented an electric {I]um!- 
nator for watch dials. A small electric lamp {fs fitted In 
the watch case where {t will Nght up the dial, when, by 
teuching the case with the charm, connection {s made 
through the chain with a small battery carried in the 
walstcoat pocket. 


A good story ts told of the lords of the British adm!- 
ralty who went down to Portsmouth to fnsnect a sbtp. 
The phonograph was turned on for thelr ed{ficatton, and 
the first words yielded to the eager ears of the naval 
lords were, ‘“‘ We want more pay; we want more pay.” 
It was the bottled-up voice of the lleutenants, 


Au old Roman fireplace, with the athes and chimney 
well preserved, was unearthed at the market place, 
Mayenrce, recently. The pipes were earthenware, and 
fitted exactly Into one another. A monumental stone 
bea’ ing the inscription, ‘‘ Leg. XTIL, G. BE. M.,” found 
close by, was nearly 22 inches long by nearly 12 inches 
broad. 


In San Francisco there are four journals regularly 
published in Chinese characters. These appear weekly, 
and havea circulation of 2500 cop'es. According to 
the Chinese method a good printer can print 400 sheets 
aday. Five days’ work are required to get out an edi- 
tion of 1000 copies. The journals are printed with 
black {ak upon single sheets of white paper, except on 
the Chinese New Year, when the printing is done with 
red ink or upon red paper. 


The Bank of England doors are now, it is sald, so 
finely balanced that aclerk by pressing a knob under 
his desk can close the outer doors instantly, and they 
cannot be opened again except by special process, This 
{s done to prevent the daring and ingenfous unemployed 
of the metropolia from robbing the hank. The bullion 
department of this and other banks are nightly sub- 
merged several feet {n water by the action of the machin- 
ery. In some banks the bullion department {s connected 
with the manager’s sleeping room, and an entrance can- 
not be effected without shooting a bolt in the dormitory, 
which in turn sets in motion an alarm. If a visitor 
during the day should happen to knock off one from a 
pile of half-sovereigns the whole pile would disappear, 
8 pool of water taking its place, 
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Books For Young People, 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
THOMAS Y. OROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BLIND BROTHER. ($1,500 Prize 
Volume) By Homer Greens. 12mo, illus- 
tra 90 cents. 





- je know of nothing in recent literature equal 
t. 


to 
BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer 


y 
So author of the * Blind Brother.”’ 12mo, 
1.50. 


Like the “ Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 

ph 1 * Burnham Breaker ” is a story 
of the coal regions, and is constructed with re- 
markabie skill, the pilot being of thrilling but 
healthy interest. A better book for the young can 
scarcely be found. 


THE GIANT DWARF. By JAK, auther 
of *“‘Who Saved the Shipt’’ * Birchwood,” 
** Fitch Club,” ‘‘ Prof. Johnny,” “* Riverside 
Museum,” and other successful juveniles. 

12mo, $1 25. 


“The author of ‘“ Birchwood,” Prof. Johnny, 
and other tales, will always be sure of a weloome 
among sane ople, and ‘The Giant f warf’ wil 
be found to rank among her most fascinating work.” 

Boston Traveller. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES, Translated by Mrs M. Ca- 
REY, With introductory note by J. F. Jameson, 
Hew of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, 

12. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the 
same qualities that make “ Mother Goose” and the 
** Amabian Nighte’’ classics. Children of almost eny 
age cannot fail to find perennial pleasurs in their 
recy Saney, shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of 
style, all admirably preserved in the translation. 
They are interesting, amusing, and instructive, 


BOYHOCD OF LIVING AUTHORS. 
By Witt1am H. Ripeine§ Sketches of the 
Early Life of Howells, Aldrich, Whittier, Glad- 
stone, (lark Russell, Fraik Stockton, eto. 
12mo, $1.25 
All the sketches in this volume have been pre 

pared with the consent, and generally with the 

assistance, of the authors represented ; and many 
errors of fact in other biographies have been cor- 

5 r. Rideing has aimed at completeness 
and avsolute authenticity in all his chapters. 


CUORE, An Italian Sohool-Boy’s Journal. 
By Epwonpo ps Amicis. Translated from the 
tbhirty-nintk Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. 12mo, $1.25. 

“It has remained for an Italian writer to give to 
English-speaking people the best book for boys 
thet has we written. We say this with Tom 
Brow a’s delight 
leotion.”—[Pe rt 





= 


n 
ful school days fresh in our recol- 
ortiand Press. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
Sarau K. Botton, author of ** Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” “‘ Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous,” ete, 12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
“Especially rich in the little events ani acts 

which, though often overlooked ay one a clearer 

idea of character than those which are marked as 
leading events ”—[{Ohicago Inter Ocean. 

GIRL’S BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 
By Lypi1a_ Hoyt {Farmer, author of * Boys’ 
oreo of Famous Rulers.”’ 12mo, illustrated, 
by Mrs. Farmer has filled a want never filled before, 

and met a demand to which there has been no pre 

vious reply.”—[ Boston Daily Traveller. 

WHO SAVED THE SHIP? By JAK, 
aathor of “ Birchwood,’’ ** Fitch Club,” ‘* Riv 
eraside Museum,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“One of the brightest books of the season.”— 

Ohio State Journal. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By J AK, author 
of “‘ The Glant Dwarf,” “ Fitch Club,” “* River 
side Museum,” eto. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ An admirable book for teaching boys the science 
of common things.”—{Home Journal. 

POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FA- 
MOUS. By Saran K. Botton Short bio- 
araphical sketches of George Peabody, Horace 
Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Michael Faraday. 
General Sheridan, and other noted people, 
with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 

“It ia seldom that abook patses under our notice 
which we feel impelled to commend so highly to 
youns readers, and especially to boys.”"—[New York 
Ubserver. 


QIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, By 
Saran K. Botton. Short binaragtie of Har- 
diet Beecher Stowe. George Eltot, Jean Inge- 
low, Harriet Hosmer, Margaret Fuller, and 
other eminent women. With 20 portraits 
Companion book to * Poor Boys Who Became 
Famour.”’ 12mo, $1.50. 

“Such boeks as this will elevate the minds of 
youn ge help them to understand the real prab- 
em of life, and leave a lasting impreasion on their 
minds and character ”’—({Boston Herald. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF FAMOUS RU- 
LERS. By Lyp:aHort Farmer. Lives of 
Agamemnon, Julius Cwsar, Charlemagne, 
Frederick the Great, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Robert Bruce, Napoleon, and other heroes of 
historic fame. Fully lilustrated with por- 
— and numerous engravings. }2mo, price 


“One of the best publications of the kind we 
have seen.”’—|Ohto State Journal. 


BIRCHWOOD. ByJAK. 12mo, $1.25. 
“a hearty, honest boys’ book. which ¥- peo- 

ple are sure to enjoy.”—{New York Mail and Ex 
ress, 


Di 

RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. ByJA K. 1i2mo, 
$1.25. 
* Tkoroughly healthy in tone.”’—[ Nation. 
“A very © g story for,young folks.’’—[Inter- 


THE FITCH CLUB. By JAK. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


‘The author has a happy way of tolting story 
in just the style calculated to interest boys.” 
—{Christian Union. 

** My little boy has just learned to read. What 
series of books would you recommend which would 
take him along by siow degrees, interest him all the 
way, and prepare him for something better ? 


“ AxawEr: One series of books stands out and an- 
swers this question in all its conditions—| 


thousan: 
guessed the name before we announce it to them: 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, 
Fablished by T. ¥. Crowell & Oo, of New York.”— 


4 new and ch r edition now ready. 14 vols. 
bound tn 7 vols. Choth; 16mo, $8.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 00., 


18 Astor Place, New York. 


‘1 THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. With an Historical Introduction and 
| a ae Chapters on the Manners and Customs of the Papuans 
By J. W. Linpt, F.R.G.8. Accompanied with 50 full-page Autotype I!lustrations from 
ar i of Portraits from Life and Groups and Landscapes from Nature. Crown 

’ 

AN INQUIRY INFO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Krrxup. Author of th 
* Socialism ’’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britanvica.’”’ Crown 8vo, $1 50. heen 

“ The plan of this volume is entirely different from that followed by Mr. Ki 
oe “a Ray A geen be m ~ anes. ~ aim of this book is rage Beh he sg 

undamental in im, both as contraste: 11 
ee nc aoe w @ prevailing social system and with theories 
— — ™ SELL: Poems. By May Kendall, One Author of *‘ That Very Mab.” 

cp. 870. 

** Tt is not difficult to distinguish in the crowd of modern verses those which . 
erary aift; and it requires no boldness to predict, for such as are a edo germ Ae A 
measure of popularity. Collectors, therefore, of early editions may like to have their attention 
drawn to this little volume of poems.’"—[Academy. 

JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English by Andrew 
Lang, from the French of Charles Deulin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 8vo, cloth ex- 
tra, gilt top, $3.50. 

** Whoever likes this sort of thing, and we fear we don't know anybody who d¢ ‘t, 
as well be advised to get the story and read it ; for if we gave the contrary advice It would Moe Se 
"UG. to tan coos tage ent cngun tate 

” .. . Inthe mos ‘eful and elegant fashion on alternate .b - 
as with a ays pee “e — and a be agen Mlustrations.—(Chrfatian ii ron spunea 

* No one can such a story as wit tful 1h 

illustrations are excellent. '’—(Illustrated Gporting and Dramatic News. a Sa aon Ge 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. With 
19 Etchings and 187 Woodcats. 2 vols., 8vo, haif Roxburgh, gilt top, $10 

MRS. JAMESON'S HISTORY OF THE SAVIOUR His Types and Precursors 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols , 8vo, half 
Roxburgh, gilt top, $13 50. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. Wt 11 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol, 8vo, haif Koxburgh, gilt tep, $7. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA ; the Virgin Mary as rep- 
resented in Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchiugs and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 
8vo half Roxburgh, gilt top, $7. 

MRS. JAMESON'’S WORKS ON SACRED ART. Complete in six volumes as 
above, in half Roxburga, gilt top, $35; in Riviére’s tree calf, $70; in morocco, ele- 
gant, $84. 

MACAULAY (LORD).—Compiete Works. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan 
Cabinet Edition. 16 vols., post 8vo. $28, or bound in tree calf by Rividre, $64 Library 
Edition. 8 volumes. demy 8vo, $36, or bound in tree calf by Riviére, $60 

GARDINER (SAMUEL RAWSON) —History of England from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet Edition. Thoroughly 

Revised. 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $20; or bound in tree calf by Riviere, $42 50. 

*,* For saleby ail Booksellers, Sent on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 


15 East Sixteenth St., New York, 





A REPRODUCTION OF A 


$100,000 Picture Free 


While some other parties are offering certain «mal! reproductions, in color or in engraving, of 


MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING 


Christ Before Pilate, 


the offer of the ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY to its subscribers old and new is of a 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURE 


28x40 inches, in fourteen oil colors, accurately representing an o!] painting. This is about 
double the size of the other reproductions now being offered, giving ample opportunity for 
a vigorous exhibition of the figures of the original, and retaining all the richness of coloring 

This really SPLENDID PICTURE is free to our subscribers, for they receive the worth 
of their money in the paper itself, which we are about to enlarge and shall hope to improve 
in every practioable way. 

Send $350 to Canfield Publishing Co., 95 Chambers 8t., New York, and receive the 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY for one year and the premium as soon as ready 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
sterling literary workmanship which has marked 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. the earlier books of this author, will be disap- 


By CHarRLes Kinas_ey. [Illustrated with inal ” 
eS eal tcows Lanes Fong fay | Polnted in The Earth Tremtled.”—[St Paul Dis- 


this holiday edition. 1 vol., small quarto, clotb, 
full gilt or torchon style, embossed, B1.50. 


urine na. PAR EARTH TREMBLED 


ted with beautiful etchings after the most 
celebrated artists, compiled by;Lovuisg Reip Estes. By Edward P Roe 
‘ ’ 
Author of Barriers Burned Away, Without a 


1 vol., quarto, vellum plated cloth, gilt edges, $5. 
Home, He Fell in Love With His Wife, &e. ’ 
A onogne of 20 etchings by noted artists of this Me, fe 


ool, such as Volkhart, Leisten, and others, | 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
with descriptive ler royal quarto, beautifully 


bound ; edition limited to 8% copies; proots on | TI), MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


and paper, 615. 
LALLA ROOKH., THe VELLUM Eprrion. ae NEW YORK. 
SECURE EARLY 


iaictiecceaas samen | De George F, Pentecost’s 
BIBLESTUDIES 





“No one who looks for exoiting situations, 
for dramatic incident and narrative, or for the 





signs cf the best artists in America, Kurope, and 
Persia, — in colors on vellum paper. 1 vol 


1 ee 
Fn ig d eaten 3 and in vellum cloth 
olio, with stam ribbons, $15. 


RECENT FRENCH ART. 


A poten of 16 heonsital photo owen ge teed ON THE 
celebrated, French artists, with descriptive text SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
THE WHITE HILLS. FOR 1888. 


By T. Stage Kina, a reprint of this rare american 
Classic, illustrated with new cuts and beautiful Postpaid, 50 cents. 
photogravures. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


lipase Magid etait A. 8, BARNES & C0., 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Bostog. |,111 winiam Street, New York. 











FOR GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


LOWELL. VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Quarto, beautt-. 
fully printed and bound, $10 

HAWTHORNE. TANGLEWCOD TALES. With 
13 full page Illustrations and many smalier 
ones, byG«onge Waartons Epwarps. Quarto 
cloth, handsomely stamped, full gilt, $2.50 

MRS. WHITNEY. BIRD TALK. With many 
illustrative designs. Tastefully bound, $1. 

STILLMAN. ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 
Together with an Excursion in quest of the 
so-called Venus of Melos. Two studies in 
Archzology, made during a Cruise among 
the Greek Islands. Fully Illustrated, Quarto. 
Carefully printed and bound, gilt top, #4. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY BOOKS. 


HOLMES. OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE 
lvol. 12mo, glit top, $1.50. 

STEDMAN. VICTORIAN POET?. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended bya Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Orown 8vo, $2.25 


half calf, $3.50. 
SCUDDER. MEN AND LETTERS Essays in 
Criticism. 12mo gilt top §1.25 


THOREAU. WINTER. Selections from the Jour- 
nals of Henry D.THorRzav Uniform with 
the “Early Spring” and “Summer.” 12mo, 


gilt top, $1.50. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
CABOT. MEMOIR OF KALPH WALDO EMER 


SON. Witha Ane new steel Portrait. 2 vols 
12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf # 


SCHURZ, HENRY CLAY. Vols. XV. and XVI. 
in Series Of American Statesmen. 2 vols 


é 


16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half morecco, $5. 
TYLER. PATRICK HENRY. Vol. XVIL. of Ameri 
can Statesmen. i6mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


McMASTER. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Vol, X° 
of American Men of Letters. With a steel 
Portrait. i6mo, glit top, $1.25; half moroe- 
CO, $2 SW. 

MITCHEL. ORMSBY MACKNiGHT MITCHRL, 
Astronomer and General, With a Fortrait, 
Crown 8vo, $2. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1888 
Will contain three Serial Stories : 
The Aspern Papers, (in three Parts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Yone Sunto: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


Six Papers on the American 
Revolution, 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES, 
TERMS: $4 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE 


The November and December numbers of the 
Atiantic will be sent free of charge to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions for 158 are 
received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letier. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEw YORK 
$700. $300. 
PRIZES. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society 


Offer @700 forthe MS. best adapted for a Sunday 
school book, and §3U0 fur the seound best. 





Competition Open Until May 15, 1888. 


Those com peting for the prizes may choose either 
fiction, biography, or history of a religious charac- 


ter. 
Por further particulars address M. ©. Hazarp, 
Editor, Room 9, Congregations ) House, Boston. 


NT ELSON’'S 


Sunday School Books and Cards, 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations, 
Szenp ror CaTaLocus. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt.. N.Y. 


MAS DECORATIONS, 


PAPER—LETTERS—8 Y MBOLS—BAN- 
NERs OF CANVAS AND CLOTH—DEv- 
ORATED PANELS, ETC. a 
Send for Dustrated 
3.@ B. LAMB, 59 Carmine &t,, N. ¥. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


[Continued from prge 662 } 


paper. Heurged that clergy and laity meet together, not 
to discuss broad, general principles, but the needs of their 
own neighborhood. These local unions can spread lit 
erature among the artisans, and provide lecture courses 
upon history and political economy. In these local alll. 
ances differ nt branches can report what thelr work has 
been,and thus the alliance becomes a council of ccuacils. 
The mass of Christian workers lack leadership. Direc- 
tlon must bs organiz:d, and responsibility distributed. 

The local alliances can do valuable atatistical work, 
not only by collecting religious statistics, but by finding 
out how many people in the neighborhood are sick and 
how many are out of work. 

Regarding the practicability of this plan, Dr. Strong 
ssid that it had already been tried in several cities 
ranging frcm 1,000 to 20 000 in population, and that the 
trial had met with a wonderful success. ‘‘If,” sald Dr. 
Strong, ‘‘ one-tenth of the church membership {s willing 
to devote one-half a day once a month to this work, the 
Gospel can be carried to every family twelve times a 
year.” 

After presenting vividly the effacts of such work upon 
the workers, Dr. Strong concluded by urging the for- 
mation of county and State alliances to carry on the great 
work which had been planned. Suchalliances, he sald, 
would furnish the Christian community with the needed 
organ!zations through which {it could make {ts influence 
felt upon public sentiment and upon legislation. 


THE WORK IN O8SWEGO 

The Rav. Frank Russell, of Oswego, N. Y., followed 
with a description of the work which had been done in 
that city. Eight or ten of the pastors, inspired by ex- 
President Bronson, of Gambier, Ohio, had decided 
that henceforth ‘‘they should never -again speak of 
their own churches as their field, but astheir force.” 
They planned that among every hundred members 
they would find ten who would be willing to visit, 
and find a director for these ten. The city was 
laid out in districts of ten houses each, and the 
workers generally drew their districts by lot. Old 
members told them that the plan would never work— 
that they had ‘‘ had a canvass several years ago, and got 
a)l the matter printed, and the thing fell flat.” But they 
went ahead. They did not carry printed blanks to the 
people visited, tut made their questions informal. Very 
few of the vieltors ever met rebuffs. One visitor only 
met two in the course of 13.000 calls. Class and caste 
prejudices were broken down by the visits, Any num- 
ber of families were found who had church letters laid 
away somewhere. Most families had some church pref- 
ererc3, and the people of that church looked after them. 
Almost every family was glad to have its children go to 
some Sunday-school. The principle of the “‘ parity ” of 
denominations was fully recognized, and the result was 
unity instead of friction. 

Friday evening the concluding session was given up 
to general addresses by Dr. A. J Gordon, of Boston, 
Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of New York, Mr. Thayne 
Miler, of Cincinnati, and others. The addresses were 
eloquent, and several of them brilliant, especially that of 
Dr. Gordon on “‘ Individual Responsibility.” 

In the convention and in the hotels the unanimous sen- 
timent expressed by the delegates was that the confer- 
ence was the most notableof the year, both in its spirit 
and in the values of the papers and discussions. 








MUSIC AND ART. 


Mr. W. H. Goodyear, curator of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, has since last July been studying the 
conventional transformations of the lotus flower, chiefly 
as exemplified on the Cypriote pottery, and has made 
numerous interesting discoveries in connection there- 
with, including explanations of the spirals and concen- 
tric rings of early Greek decorations, of the geometric 
figures on the Cypriote vases, of the Phoenician sacred 
triangle, of the Egyptian ‘‘Ankb,” of the Assyrian 
sacred tree, of the Greek ‘‘egg and dart,” and of the 
Ionic capital and Greek anthemion. He will publish 
illustrated papers on the result of his researches in ‘‘ The 
American Journal of Archeology” and ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Architect.” 

The next exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery will 
comprise what may be called acentury of artistic work, 
including that of Hogarth and terminating with the 
reign of William IV, that is, at the point where the 
recent Manchester exhibition began. Special represen- 
tation will be given of the most distinguished members 
of provincial schools, such as Crome, Stark, Cotman 
and Vincent, of Norwich, Stubbs, of Liverpool, Consta- 
ble and Gainsborough, of Suffolk, the Cornish Ople, 
Wright, of Derby, and Raeburn, of Edinburgh ; besides 
these, Turner, Mulready, Wilkie, Jervas, Richardson, 

pley, De Loutherbourg, Zoffany, Wilson, Gistin, 
ney, Blake, Stothard, and Edridge. 





A model of Wood’s design for a statue to Nathan 
Hale, the martyr spy of the Revolution, has been on 
exhibition at Hartford, and was sent to New York 
yesterday in competition for the contract. It will be 
erected near the spot where, in accordance with the 
order of Sir Wiliiam Howe, the hero was executed. 





Wagner's recently discovered symphony has been 
played with great success in several foreign cities. It 
has been asserted that the last movement shows a falling 
off in interest. According to the criticof the ‘ Alige- 
meine Musik-Zeltung,” this is not the case, although the 
finale is conspicuous for humorous qualities, and is 
lighter in character than the first allegro. The critic 
gives it as bis opinion that no symphony of so great 
weight had ever before been produced by a nineteen- 
year-old musician, and the fact is recalled that Laube, of 
Leipsic, when he heard the work at the Gewandhaus in 
1882, rrophesied that the young and obscure composer 
would make his mark inthe world. The symphony has 
been played also at Doesden and Cologne. 





A Vienna letter to the London “ Daily News” says‘ 
‘* A most extraordinary picture is being exhibited in 
Vienna just now, the ‘ Pleta,’ by A. Becklin, purchased 
for the National Gallery at Berlin, at the prica of 
40 000 marks. The picture {s in horizontal lines divid- 
ing it into so many sections. There isa layer of gray 
granite at the bottom, upon which reposes a thick slab 
of white marble, and where they meet a row of flowers, 
cleanders, and roses draw a rigid line. On the marble 
slab lies the outstretched figure of Christ, straight, ettff, 
and fearfully death-like, the beard standing erect from 
the chin and disclosing the neck and breast. Over this 
motionless dead body the Holy Mother has thrown 
herself in wild despair, and the artist, too modest to 
grapple with so great a task as the picturing of an 
agonized mother, shows nothing of her save her two 
hands—one thin, transparent, warm with life and 
motion, pressing hard against the pale shoulder of the 
dead, the other inserted among his tangled locke. 
All the rest is a cloak of deep blue, almost black. 
The background is the steel-blue sky of nightfall, 
cold notwithstanding its intensity of color. Out 
of this blue ether rises without an attempt at transition 
a balcony of warm brownish and yellowish clouds, 
dark below, bright above, and in their center a figare 
leans forward with outstretched arm, gazing fixedly 
downward at the prostrate mother of Christ. All the 
power of his palette has Bccklin concentrated in this 
figure, with its purple garments, its brilliant flesh and 
shining chestnut hair. Behind it a group of baby 
angels witness the scene, and express joy, surprise, and 
sorrow in their pretty and very human countenances. 
The light of heaven surrounds these figures in the 
upper part of the picture, rendered more intense, per- 
haps, because the painting is shown at night only, by 
the light of half a dozen bright foot lamps. Of course 
this artificlal effect will have to be given up when the 
picture bas taken its place in the Berlin National Ga)- 
iery, where it will be seen in the bright light of day. 
When we have got over the first shock caused by the 
assertion that the brilliant young figure in the skies is 
Christ risen from the dead, our eyes feast on the 
splendid contrasts of color shown on a relatively small 
canvas. The effect of the mother’s dark blue cloak on 
the different whites of the marble and the dead is mar- 
velous, and the amount of light concentrated in the 
group above the clouds is difficult to account for.” 





Professor Anton von Werner is at work on a painting 
which represents the Emperor William at ninety, sur- 
rounded by his family, The picture was ordered by 
the German colony In England, and is to be presented 
to Queen Victoria. 


Mr. Robert Koehler, who has charge of the American 
Art Department of the approaching International Ex- 
hibition at Munich, intends to call a meeting of artists 
in New York to select pictures to be sent to Munich. 
The expenses connected with the enterprise will amount 
to about $5 000. Itis hoped Congress will appropriate 
that amount for the purpose. 


The new Director of the Louvre Galleries is introduc- 
ing reforms in the management of the great French col- 
lection. Every picture will have a label showing sub- 
ject, palmter, and school. M. Castagnary thinks that if 
a picture has been thought worthy to be acquired for 
the nation, it is surely worth while to interest people in 
its history and its motive. 


Galignani’s ‘‘ Messenger” says: ‘‘ Never, probably, 
in the history of Paris has the picture market been in so 
depressed a state as itisat this moment. A few great 
artists, like Bouguereau, Meissonier, or Benjamin Con- 
stant, find ready purchasers for their work at very high 
prices, But the rank and file have the greatest difficulty 
in making both ends meet. If the import duty on pict- 
ures for the United States were removed, American 
amateurs would probably come forward in increased 











numbers, but until then there seems little hope of any 
improvement. As an illustration of the existing de- 
pression may be mentioned the result of the sale, after 
death, of the works belonging to M. Jacquinot, the 
artist-expert, which has just come to an end at the 
Hotel Drouot. Two thousand pictures put up to auction 
only produced 21,000 francs, or £840, being an average 
of sixteen shillings per picture. In some cases two or 
three canvases together were sold for five francs, and 
not one single work realized £20. 





ODDS AND. ENDS. 


Fear not solitude. It{s hermless as the pure moon- 
light, whose silver rays portray, in the palaces of the 
ungodly, hellish specters, and in the cottages of the 
pions bright angels of heaven.—[From the German of 
Wagner. 





A provincial English newspaper in noticing the recent 
American Board meeting at Springfield made the ludil- 
crous blunder of supposing that it was a meeting to dis- 
cuss the propriety of doing away with the centerboard 
in yachts.—[ Tribune. 


A physician a few weeks since, giving the ‘‘ Christian 
Advoeate” an account of the decline of a church in his 
town, sald it had died of the ‘‘ foot-and-mouth disease.’’ 
Befng asked what he meant, he sald that the people 
spent their time ‘‘ running around talking about each 
other.” 


‘*The big trees of California,” says the Boston 
‘* Transoript,” ‘‘turn out to be big humbugs, so far as 
their age is concerned. The error has come from esti- 
mating a year’s growth for each ring im the trunk. 
Experiments show that many rings are formed each 
year in such trees,” 


There have recently been discovered inthe high Alps, 
near the summit of the great St. Barnard, five large 
granite altars, and a number of other relics of the stone 
age such as axes, knives, etc., used in pagan epochs for 
sacrifices. Swiss writers emphasize the historical im- 
portance of this discovery, in that it {s a proof that Mount 
Saint Bernard was a place of sacrifice in pagan times, 
and also that as far back as the age of stone the Canton 
Valais was Inhabited by human beings. 





In a Sicilian village a priest recently preached a ser- 
mon on hell, and in the midst of his discourse he sud- 
denly stopped and exclaimed, in tragical tones, ‘‘ Esco 
{l diavolo !” And there, sure enough, was seen standing 
near the pulpit a very flerce-looking demon, all black, 
with two great horns on his head and a long tail trailing 
upon the floor. In an instant there was a panic among 
the congregation, and in the struggle to reach the doors 
many women were injured, while others became il] from 
sheer fright. The judicial inquiry which at once fol- 
lowed revealed the fact that the priest had got up one of 
his acolytes in the semblauc:3 of the devil of tradition. 


Just how the use of tobacco was regarded in Naw 
Englaud in the early days two laws show. One was 
made at Harvard soon after the foundation of the inati- 
tution, and read: ‘‘ No scholars shall take tobacco un- 
less permitted by the President, with the consent of 
their parents and guardians, and on good reason first 
given by a physician, and then in a sober and private 
manner.” The other isin the O'd Massachusetts Colony 
laws, and prescribes the punishment for any one ‘‘ who 
shall smoke tobacco withia twenty poles of any house, 
or who shall take tobacco in any {nn or common victual- 
ing house, except {n a private room, se as that neither 
the funster of sald house nor any other guest shall take 
offense thereat.’’ 


One of the irrepressible Indian boy students was dis- 
covered the other evening sitting at the organ “‘ playing 
by note’ most carefully and, under the circumstances, 
probably correctly. He seemed so intent upon his 
** notes” that the teacher's attention was drawn to 
them. To her great amusement she found he had 
stauding on the music rack before him a large, square 
plece of corn bread, cut open between the crusts, opened 
like a book, with beans arranged in frregular lines 
along the soft inside, somewhat after the manner of 
notes on a staff. and it was from th’s extraordinary 
book that he was ‘‘ making music” to the words of 
‘* Way Down upon the Suwanee River.”—[Hampton 
Schoo\Record. 


Oanterbury Cathedral supports a dean with £2,000 a 
year and a palace, six resident canons with £1,000 a 
year each, four minor canons with £300 a year each, 
and a number of preachers who are paid by the piece, 
besides precentors, choristers, and numerous officers who 
are more or less handsomely remunerated. The l{beral 
provision thus made for the good people of the city of 
Thomas & Becket does not appear to be greatly appre- 
clated by them. The congregation at the morning 
service on Monday last consisted of one person, —[Lon- 
don Weekly Despatch, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





—— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


NT TOLSTOI’S WORKS.—The re 
pa ot interest receutly awaseued by this 
great writer of the Rugrian la’ d”’ has caused 
a constantly growiog demand for the English 
translations of his works. The following are 





1 Nee completion of the first year of publication, 
: SCRIBNERS the success of which has never been equaled 

iN by anew magazine, is signalized by a beautiful 
stories by BRET 
HARTE, H. C. BUNNER, S. 0, JEW- 


MAGAZINE" 


ETT, T. R. SULLIVAN, poems by ROB- 


number, with 





LOUIS STEVENSON sill 





now ready : 
Anna Karénina,12mo§g1.75) My Confession, 12mo, $1.00 
Childhood, Boy hood My wenenee. md 1.00 
and Youth. 12mo, 1.%0 [van llyitch, &c., “ 1.25 
The invaders. “‘ 1.25 Whatto Do, = 1.25 


A Russian Proprietor, 12mo, $1.50 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


MISERABLES.—By Victor Huao 
Les a trom tne French by Isabei F. Hap- 
good. With 160 fail-page illustrations, printed 
on fine calendered paper, and bound in neat 
and attractive atyle. vols., cloth, gilt top, 
$7.60: half calf. $15. Popniar edition in one 
volume 12mo, $1 50 
The name of the translator ts sufficient guar- 
antee that the work has been skilifully and ocon- 
scientiously performed. It is by far the best 
translation of this masterpiece. The type 1s 
cleat and attractive, the illustrations are by 
famous artists, and the volumes are in every 
way desirable. 


“This translation of Victor Hugo's masterpiece is 
the best one that has been made.”—[N. Y. Observer. 

“ Can hardly fail to be accepted by critical autnor- 
ities as the permanent Standard.”—{Boston Travel- 
ler. 

“ Deserves the highest pra'se.”—{ Nation. 

**Miss Hapgood is sympathetic ; she becomes one 
witb her eathor. Her rendering of ‘Les Miséra- 
bles’ has not been equaled. It will not be sur- 

assed. The standard—it is here—is attained.”— 
[National Republican, 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, —Hanpy Votume 
SpiITION Complete. Large type. From the 
latest text, including Earlier Poems. Cloth, 
gilt top, 6 vols , $6; parchment, gilt top, $10.5 ; 
half oalf, gilt edges, $12 ; American seal Ru-- 
sia, gilt edge round corners, $15; full calf, 
flexible, gilt edges, r und corners. $21; full 
calf, gilt edges, padded, round corners, $25 ; 

Tree calf, gilt edge, $30. 

All of the above are boxed in fancy leather- 
ette or ealf boxes, according to style of binding, 
and make the most elegant and convenient edi- 
tion of this author’s poems. 

M8 IN COLOR,—With 56 exquisite 
PoEme an from original designs by W. J. 

Wittemore. 

Sea Prorurss, by Tenny- | I Rememagr, by Hood. 
son. |To a WATERFOWL, by 


SUNRISE ON THE HiLis, Bryant. 
by Longfellow. Toa MounTAIN Dalsy, 
THe Worssrp or Na-| by urns. 


TURE, by Whittier. 

These bright-colored and suggestive little 
designs are iliustrations in the best sense of the 
word, They interpret the Nothing 
could be more appropriate for a Christmas or 
birthday remembrance. 6 volumes. Fancy 
paper coverr, 50 cents each; oloth covers, 
stamped tn gold,'75 cents each ; celluloid covers, 
lithographed, $1 each. 

“The work is delicately and tastefully done, 
and we have seen nothing which better takes the 
place of tne now overwrought and worked-out 
Christmas'cards,”—(Christian Union. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.—By W. Hur. 
worts Dixon. A Hiswory of the Tower :f 
London. 2 vols., 12mo, 47 illustrations, $3 50. 


The result of twenty years’ research and ins- 
taking labor. Bringing the reeords of the Tower 
from the earliest legendary accounts down to the 
story of the last prisoners confined 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





A POEM OF THE NATIVITY, 

THE HOLY CHILD; or, THE 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. By 
THOMAS E. VAN BiBBER. Small quarto, with 
six photogravure reproductions of famous 
works of art. Cloth extra, $1.50. 

‘* Readers of ‘ Ben Hur’ will probably be 
struck with certain resemblances in scenes 
and incidents in the above poem, that may 
appear to have been suggested by that 


beautiful work. It is therefore proper to 
state that the manuscript of the poem was 
completed long before the publication of 
‘Ben Hur,’ and a fragment of it was pub 
lished simultaneously with the appearance of 
the story.”— Extract from the Editor's Pref- 
te. 

The above work is for sale by all dealers, 
and will be sent by mail, paid, on receipt of 


price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street New York. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


writers are largely represented 





contribute 


and wany others. Send 25 


There will b 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, New York. 


ERT LOUIS STEVENSON, AUSTIN Se ee ie 
DOBSON, EDITH M- THOMAS, aud many other cuntributions, with illustrations by] paper cutter just arrived. acuuna ee ae aaa 
WILL H» LOW, HOWARD PYLE, F. S. CHURCH, J. W. ALEXANDER,|O2° dollar. 

E. H. BLASHFIELD, SWAIN GIFFORD, 
this issue now. During the year 1488 some notably interesting features will appear which cannoteven be mentioned here. 
to every number, and will write in a familiar 
new bonds of friesdship between the axthor and his thousands of readers. An especially important series of papers wil 
RAILWAYS, their adminoistra ions and coustruotl on, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels, passes, and, indeed, those branches o% 
the subject which in this day evgage the attention of the whole country The illustrations 
which will accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beautiful. 
some most charming MENDELSSOHN LETTERS, now first published, with unique illus- 
trations, and the art-work throughout the Magazine will be of increased excellence. There will J2"'2® from the first nuy ber (January, 1887), the 
be many interesting contributions by new authors, while at the same time the most distinguished 


cents for 





This useful Paper and Magazine Cutter wili be 
sent to any address, with the yearly prospectus of 
the Magazine, on receipt of 3 TWO-CENT STAMPS. 

A sample letter:—“I 


Kinély send me paper cutters for 
I wish to present them to my friends.” 


ROBERT 
way which will form 
be devoted to 


amount. 








and personal 


cern RO A ete " 
" . 25c. a Number 

C) TERMS = 1$3.00 a Year.’ 

¢# Toenable new readers to porsess the Mag 


following offer is made : 
A year’s subscription for 1885 and coptes of 


thejtwelve back numbers mailed for $4.50 
A year's subscription for 1888 with the back 
numbers bound tn cloth, 2 vois., giit top, 6.10 





No Christmas Present Like This. 











Books for the Holidays. 


PUNSHON, LL.D. 
By the Rev. F. W. Macdonald, 
Professor of Theology, Handsworth College, 
Birmingham; Author of Fletcher of Madeley, 
etc Indemi 8vo. Prioe.............. $3 
With Etched Portrait. 


Mr. Macdonald's jife of Dr. Punshon has been 
eagerly leoked for in the Methodist churches, 
and throughout the still wider circles to which 
the reputation of the eloquent preacher and 
lecturer extended. This biography has been 
written at the request of Dr. Punshon’s family 
and executors, and the whole of his private 

pers have been placed in Mr. Macdouald’s 

ands. Oonsequently it has not been antict!- 
pated by any memorials in sketches that have 
already appeared. 


TRE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM 
THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH 
IS TO COME. 

By Jobn Bunyan. 

With one hundred illustrations by Frederick 


Barnard. Engraved by Daiziel Brothers 
Square. 4to, 9x11 inches........... ..... $3 
THOUQHTS OF MY DUMB 
NEIGHBOR. 
By Mary E. Bamford, 
IBM—AGs:s 2's fo oe ey 7e 


THE SUMMER AT HEARTEASE. 
By Sephia Worthington. 
MOG. «2 ME SSS. 835 at ee 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES IN 


EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
By Mra. ©. M. Metcalf. 


900 


ROYALIZED. 
By Rees Rockwell. 
reccee os Gl BO 


SELF-RELIANCE ENCOURACED. 
For Young Ladies. 
By ames Porter, D.D. 


GURNET’S GARDEN, AND THE 
NEW BOY AT SOUTHCOTT. 
By Mrs. Mary E, Baldwin, 


 kncenseesarnae “es $1 
THORN-APPLES. 
By Emily Huntington Miller 
iii Fi Bede ge es. : : sacee 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


805 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 


Or NEw Books. 
: ($1.25) b 
A Birthday Book of  } Gertruae 
Musicians and Composers ( *!!. 4 book 


of fine ap 
arance quite suitable fur oom, and contain- 

ng the names, date of birth, and numerous quota- 
tions in prose and verse, all about 70 prominent 
mu men. fspaces in the book Cur every day 
in the year — an opportunity to record the pirth 
of friends, &c. 


Children’s Musical Gift Book 


cts.) ia a very taking little gem, with pictures and 
good songs. 





Please examine Ditson & Co.’s Beek of Musical 
Literature. They constitute quite a liurary, and 
are, individually and collectively, attractive. 
KINKEL’S COPY BOOK, A Manual of Music. 
A convenient book for teachers, with the Elements 
of music plainly stated, goed printed exercises, and 
directions for written exercises, + rice, 75 cents, 
VALUABLE PIANO COLLECTIONS, 
Classical Pianist, (81.) 42 first class pieces. 
Piano Classies. ($1.) A great success. 
Young People’s Clas:ics. ($1.) Easy and Re- 
fined music. 


VALUABLE SONG COLLECTIONS. 

Wend ace Tunes We Used to Sing. (81.) 115 
College Songs (60 cents). War Songs (50 cents), Ju- 
bilee and P: {ation Bo nts} a 


ngs (30 cents). Ver, ular 
books at very low prices. Any book mailed for 
retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. B. Diveow & Oo., 061 Broadway, New York. 








THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORLEY | Our Darlings + at Home, in Town, at the 
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Books for the Young. | PRANG’S 


Seaside, In the Country, and at Play. By Mars. 
Printed in colors and gold by Plon. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $3 ; boards, $2.50. 


First published in France, where it met with 
great success among both old and young The 
children, laughing, dancing. romping, doing 
everything that children (and only children) 
can do—gracefully drawn and most charmingly 
colored - crowd every page wih their happy 
Saces, 80 that the extis odliged to wedge iistif 
in as best it can. 


Last “Graphic” Pictures. By Raw. 


P°LPH CaLDEvoTr. Printed in colors. Oblong 
4to, boards, $3 


Similar to his ‘Graphic Pictures” and ‘More 
Graphic Pictures’ previously published Over- 
Sowing with humorous conceita, and provoking 
good natured laughter at human foltice and 
weaknesses 


The Fairy Tales of the covwress 


D'AULNoY. Translated byJ. R Planché New 
edition. With numerous illustrations by Gor- 
don Brown and Lydia F Emmet. 4to, cloth, $2; 
boards, with lithographed double cover, $1.50 


“It is delightful to turn from the earlier muti- 
lated paraphrases of these incomparable stories 
to the fresh, simple, and accurate versions of 
this practiced man of letters. who was not vain 
enough to think he couid better his awthor.”— 
[R. H. Stopparp, in New York “ Mat] and 
Express."’ 


| Stories of Persons and Places 
}in Europe. By E. L. Benexpicr. Coplously 


Wustrated. 4to, boards, witn lith 
ble cover, $1.80. ographed dou 


‘‘A capital book to teach and interest American 
children in the gegraphy, antiquities, legends, 
historical events and personages, industries, and 
works of art in foreign countries.” —[ Boston 
Globe. : 


Mattie’s Secret . By Emi Dessgacx. 


With 10. illustrations. 4to, boards, with litho- 
graphed double covers $1.25 


“A charming little child story, combining. in 
the most delightful manner, instructi n with 
amusement . We cordially commend it to 
the notice of our readers in search of pleasant 
and profitable rewding for their children.”— 
[Boston saturday Evening Gazette 


Every Boy’s Annual for 1888. 
Rdiieu vy EDMUND RouTLepes. Twenty-sixth 
year of publication. With numer us illustra- 
tions. 8vyo, cloth, $2.50, 


** The stories of travel and adventure, diogra- 
phies, notes cn natural history, expositions of 
parlor magic, tales of the French retreat from 
Russia, of Arctic exp oration, of adventures tn 
the bush, and of earthquakes, combine to make 
the volume extremely intereating.”—{incin- 
nat! Commercial Gazette. 





For sale by all bookseliers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


(64 pages) 





Should be 


purchaser of books, whether to the amount 


examined by every holiday 


of one dollar or one thousand. Sent to any 


address on application 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29W 234 St., New York, 





SERMONS 


Preached 1 St. George's 


By Bev W 8S RAINSFORD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


‘“ Thoughtful, well studied and able in 
point of argument, uplifting in tone, and 
impressive in style.”—|Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 





Dodn, Mead & Company, New York, / 


Fine Art Publications 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Prang’s Art Books, 
The Christmas Processional, $2 


Prang’s Satin Art Prints. 


In Sachete, Handkerchief-holders, 
Sachet-bags, eto 


Banners, 


Prang’s Metalline Decoration 
An excellent {mitation of old metal of al! kinds 
Prang’s Etchings 


Homes and Haunts of the Poets, 5 sets at $1. 
Picturesque Cambridge, $1 50 
Scenes in Marblehead, $1. 


Prang’s Christmas and New 
Year Cards. , 


Prang’s Olive Card (N .. 1 545) 
Illustrations and Poem by Calia Thaxter 
The most refined and unique Card ont, 50 cents 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


L. PRANG & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


5 50 Very Beautiful Christ- 
Christmas Cards. mas Cards, no two alike, 
by atl, fur 2$c. ‘ihey will please you. New Eno 
LAND NOVELTY Mr@. Co. 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 





By Willis J. Abbot, author of ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets of 61." With many illustra- 
tions by Jackson and McVickar. Octa 


vo, canvas, $3.00 


** The illustrations and most of the text 
6re such as to lift Americans off their feet in 
patriotic rejoicings.’’—[ Hartford Post. 

‘* It is ng fascinating as fiction, but is sub- 
stantial truth, and will awaken a patriotic 
love of our native land.’’—[Zion’s Herald. 


‘* The War of 1812 covered the little United 
States Navy with immortal glory, and thr 
story of its achievements as related by Me. 
Abbot is written ina way that will stir the 
blood.”’—[Boston Home Journal. 


‘It gives a spirited account of the actions 
which still constitute the chief glory of the 
American Navy. Boys of the present day 
could not find better or more wholesome 
reading.’’—[ Washington Herald. 


** Surely nothing more brilliant and beau 
tiful than its binding could be imagined, and 
its contents are of the very highest order. It 
is one of the best prizes for the fortunate 
boys of studious tastes that the coming holi- 
day will bring ’’—[Palladinm, New Haven. 
* Asa history it is broad, fall, and com- 
plete, and written with an appreciation and 
enthusiasm that carry the reader with 
animation along every stage of iis nar- 
rative. And it possesses the feature of deal- 
jug newly and freshly with old and oft 
described scenes and action.’’—[Boston 
Globe. 

‘The whole volume is a fascinating pano- 
rima of thrilling naval encounters that 
enchain the reader with their lifelike vivid- 
ness. Their especial merit is that they are as 
iuteresting to the old as they are to the 
young.”—(Lutheran Observer. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 
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682 
MINISTERS WHO HAD TACT. 


A correspondent of the ‘ Evening 
Post’ says : 

Horace Greeley, who usually practiced 
what he preached, once said that swearing 
was a Christian virtue, because it so ad- 
mirably answered the purpose of getting 
rid of emotions. Notwithstanding this 
high authority, however, I am inclined to 
place tact somewhere close to the head of 
the catalogue of virtues. I never knew a 
clergyman who had tact to make a failure 
tn his calling. One of our successful city 
preachers of fifty years ago had this qual- 
ity in ite perfection. There were Inger. 
solisin his day, for the genial agnostic 
of that name who has hit so much more 
happily than his predecessors the vein of 
coining his airy unbelief into substantial 
dollars is not a new creation, by any 
means. On one occasion the clergyman 
was traveling in a stage-coach in company 
with a noisy talker who persisted in 
thrusting upon his fellow-passengers the 
fact that he did not believe in the Bible. 
In particular, he was severe on the writer 
who had alleged that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand stil) and looked on while 
he wiped out the heathen. The clergyman 
had been measuring up his companion, 
and at this point he spoke out: ‘‘ Did you 
ever read the further explanation of that 
miracle given in the Book of Z »robbabel?” 
he inquired. ‘‘ Yes, I have,” snapped the 
learned infidel, ‘‘ and that doesn’t throw 
any light upon it, either.” A general roar 
of laughter which followed this confes- 
sion of ignorance ended the controversy, 
and bottled up the agnostic. 

On another occasion this same clergy- 
man was annoyed by a bustiing denomi- 
national preacher who walked up to him in 
public, and, ina voice that arrested the 
attention of all within hearing, challenged 
him to a controversy on the Apostolic 
Succession. The challenged man turned 
sharply ani said: ‘‘Can you repest the 
Lord’s Prayer, sir?” ‘But,’ stammered 
the man, ‘‘I want to discusse—” ‘‘ Sir, 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer if you can.” If 
the man ever knew the petition, it had 
slipped from his memory, and he became 
red andsilent. Then his dignified antag- 
onist turned in a stately way to the gather- 
ing group of amused auditors, and said : 
‘Sir, I will leave it to this intelligent 
assemblage to decide whether a man who 

s unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer is 
fitted to discuss Apostolic Succession.” 


OO 











Tue Finst Lightning Rop —If we are 
to believe an Austrian paper, says “La 
Lumiére Electrique,” the firat lightning 
rod was not constructed by Franklin, but 
by a monk of Seuftenberg, in Bohemia, 
named P:ohop D!wisch, who installed an 
apparatus the 15th of June, 1754 in the 
garden of thecurate of Prenditz Moravia 
The apparatus was composed of a pole 
surmounted by an fron rod supporting 
twelve curved-up branches, snd terminat- 
ing in as many metallic b.xes filled with 
iron ore and closed by a boxwood cover, 
traversed by twenty-seven sharp iron 
points, which plunged at their base in the 
ore. All the system was united to the 
earth by a large chain. The enemies of 
Diwisch, jealous of his success at the 
court of Vienna, excited the peasants of 
the locality against him, and, under the 
pretext that bis lightning-rod was the 
cause of the great drought, they made 
him take down the rod which he had 
utilized for six years. What is most 
curious is the form of this first lightning- 
rod, which was of multiple points, like 
the one which M. Melseu afterward 
invented.—[Fire and Water. 








DARWIN’S BOYISH CREDULITY. 


I must have been a very simple little 
fellow when I first went to the school. A 
boy of the name of Garnett took me into 
a cake-shop one day, and bought some 
cakes for which he did not pay, as the 
shopman trusted him. When we came 
out I asked him why he did not pay for 
them, and he instantly answered, “ Why 
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do you not know that my uncle left a 
great sum of money to the town on condi- 
tion that every tradesman should give 
whatever was wanted without payment to 
any one whe wore his old hat and moved 
[it] in a particular manner ?”’ and he then 
showed me how it was moved. He then 
went into another shop where he was 
trusted, and asked for some small article, 
moving his hat in the proper manner, and 
of course obtained it without payment 
When we came out be sald, ‘* Now, if you 
like to go by yourself into that cake-shop ” 
(how well I remember its exact position !), 
«TI will lend you my hat, and you can get 
whatever you like if you move the hat on 
your head properly.” I gladly accepted 
the generous offer, and went in and asked 
for some cakes, moved the old hat, and 
was walking out of the shop, when the 
shopman made a rush at me, so I dropped 
the cakes and ran for dear life, and was 
astonished by being greeted by shouts of 
laughter by my false friend Garnett.— 
[‘‘ The Boyhood of Darwin,” by Himself, 
in Popular Science Monthly. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


In the Rev. W. E. Griffis’s lately pub- 
lished book on Commodore Matthew C. 
Parry, he says: 

‘Flogging had been introduced into 
the American navy in 1799, when ‘the 
cat of nine tails’ was made the legal 
instrument of punishment, ‘no other cat 
being allowed.’ Not more than twelve 
lashes were allowed on the bare back. 
Even a court martial could not order over 
a hundred lashes. As to its total abolition, 
Perry felt that his own opinion should be 
formed by a consensus of the most respect- 
able sailors. Personally he was in favor 
of immediately modifying, but not at 
ovee abolishing, the penalty. This was to 
him ‘the most painful of all the duties of 
an cfficer.” He would rather make fi 
more formal, leaving the question of its 
administration, not in the hands of the 
captain, but of an inferfor court on ship 
of three officers, the finding of the court 
to be subject to the captain’s revision. 
Patry believed, as the result of long ex 
perience, that the old saflors and the good 
ones were opposed to total abolition of 
flogging, since the punishment operated 
as a protection to them against desperate 
characters. To satisfy himself of public 
opinion, he went on board the ‘ North 
Carolina,’ and asked Captain J. R Sands 
to call to him eight of the oldest active 
sailors. The men came in promptly 
to the cabin, not knowing who called 
them or why. All were native Americans, 
and all were opposed to the abolition of 
flogging. Nevertheless. Perry was glad 
when thisrelic of barbarism was abolished 
from the decks of the American ships of 
war. On him fell the brunt of the 
decision. He first enforced discipline 
chiefly by mora! suasion on a fixet in 
which was no flogging The grog ration 
was not abolished until 1862. 

* Until the great civil war, only two 
fleets—that is, collections of war vessels 
numbering at least twelve—had assembled 
under the American flig. These were in 
the waters of Mexicofand Japan. Both 
were commanded by Matthew C. Perry.” 














SPREAD OF THE ENGLISH Lan- 
cuaGcE.—We may fairly rejoice, too, with 
our friends (some visiting Englishmen) in 
the rapid epread of the English language 
over the world. I had a little evidence of 
that in Switzerland. I sat down to din- 
ner one stormy pight in a Swiss inn with 
sixteen people. Six different nationalities 
were represented by these sixteen people, 
and the only len e that they could ali 
speak was Eoglith. One may travel now, 
as I have just traveled, through Southern 
Spaln, thrc a Northern Africa, through 
Greece and Constantinople, and back by 
Vienna, and the more usual routes, with 
nothing but English. I do not mean to 
say that youmay not occasionally feel the 
need ofsome French words ; but you can 
travel comfortably throuzh all of those 
countries with no language but English. 
That, I am sure, could not have been said 
twenty-five years ago. The spread of the 
language within that time for purposes of 
commerce is most noticeable, as is also the 
increased knowledge of the language and 
literature among educated p>ople on the 
Continent of dy President Eliot, of 





Harvard, before the Unitarian Ciub of 
Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


) The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


Howto Make Photographs,” 
With Deccriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 


interested in Amateur 
Photography. 


SCOV!ILL MFG.CO. 
W. Irvine Apams, Agent. 
J ESTABLISHED 1802. 
* Manufacturers of end Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
AMATEUR OUTFITS supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Picturss of the highest 
excellence can be made. 


THE BEST XMAS MUSIC! 


Or DOANE'S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


nal OUT. Merry 

Waiting for Santa Claus ene, 

Dialogue, Splendid Effects Ce an She given by 
any Schooi after four Rehearsals. 
ent on receipt of 25 cents. 














Dr LOWRY'S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
The’ Tees Light. Most appropriate Scripture 8 


ce new and melodious 

arranged and adapted for 

celebrating cl Obitetnnas times, on Sunday, or 
any other day 


Sent for 5 conte; ; 84 per 100 copies. 


; A beautiful 
Christmas Annual No. 18, 4, Pesatiful collec 
best authors. Furnishes an abundance aa 
fal songs for the Christmas gathering. 
Sent for 4cents; $3 per 100. 


ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVACES and Gonene popes 
in previous years can furoished. A full Ca 
alogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


CHRIST IN ART. 


_- twenty-seven 
Art” starts with oy ave at the 
aavioer aaa .-r-- the leading f 
life and death, t pictures 
from our full tise as a Tepresentative collection of 
the works of old and modern masters. 

The set of twenty-seven photos. cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs 38. Mounted on cards, with 
printed description of each picture on the 
and all in a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on be 

with ~~ gy tion under each 





cards prin’ picture, 
ta Gner —_ $8. See ns | sraais. on ‘this 
set in 4ugast 6th the “ ~ rome fig” ne Ool Times.” 
Send 10 cents for catalogue 10,000 subjects, in 
clu t+; - of art al and modern to 
ann vie from parts ~ | pW. 
ouks for Sunday-school and for illustrat 
ing Bible history a speciality 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


CHEAPEST BooOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


I 
266,672 Soe ae vod Pee 
M if t English 
964,678 Sse OUR RICE 
Bibles, P Booke 
148 782 ee rave. T ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY seinaatemat FREE. 


8i CHAMBERS STREET. 
34 Door West City Hall Park. NEW VORA 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


**Home of Evangeline,”’ by F. Raubicheck after 
C.R Grant 


** Colonial Days,’”’ by James S. King after Perey 
Moran. 











Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be ob- 
taine4 of all Art Dealers. 





Ail of “‘Klackner’s Publications” are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints,”’ 
17 East 17th Street, New York, 


Vol. 36, No. 24. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, costing 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 ets. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 








California 
in Artistie Photography 
and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the Publisher, 

W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 





|The Overland Monthly 





The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established 
twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 
of California and the Pacific Coast. The 
leading feature of the coming year will be 
illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 
Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain region will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon the resources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low 
ering its high literary standard, the maga 
zine has become essential to the home 
seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the development of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND 
offers each month the best literary product 
of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain 
eering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining camp days to the living present, 
and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi- 
torials, and ms rank with the best of cor- 
responding Eastern work. 


$4 PER YEAR. 
‘One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cente. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co., 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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Solid Walnut-50c ree A hy meen Couplh 
for Six Years and sent, $38 
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“ Jubilant humor—opulen 
x keenes' 


@ Rose Elizabeth Cleve 
tears came.”— Weekly Witness. 


~ MIGHTY FUNNY? 


[s 


NEARLY 60,000 
THOUSANDS 





& 
it sarcasm on the follies of fashion. te. Observer, 
land “So exi pecatingly funny we had to sit back nd ta je efi i 


DA & bitterest satire coated with the s 


making $50 to 
Apply to HUBBARD SROCc Penden Pas, or Kansas City. 


SAMANTHA SARATOGA warren 


Sez he, 5 es, Them dumb fools believe in srs atural a ee. 

Why can't they be Methodists.” 

S ,, “Delicious humor."— oe Carleton. 
t.”" 


Why can’t they be. 


Mad of on ey wee, 0. H. Tiffany, D.D. 
8 Cox, “on ‘It is an evangel of the 
Exceedingly amusi 


ee Comey ea her best.”—Detroit Free Press, 

ess of exhilarating fun.”—Rev, J.P. Newman,D.D, 
It takes off wo ape Mirtations, B+ | 

necks, dudes, dudes, pva dogs (100) 

pietures by “Opper’ niepuet Mattie 

PRICE (by mail or Agent)...62.50 


SOLD! 
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$57,676,296 :more than their minimum, 


Dec. 15, 1887. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The reports of the Comptroller and of 
the Secretary of the Treasury submitted 
to Congress this week are freighted with 
important facts and figures that may be 
summarized briefly. They contain, in 
detail and comprehensively, the financial 
history of both the Treasury and National 
Bank departments for the year, together 
with valuable suggestions for the year to 
come. The Secretary's report recites the 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 as, total, $371,402,- 
277, an increase of $34 968 550 over the 
previous year. The ordinary expend- 
itures, including sinking fund, amount to 
$315 835,428, which is an increase of 
$25 449,041 over the previous year. 
$11,624,000 of this increase is due to 
the increase in pensions. The balance 
surplus of revenue over all payments is 
$55 567,849, which sum, together with 
$24 455,721 used from the previous bal- 
ance, making $80,023 570, has been ap- 
plied to the redemption of the bonded 
debt on account of the sinking fund. 
It will be seen that the accumulation of 
surplus thus uged has averaged less than 
$5 000 000 per month, after the interest on 
the debt, the sinking fund, and pension 
money have been provided for. The 
large purchases of bonds, however, as 
stated above, have provided for the sink- 
ing fund payments up to the end of the 
present fiscal year; that fs, to June 80, 
1888, to within $252,000. Tho estimates 
for the present fiscal year, that is, from 
June 30, 1887, to June 30, 1888, are 
as follows: Receipts, $383 000 000, and 
expenses (including the sinking fund, 
already satisfied, $46 800 000, the Interest 
on debt, $44 500,000, and $80 000 000 for 
pensions), $316 817 785. This will leave 
& surplus over for the current fiscal year 
of $66 200 000 after the sinking fund fs 
deducted. But as the sinkirg fund has 
been already satisfied in anticipation, the 
actual balance to the credit of Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 80 1888, 
as between revenue and experse accounts, 
will be $113 000 000. It is to eliminate 
this account by removing taxation that 
both the Secretary and the President de- 
vote their attention in their communica- 
tions to Congress. The increase of cur- 
rexcy circulation, including silver, silver 
certificates, and gold certificates, as re- 
ported by the Secretary, from July 1, 
1886, to Nov. 1, 1887,amounts to $116 947,- 
704, but of this amount the holdings of 
the Treasury in the aggregate represent an 
increase of $99 299 050, which leaves less 
than $18,000 000 actual increase in the 
hands of the people. The Secretary dis- 
cusses the silver coinage, and plainly says 
that it is waste to coin and store any more 
silver, as the 214 000 000 of silver dollars 
now in the Treasury are more than tuffi- 
cient to redeem the silver certificates out- 
standing, or that can possibly be circu- 
lated for years to come under the law. 
He asks Congress to amend the law so as 
to authorize the Secretary to issue silver 
certificates against the coining value of 
the bullion bought, and to coin only as he 
may deem expedient hereafter, under 
certain conditions. The number of Na- 
tional Banks is given by the Comptroller 
at 3 061—the largest number yet recorded 
since their authorization about twenty- 
five years ago. 

The President, in his message, devotes 
the whole paper to the discussion of the 
question of reduction of tariff. 

The report for 1883, October 31, shows 
that there was then in circulation of 
natidnal bank notes, for which the banks 
are responsible, $316,020,3826; of these 
notes outstanding October 31, 1887, there 
are only $169 215,067. The withdrawal, 
therefore, from 1883 to 1887 is about 
$514,000 000, or nearly one-half. It is 
shown that while the banks, with a capital 
of $150,000 or less, have $31,070,887 more 
than their minimum, and $90,327,951 less 
than possible maximum circulation, the 
larger banks, principally in cities, have 


and $260,620, 802 lees than their maximum, 
indicating that the decrease is taking place 
mostly with the city banks, many of 
which have almost entirely withdrawn 
their notes from circulation. 

The Comptroller has framed samend- 
ments to the law, among others, which 
he thinks will serve, if adopted, to secure 
greater safety to the depositor and share- 
holder. One point especially which he 
would urge is to make directors individu- 


ally responsible for losses other than those jud 


which occur from gross neglect or fraud. 
In the smaller banks this might be prac- 
ticable, but in the great institutions of 
cities, where the directors are business 
men, {t wou'd be impossible, without an ab- 
solute devotion of their time to the banks, 
for the directors to take dircct personal 
supervision over the vast machinery of the 
banks. The officers must be at the head 
in these cases, and to make impracticable 
laws that shall aim at impracticable re- 
sults 1s, of course, a waste of time. With 
such an obligation demanded none weuld 
serve as directors except euch as would 
be financially irresponsible, and the con- 
sequences would be a deterioration in the 
personal and financial standing of our 
bank managers. All innovations of this 
sort should be made only after the utmcst 
consideration, covering all the points in 
question, and both sides of them. 

The money market is easy, and the bank 
etatement indicates but little change. The 
stock market is somewhat lower under 
apprehension created by the tone and 
material of the President’s message. We 
can hardly think, however, that this fm. 
pression is a fair interpretation of the 
sense of the message, and we believe that 
any scare from this cause will not go far 

The railway earnings for the fourth 
week in November on sixty-five roads 
show an increase of about twelve per cent. 
over the same week of 1886 For the 
month of November the increase on 108 
roads over November, 1886, is about fifteen 
per cent. ; for the eleven months to D-cem- 
ber 1 the increase on 101 roads {3 about 
fifteen percent. Taese figures are certain- 
ly remarkable. 

The bank.statement fs as follows : 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$6 800,000. Money four to five per cent. 
on call, and six per cent. for six months. 

Watt STREET 








AN Inpran SarntT anv His Eprrarn — 
A summer hotel to be bullt at York Har- 
bor, Me., by Mr. Wilson M. Walker, is 
to bear the historic name of the St. Aspin- 
quid. §St. Aspinquid was a famous chief 
of the Pawtucket tribe of Indians, and 
was bornin York in May, 1588 Under 
the preaching of John Elfot he became 
converted in early life, and, laying aside 
his tomahawk and all the cther impie- 
ments of savagery, he traversed the forests 
‘‘from the Atlantic to the Californis 
Sea,” pointing out to the red men the way 
to the happy hunting-ground and the 
home of the Great Spirit. Aspinquid was 
an object of veneration wherever he went. 
In 1682 he died, at the ripe age of 94 
years, and was buried with great pomp 
on the summit of Mount Agamenticus, 
near York'Harbor. History records that 
in honor of the departed spirit no leas 
than 6.711 wild animal: were here gath 
ered together, the contribution of thou- 
sands of warriors from every part of the 
country, the collection including 99 bears, 
86 moose and 382 buffaloes, 1,500 mink, 
900 muskrats, 482 foxes, 82 wildcats, 112 
rattlesnakes, and wolves, catamounts, 
raccoons, otters, beavers, ferrets, and s0 
on. St. Aspinquid’s tombstone was to be 
seen up to 1780, and inscribed on it in 
Indian lore was the following : 

“ Present, Useful; Absent, Wanted ; 

Living, Desired ; Died, Lamented.”’ 
[Boston Gazette. 








NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
ESTABLISHED 1 19 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | “HAVE. aD 


INCREASED TO 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Reai Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in ea localitice.. 
fee — of property personally Inspected. We 
to give investors the benefit of ow 

edoment and experience, based on the above 
d, and all inquiries cheer 





fully answered. 
Send for pamphlet. 

G. F. PARMELEE, Preside=.t. 
E. WILDER, Vice-President. 
E. L. 8M Treasurer, 

Correspondents: Ha: a Papa ak secteur. 

nover Natio New $ 
National Bank North America, Bosto “ _ 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT ‘U0. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
134 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C, MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
P. 1, BARTLETT, Asst See, B. R, WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


3685 Bobert { treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PALL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loined. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We havea very 'arge lst of prop 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. COorrespondence 
solicited. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds" 
Semi Annaa nterest. 
Co., in sums of 8200 
came Payment of Princi pal and Interest: ou 
pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
m years’ experience. Ample CapitaL Wide 
connections, Kefer to the “Con tionalist.”’” 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO, 


Capitey stocks Baidu Up ne woe et 
GAG 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
G erento red First hee ortgages. Organized 1875, 
er same supervision as the Savings Banks, 
gularty ok amine t ‘ the | State Bank Commiestoners. 

iri H ford.t tee. Send forcireuls_, 


MISSOURI | TRUST CO. 


ktboriaed Capital, $600 


Capital, $200,000. 
6% DEBENTURES 
% FARM LOANS 


The FI FIRS “Tcompan organized in the State, 
Has loaned MI MILLI NS ang had No Losses, 


Deadrisrvrhkean 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
oi Offer strictly choice First } eles Loans bear. & 

a ing6 to 7per cent. teres 1 secured on se- ™ 
lected properties in Hieatenotic and St. Paul. 2 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
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collect and remit principal and interest free 3 

¥ to lender. Send for_pamphlet_ containing 4 
Jorma, and references East and West. 
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The American Investment Company, of zm 
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Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 6°. 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefally inspected by an ex 
enced Examiner sent from the office of the 
mpanv, who is paid a salary and nota commis 
sion. His report, with all the papers connected 
with ths loan are carefully reviewed ‘by an officer 
of the Company before loan ts approved. Fifteen 
ears’ experience; over 81500 000.00 negotiated 
withont loss) for Colleges Savings Banks, Insur 
ance Co.’s, atees, and ludividuals. Boston officer 
4 Congress Street, Geo. M Ssearns, Manager. 
forage pe oMee. 713 Walnut Street, Wm. B. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 


CAP DINE é2 BSC RIBED, . 2,000, 000 
PAID SH, ° 8 1,000,000 


Sife fer Permanent intimate 


Municipal Bonds, Debgntureg, and Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES : NE RR. 208 BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 23 K REET: 





. 4th AND CHESTNUT, 


GEPHILADELP 
NET INTERET .¢] 
Ganranteed by the ' 


6° 
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J Moho Aue TRUST CO 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Capital Paid-up @1,080 ,600 00 
Surplas................0.5- Pcceccescese 100 00,0 
Heserve » Liabiity Nidaivsssatasees 1,000, 000, 06 
secured by mortgages on 
proved oie estate held by the en ile Trust oo 
ew York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST co, 
289 Broadway. New York (Mtv. 











First Mortgage Bonds 


OF 


THE DULUTH ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Full psrticulares by 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN., 
AND 
18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Can be netted on 
LO Perc Per Ct. INTEREST ri first class city real estate. 


Address CHAS. H. SMITH, Jacksonville, Fila., or 
O. M. CROSBY, Box 1,887, New York. 


Or ri@e@m® Gr THER 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insnrance Company, 


New Yorx, January 2th, 1887. 





Premiums on Policies not marked. 





off 1st January, 1886............... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,299 99 
1696, to Bist Deoomber, 1886, $8,817,600 “ 
Uary, , to . 
same —%, ee 68 
—* 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,878 15 
The Company has the follo assets, vis. 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, other 


ree eee ee eee Tee ee eee 


Company, estimated at............ 7 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable 1 568.184 2% 


AMROUME ... 2... 2200000 seecees - $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
owed. or their a legal representatives, on and 

after Tuesday, the February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
188% will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereef, or their legal representatives, on and 
after , the First of February next, froca 





which date mpenee he yer gh ae 

certificates to at 2 le 

-— alas, — 
end of per cent. is declared on 


on ak aint ums of the Company for 
ertincates wili'be insted on and afta Tassie 
on and 
the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
FREDERICK H OOseirT, 

is, JOHN ELLIOTT 

JAMES G. DE FOREST. 


J 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERIOR, 
EDMUND: W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 








ROBERT B. MINTURN, D SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
Wits a DObeR, AED FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM Hi. MACY, ANSON W. tak, 
JOHN D HRWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JO N 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. WURSLEY 

SaMy aiwity, diuadwaiSE™ 
SDOLPH LENO F _ 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
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Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Onion, are requested to ad- 
dress the “ Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 
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MADAME PORTE 
is one of the best pumas 
Successfully 
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THosk wHo preach, lecture, declaim, or sing, 
will and do find Haie’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar the speediest restorative of the voice in 
cases of Hoarseness. It also cures coughs and 
sore throat rapidly and completely. Sold byall 
Druggists at 25c., 50c., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies,g8c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sde. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 5a 








AN INSCRIBED ROCK IN INDIA. 


An inscribed rock has lately been found 
about one hundred yards distant from the 
well-known Shahbaz Garhic rock, one of 
the five famous rocks which Lear inscribed 
on them the edicts of King Asoka. The 
upper corner of the inscription was lately 
laid bare by heavy rain eroding the hill 
side; and, having been noticed by some 
villagers and reported to the civil authort- 
ties, steps were taken to excavate the face 
of the stone, which was found to bear an 
inscription written in the same character 
as that fouad om the well-known rock 
close by. The inscription is about five 
feet long by three feet wide, and it is in 
an excellent state of preservation, and 
consists of about ten lines of writing. 
These are the earliest Indian inscriptions 
which have yet been discovered, the edicts 
having been promulgated about 224 8 c 
Some are written on rocks, and some on 
pillars, and some in caves. The five 
rock inecripiions are the (1) Shahbaz Gar- 
hic, in Eacufsai ; (2) near Khalsa, on the 
Jamne ; (8) at Girwar, in Kathfawar ; (4) 
at Dbauh, io Katak ; (5) at Jangadar, near 
Behrampore. These inscriptions all con- 
sist of the same edict though written in 
different characters. In addition there 
are both at Daauh and Jangadar two sep- 
arate edicts similar to each other. And 
also at Sabasurain near Putna, at Rup- 
path near Jabuipur, and at Bairat near 
Jeypore, one other edict is repeated. One 
or two other rock inseriptions have also 
been discovered, but of rather later date. 
Tae cave inscriptions of Asoka are seven- 
teen in number, and the inscribed pillars 
number six, the beat of them being the two 
at Delhi, viz , Ferczshah’s “ lat,” outside 
the Delhi gate, and the Mirai Pillar on 
the Dalhi bridge, both of which were 
brought to Dslhi by Ferozshah. The in- 
scription on the newly discovered stone is 
being deciphered from impressions and 
paotographs, and {it will be interesting to 
know what, if any, further information it 
will contriobute to our scanty knowledge 
of the times of the first Buddhist king.— 
{Civil and M litary Gazatte. 








A MISSIONARY CAT. 


I am rather afraid of wonderfu! stories. 
M+. Comber, when he was in E2gland, 
told some friends how upon one occasion 
a big crocodile rushed at a boat he was in 
and attacked it. A little later on one of 
the very god friends of the Congo Mis 
sion said to him, ‘‘ You must not try to 
make us at home believe that a crocodile 
wouid attack a boat twenty-six feet long.” 
‘“* My dear friend,” aid be, ‘‘that is noth- 
log ; 1 have scen them rush at the steamer, 


and that is seventy feet long.” Another 
wonderful but unfortunate story is one 
which, no doubt,a great many of you 
know. I have got a secretary-bird, which 
our boys nicknamed ‘‘ Chickabiddy,” a 
big fellow, standing about four feet high, 


tion, for it eats fowls and chickens. When 
Mr. Bentley’s monkey died, Caickabiddy 
swallowed it. Nobody saw Caickabiddy 
swallow the monkey, but the monkey's 
tail being longer than Chickabiddy’s throat 
a bit of it hung outside, so we knewwhere 
the monkey had gone. One day, after 
Chickabiddy had been distinguishing him- 
self very much, having gobbled up a lot 
of young ducks—and, indeed having so 
misbehaved himself that Mr. Comber said 
Chickabiddy was on a prowl, looking out 
for a baby—he managed to swallow a live 
kitten ; not a little one, but a good-sizad 
one. Nobody saw him swallow the kit- 
ten, and the kitten’s tail was not so long 
as the monkey’s tall, so it did not hang 
outside; but the boys in the Bible-class in 
the next room plainly heard the kitten 
mewing inside the maw of the bird. Mr. 
Comber seized Chickabiddy, opened his 
mouth, and sure enough there was the tip 
of the kitten’s tail, and he was just in time 
to catch. hold of it and thus rescue the 
poor victim. Dr. Leslie called upon us 
that sfternoon, and we teld him how 
Chickabiddy had swallowed the kitten. 
He was so much interested that he asked 
us to give him the kitten, so that when he 
went down the country he might produce 
it as a witness. We gave him the kitten, 
and heard nothinc‘of it until some months 
later, when Dr. L2siie came to me with a 
very woeful face, and said: “Mr. Gren- 
fell, you did mea bad turn when you gave 
me that kitten. I have been all through 
the Rasso-Turkish War, and in the cam- 
paign against Arabia, and I have told 
many wonderful tales, but I never got 
into half the disrepute as I have done 
about your story of the missionary cat.” 
You can, therefore, understand how it is 
that I am rather afraid of wonderful 
stories.—[The Rav. George Greufell, of 


the Congo River. 








CLEARING THE WAY. 


Children delight in doing things, and 
it is often very easy to guide their activity 
into useful channels. That is true, and 
also that ‘‘ the child is father of the man ” 
is illustrated by the following incidents : 

A; I was starting out one day for a 
walk with my three little children, the e)d- 
est, not quite five years of age, stooped and 
picked up a stone that lay in the path, 
saying, as he threw it aside, ‘‘ I'l] get that 
stone out of the way so as to have the 
sidewalk all clear when Bessie Brigham’s 
papa comes along on his bicycle.” I said 
to myself, ‘‘ You have caught that trick of 
thoughtfulness from your papa.” Oolya 
few days afterward my boy’s father was, 
in company with other members of a com- 
mission, making a tour of i2spection 
around a certain reservoir, when he saw 
one of his companions throw aside a stone 
that lay in the ‘path. ‘‘ There,” sald my 
husbard, touching him on the shoulder, 
‘* that’s what Iam teaching my boys to do. 
On our long Sunday tramps, through coun- 
try roads, they are learning to clear the 
paths of sticks and stones.” ‘‘ Well,” r 
plied the other, ‘‘ I'll tell you how I learn- 
ed to do it. When I entered Harvard one 
of the conditioas of my going to college 
was that I should board at home in Brook- 
line, and walk the four miles to Cambridge 
and back each morning and night. The 
roads at firatwere very stony, but, wishing 
to study as I walked, I began by clearing 
away the stones, that I might step with- 
out looking off my book, and by the time 
that I had succeeded, the habit of remov. 
ing obstructions bad become 80 strong that 
it has clung to me ever since.” 

Why is not such & man as this a “‘ Iccal 
improvement society” in himself, fit to 
rank with the public benefactor who 
‘‘ makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before’ ?—[B ston Transcript. 





and {t picks up no bad living st the sta-|| 
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SHE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
since January Ist, 1887, has furnished its Subscribers 
with original sheets of the 

e without these three great En. 


Fatty Reve, and the 
GOLEM POTTY REVIEW. The sse,,Monm'y Reviews. "me: 








No American, desirous of keepin; 
abreast of the times, can afford tc 


We take great pleasure in announcing that we 
shall continue the issue in America of these twe 
English Quarterlies. 





Is the leading and most popular monthly of Grea 
Britain, The tone of its articles is unexceptionab|: 
rendering it most desirable for the Home Circle. 

















. +3} and ablest writers of the World, 
Ine al al Uy Will and their contents treat of the 
E . a — >? ~<a 
CinDurgh Review. 
Under an arrangement with the English pub. 
FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887. 
philosophical and religious questions. ’ 
—AN AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
courage the influence of hea reading, and to offer suggestiv: 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama 


be issued to correspond. of modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; ail three, $12.00. 
. 
Quarterly Review. 
e e 
scottish RevieW. lisher, this Company assumes exclusive contro] 
of the American issue. 
Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50; any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 
- oo ve 
Westminster Review This Review will continue faithful to its mission as a: 
* organ of independent thought in respect to social, political 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents — Number, 
onakespeariana. cone to tell the news, and mirror the pro 
of the Shakespearian world; to en- 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
tist, and the student of general literature. 
Terms: Sr. 50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 
OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
Hf Tk LY | iat No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 
Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 
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All Post Paid Reegpeees the United States and Canada. 


Leanard Seatt Publicat tien Co., 


1104 Walnut ttn ten 


Sam’t P. Ferres, Treas. 
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THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay 
off your shoes at the door, deposits it 
underneath out of sight, and doesn’t 
+ oor hee: hed cleared, by a jar, of the 
je that clings to it—snch a mat! 
Draperties of wallpelected Cheam, Mir kppstaatre | There 1s one such mat! It is made of 
vided ou breakfast ;tables with a deltoately ne <i 2 
avored beverage which may save us many hea? teel for pillows, and bustles, and 
a ’ bill 1 ’ ’ 
arvictes of "let that's. Sonettcution may bs grasa | Alr-puffe—why not for door-mats | 
ally utit up anell strong enough to resist « every Never a door-mat half so effective 
° °o n 8 subtie 
are floating around us ready a attack tack wherever onan weet per hays 5 eee ted pan slgatly 
tenth so cheap ; or a hundredth part so 


there is a weat point. em 
fatal shaft by keeping earstives : ell fort fortified with 
rame.” easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—tbink of peeping —¥ old fashioned 


pure blood and a properly nourished fr. 
door-mat in order! Ugh 


[Civil Service Gazette 
For dwellings, business eno hotels 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


ae thorough knowled of the satural laws 
whig govern the operations of digestion and 


Made simply with bolliag water or milk. Sold 
only tn half-pound tins, by Grocers, “labeled. thus 
and restaurants, cars—ithe harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
range from $2 50 to $10 each. 


London, England. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


118 Chambers 8t , New York: 151 Congress 8t., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn 8t., CHICaGo. 








WANTS 








not more than ten lines 
will be inserted Sueno iaciacee 








sires a position in a Christian family to instruct with delighttal “oll: 
and assist in care of children. Miss A. L., 244 mate ian tast mail mail atl on 4 the orth and 


West Thirty-sixth Street, City. a Sa BA RT 


worke nnd ey soworage. An excellent hotel is now 
leon reasonable terms. Address 
orbs o Seville, Fla 
IN 'Y' UNG, President, $5 Wall 8t., N.Y. 
MASON, Beo’y and Treas, Seville, "Fila. 


Aa Educated, Refined Lady of thirsy-five ‘de FLORIDA ere jee Sana ta on the high pine ridge, 





To Lease, for some years, a place—five to ten 
acres—with house and barn. Address R. M. 
B gardus, Oaklani, N. J. 








ANTED-—A rintendent of 
Ww — Vara of Geuloman'y noe, by a hon ~ 
and in Gunttios 


an 
| \ddie-aged married 
anti i board ran of references 
given Address TOSEPAL ‘SNOVER. Belvidere, N.J., 


Thos: answering an Advertisement will 
confer ¥ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 








| tdvert -ement in The Christian Union, 


latest and most important phases 
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CURIOUS DISCOURSES. 


In 1686 a London minister preached and 
printed a sermon entitled ‘‘A Most De- 
ectable Sweet Perfumed Nosegay for 
God's Salots to Sme!! at,” while one of bis 
égontemporartes delivered himself of ‘A 
Fan to Drive Away the Files of Matan.’ 
Oae, the Rev. Jobn Fry, had been serl- 
ously critfolsed for some matter, where 
upon he entitled a sermon ‘'A Pair of 
Ballows to Blow A way the Dast Cast Upon 
John Fry,” and at the same time a canon 
of 8:. Paul’s,not to be ouidone,constructed 
“A Raping Hook Well Tempered for the 
Stubborn Ears of the Coming Crop; or, 
Biscults Baked in the Oven of Caarity, 
Carefully Conserved for the Chickens of 
the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
fad the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 
Sir Humphrey Lind was a famous Puritan 
A Jesuit priest preached a sermon entitled 
‘‘A Pair of Spectacles for Sir Humphrey 
Liad,” to which that person replied with 
** A Case for Sir Humphrey Lind’s Spec- 
tacles,” 

Frederick Saunders has gathered with 
his multitude of anecdotes innumerable 
{natances of pulpit peeullarities, He is 
quite the historian of the curious ard the 
quaint, Others have labored in the same 
field, and the current newspapers are 
occasionally the recorders of almost un- 
matched ludicrousness, 

Whitefield, for example, once gave 
as his text, ‘‘Then came unto him cer- 
tiin lawyers,” and then, apparently de. 
testing his purposed misquotation, said : 
**Not certain lawyers, but a certain law- 
yer. It was wonderful that even on® 
lawyer should have been found to do this, 
and {t would have been perfectly incredi- 
bie had there been more,” the intent lying 
{a the fact that a number of lawyers were 
in the congregation who had come to scoff 
and laugh at him. 

Saunders tells of a Shrewsbury minkt:r 
who preached a funeral sermon for the 
Rev. John Angell James from the three 
texts, ‘‘A man sent from god whose 
name was John” ‘I saw an angel fiy in 
the midst of heaven,” ‘‘ James, the serv. 
sot of God.” 

Dr. Willfamson once had a quarrel with 
a parishioner named Hardy. The next 
Sunday he preached from the text, ‘‘There 
{is no fool like the fool-hardy.” 

The Rav, Dr. Adams and the Rav. Mr, 
Low were rival candidates for a living: 
They were both present on a Sunday, the 
one preaching in the morning and the 
other {a theevening. In the morning Mr. 
Lw’s text was, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou ?” 
and in the evening his rival announced, 
‘© ZL, here am I |” 

When Dr, Mountain was a candidate 
for a vacant bishopric, he preached before 
Caarles Il. on the text: ‘‘If thou hadat 
faith as a grain of mustard seed and said 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed 
and cast into the midst of the sea, it 
should be done. 

Saunders has a story of Ds. Bradon 
when he was rector of E.ham, in K 3nt, 
who one day preached from the tex; 
‘Who art thon?” Just at that moment 
he announced it a military subaltern of 
the neighboring post was walking up the 
alsle, and, hearing the question, he 
stopped, saluted, and safd, ‘‘I am, sir, an 
officer of the S3venteenth Rigiment of 
Foot, on a recru{ting party here.” 

E very one has heard the story of the 
Scotch dominfe who was in the habit of 
writing the heads of bis discourses on smal! 
slips of paper which he lafd for convenience 
on the Bible in frontof him. Oae day he 
was preaching with unusual unction, and, 
pounding the Bible, he knocked his paper 
on the floor. Ba it remarked that any- 

thing like a written sermon {s still, as al- 
‘wayf, very unpopular among the Scotch, 
The minister wound up his second point, 
and, mopping his perapirlag brow, said: 
‘Thirdly, my brethren,” and looked 
down at his paper. “‘Tairdly,” he sald, 
after a moment—‘“‘thirdly,” looking wildly 
aronad—‘ thirdly, I say, my bretbren ” 
—but he could get no furtier, Just then 


before him and said: ‘‘If}l'm hae mis 
ta’en, minister, I saw thirdly flee out at 
the east window a quarter of an hour 
syne.” 

Perhaps ag ready a tact as was ever 
displayed in the’pulpit was on the part of 
a minister who became the lifelong chap- 
lain of Frederick the Great. He chose to 
decide between a number of applicants by 
the way in which they should deliver an 
extempote sermon, the text to be handed 
them in @ Sealed envelope as they entered 
the pulpit. Sunday came, and after 
prayer one of the king’s aldes presented 
the minister with a sealed envelope. He 
opened ft and found it blank. He held 
up one side and said: “My bretiren, 
here {s nothing.” Tnoen holding up the 
other side he said : ‘‘ Aad here is nothing, 
and outof nothing God created all thing», 
and proceeded to deliver a magnificent 
discourse on the power and wonders of 
creation. Ha obtained the appointment 
and held it through his lifetim®.—[Cham 
bers’s Journal. 








OUR NEIGHBORS AT THE BOTTOM 

Ata meeting of the Chinese Union in 
Philadelphia the following incident was 
related: A distinguished clergyman one 
asked a gentleman to contribute some 
money for Foreign Missions; and received 
the reply : 

“T don’t believe in Foreign Missions ; 
I won’t give anything except to Home 
Missions. I want to give to benefit my 
nelghhors,” 

‘* Well,” coolly responded the doctor, 
‘* whom do you regard as your neighbors?’ 

** Why, thosa around me.” 

**T)o you mean those whose land j>ins 
yours ?’ 
‘* Yes.” 
* Well,” sald Dr. Skinner, ‘how much 
land do you own ?” 
* About five hundred acres,” was the 
reply. 
‘* How far Gown do you own it ?” {n- 
quired Dr. Skinner. 
‘Way, I never thought of it before, 
but I suppose I own half way through.” 
‘«Exactly,” sald the doctor; ‘‘I sup. 
pose you do; and I want this money for 
the Chinese—the men whose land j ins 
yours on the bottem.”’ 








CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN RomE — 
Some time since, owing to the exertions of 


the Passionist monk, Father Germanus, 
two chambers of a Homan house of the 
fourth ceatury were discovered under the 
bigh altar of the Church of Sts, John and 
Paul, on the Cosiian Hillin Rome. Quite 
lately another large chamber has been 
discovered beneath the nave of the church, 
which seems to have becn the tabularium 
of the house, The traces, very well pre- 
served, are visible of what must have been 
valuable paintings, 
beasts, sea horres, and other decorations, 
Especially remarkable are two pictures of 
unquestionable Christian character. 
represents the Patriarch Moses in the act 
of removing his shoes before approachinz 
the burning bush, a subj ct which {s also 
represented in one of the pictures in the 
catacomb of Calixius, 
sents a woman praying; she fs clad ina 
tunic, with a veil on her head, a necklace 
of pearls, and arms ou stretched. This is 
helleved to be the first specimen of a 
Roman house in which scenes of a Chris- 
tian character have been found repre- 
sented, Such subj :cte have hitherto been 
found nly in the catacombs.—[Frank- 
furter Z situng. 
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A Oostiy InxsTanp,—Perhaps the most 


elaborate and costly inkstand in the coun- 
try {s the one now in the possession of 
Robart T. Lincoln, of Dhicago, and which 
stood for a time on the private desk of his 
father when the latter was the occup:nt 
of the White Hou3e. It seems that one 
of the delegates from Ar!z ma in Congress, 
{n 1865, had become so fond of President 
Lincoln that he wishad to glve him some 
memento of his friendship. He sent to 
Ar'z na for 400 onness of silver, whica 


were molded by T ffiny & Od. Into a 
handsome and un'qiely decorated ink- 


tand, The materia: itself cost $500, and 





old Sootch Jennie Gaddes rose up in a pew. 


Le 


the biil for the work "upon it was $862. 
It had not been on the President's desk a 
moath before the assassination occurred, 
and for the twenty-two years since then It 
has lain in a vault. —[Selected. 

WHAT IS RESPIRATION ? 

Resperation is not merely the taking of air 
into the lungs. The air must first be in- 
haled. Then the blood, passing through the 
air-filled lungs, takes "p the oxygen from 
the ali, and Carrics it to every part of the 
body. Respira'ion begins with our first in- 
troduction into the world, and is kept up 
— and night, sleeping or waking, till life 
ends. 

When Compound Oxygen, the great vital- 
izing remedy for disease, is taken into the 
system, it is not tntrodnced into the stom 
ech, btit in a éar inore direct way into the 
lungs. Hence it is taken up in the ordinary 
and regular process of respiration, its be- 
neficent effects being carried to every part of 
the system. Acting directly on the blood, 
it refreshes, restores, and invigorates the 
whole system. 

When all the attempts at the healing of 
chronic infirmities have failed, Compound 
Oxygen has sometimes accomplished the 
work completely and permanently. If you 
want to know fore abott this most banefi 
cent agent, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and their 
treatise will be freely matled to you. 








DIAMOND DYES 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brili- 
tant, Durable, and Economical. Any 
one cancan use them. 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes. 

Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 
We warrant these Dyes to color more 
geods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 


brilliant and durable colors. Sample 


Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chen 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high pricei kinds and only 10 
cents @ package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 

Sold by urease everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. 


> WELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt 


, ASK FOR THE 
Cx 


v7 Dipley' 


\\ 
No bones over 
hip to break. 
Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Rortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich 
ieee 
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tubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murille 


Reversible 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are 
celled for beauty o 
style. 
Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 
30th standing and turn-down collars in all desir- 
able sizes agd styles. 

Sample collar and — of cuffs sent on recefpt of 
S cents. (Name size.) [llastrated catalogue 
ree. 
Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


erfect fitting and unex- 
finish and elegance of 
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(THE ONLY GENUINE 
Lbarese 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC ga 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &o. Always Bep 
r f : strongest gia@ known 


(Silt BTID SAF RA AY? Ke 


ussia Cement Co. ,sempiosersenaye C9 








**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
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[RACE MARK Gar 








‘i eee Cee aR i an 
AND BONELESS BACON. 


FONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 


A little higher in prs”. hut of unrivalled quality. 









SALAD D IN 
CUNEQUALLED FORD 
= EXGELLENGE . 











POULTRY 
SEASONING 


FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 


_THE FAVORITE. 


A grand gift 











Vou -ONSUMPTIVE 


Use PARKER’S CINCER TONIC withgnt delay. 
A rare medicinal con:pound that eur when Mets f 
Hascured the worst cases of Cough 

dige r rd Vai I 





Weak Lung 
piawat in si uh Ww ness, and ai ¥ 
he safest «t i be 4 re for ens Bunions, &o. 









‘WILBORS COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND PHOSPHATES OF 

LIME, SODA; IRON. 
- 4 —— 











Cures Coughs, (olds, Asihma, Bronchitis 
and all Scrofulous Humors. 
Fo the Covsumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound of 
Cod-Liver Oil snd Lime, without possessing the very 
Dauseeating flavor of the article as heretofore used, 
is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime with a h«al 
ing property which renders the Oil dounly effica 
cious. emarkable testimonials of its efieacy can 
beshown. Sold by A. B. WiLuoR, Chemist, Boston 


and all druggists 


we Wee Goep NEWS 
SRE ge TQ ABIES. 


rreatest Inducements ever of- 








fered. Now's your time to get 

up orders for our celebrated 

a Teas and Coffees, and secure 
VOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
toee Ch “a Set, Dinner St, 

oss Rose Toilet § atch, Brass La’ p 

rn 





or We ste Metionary. Fer full particulars add.e 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
ft) Tow , 1 ar Ve y St Nt ¥ 
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DEAR oe 
CURES. DEAF 


Comfortable, invisible. ii sted book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, §53 Broadway, N.Y. this paper. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


=e og F never varies. A marvel of purity 
h, and wholesomeness. More economical 


than e ordinary ds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude ef low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Soild only in 

a . Baking PowDER CompParr, 106 Wall 
t 


DRESS PATTERNS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. offer 


to-day and during the week special in” 





ducements in Dress Patterns, suitable 
for Holiday Gifts: 500 Diagonal Patterns 
at $2.50. 700 Serge Patterns at $3.50. 
650 Satine Tricot Patterns at $5 50. 
And a great variety of Plaids, Stripes 
and Mixtures at correspondingly low 
prices. The above are of strictly all- 
wool material, and are remarkable value. 
Will also place this week, on a separate 
counter, 400 plain colored Pattern 
Dresses, with an appropriate velvet 
novelty for trimming, at $7.50 per pat- 
tern, well worth $12.50. 


All mail orders receive careful as well 
as prompt attention. 


Broadway and lith St., 


New York, 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fail at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cent. less than former 





years. Stilt keeping up standard of 
quality. “No cheap goods, but all 
goods cheap.” 


Special Designs When Wanted. 


6&8 E. 20th &t., bet 5th Ave, & Bway. 


STEINWAY |= 





The Standard-Pianos of the World. 


The Largest Establishment in Rxistence. 
Wazerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








KNAB 


PIANO FORTES 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE bd co., 
ALTIMORE. 22 and % East Baltimore Street. 
New Yorks, 112 Fifth Ave. =e 817 Market 


DAGHESTAN 
RUGS. 


The attention of Hol- 
iday buyers is called to 
our superb collection 
of DACHESTAN 
RUCS, which we are 
offering during this 
month at very moder- 
ate prices. 

For Christmas Cifts 
these goods are very 
appropriate. 


W.&J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 





I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why I buy 


HOW ? write 


Presents from the latest weddings. 
Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail or express to me,I will send 
them by return mail a certified check for fal) 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 





Largest Assortment. Newest Styles, 


TOYS, 


DOLLS, CAMES 


FANCY GOODS. 


IMPORTERS’ STOCK AT RETAIL. 


STIRN & LYON 
16, 18, & 20 Park Place, N. Y. 


Send 5c. stamp for large illustrated Cata- 
logue of goods aritable for Church Fairs and 
Christmas Festivals. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Dinner 








VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Buccessors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institate, N. Y. City. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 8T., 
KEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Monday, Nov. 21, we will 
Inaugurate our Regular 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS 


Our display this season will 
be larger and finer than ever 
before. During the past sea- 
son our buyers have been in 
Europe, and the greatest 
care has been exercieed in 
selecting the newest and 
choicest goods to be found 
in the manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly 
from the manufacturers, 
which enables us to offer 
specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts 


Our importations are larger 
and the variety greater than 
ever before. Our reputation 
for being the leading house 
in Americain Holiday Coods 
of every .description for 30 
years, will be fully sustained 
this season. 
Orders by mail will receive 
careful attention, and goods 
shipped on any date de- 
sired. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 








*)KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND QLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
Lewis & Conger. 


NOS. 601 and 603 SIXTH AVE.,, 
NOS. 4 338 and 1,340 BROADWAY. 


BARRETT aoe & CO., 





Staten Island Proprie 
Fancy Dyeing ree a 
for Olrcuiar and Price List. 





Establishment. 6 on 5 and 7 John &t.,New Y: 
Ege Srosdyev hom Fork 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience ef assessment! 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life msurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereb) 
ite credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WK. EB STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among ali the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First is 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios ef assets and surplus to lanilities. 





+ ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR LW PERSON. 





Noenol? 


Es saseteible ae a 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Men’s Cassimeres, Dress Cloths, 


SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


The Latest Colorings for 
SUITS, DRESSES, AND JACKETS. 
Fancy Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 


SILKS. 


Moire Francais, Moire Antique. 
BROCADED and STRIPED MOIRE, 
Gold and Silver Effects in Brocades 
and Stripes, 

Gaze and Crepes for Evening Wear. 











THE NEWEST COLORINGS 


SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS 


For Street and Evening Wear 





19th 


Another Reduction in 


Lndta 
Shawls 


Valley Cashmere. 


$200 Shawls for $125 
$250 ‘a ‘* $150 
$275“ “$175 
$300 . ‘* $200 


All other kinds marked down 


in proportion. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro-thermal, salt, medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas- 
eou enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisoment in The Christian Union.® 
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NEW 
AND 
ELEGANT D ESIGNS. 


Te eA RUSE 


ASK ite = 
ieee ae DEX LCN ra iene 
FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN. 
145 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 
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The Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 


and a policy very clear 
and liberal in its 


terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your dwel Pyne using the 
GURNEY HOT ATER EA ER. This 
method of beatin: —. warm house day and 
— and saves 3) per cent. In fuel ; ——— safe, 

fess in ooo no care attached to run- 
ning it. No Gas; o Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GU Renk HOT WATER HEATER 00., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Directes., Works at East Boston. General Selling 
i = Johnson, 140 age A St., New ro 
N. thy and Wnitacre Bie 42 and “w. 
Oe 8t, Chicago, [ll 
catalogue : mention this paper. 


EDUCATIONAL. 











Send te descriptive 








CHERMERHORN’S Tracusrs’ Agsnoy 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East l4re Sreerr, N. Y. 





B 'yracase, v8, may (be depended on to Agency, 





French, German, Spanish, Italian 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these 8 sufficiently ty -day and bus- 
iness conversation 2 Da. Rica 9 al ts 
ctlebrated CHAFT sYST 
$5. .00 tor pookeot rn language, witn privilege 

fanswere to all qu3s‘tons, Moe correction of exer- 
cises. ames ene. Part I, 23 ceats. Liberal 


ter 
MEISTERSCH AFT PUBLISHING C€O., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 








* OLLEGE, ~ Nery Ohto. 
ts ae - Collegiate, 
Preparatory Depart 

seieie offers both sexes 
the m..-4 sonentenal ad- 


vantages at the low st cost. B hful ; no saloons; 





best religious inf uences ; ies studies ; 1,322 
Faces - year. Calendar sent free by Mr, G G. W. 
urtle crete 
Oberlin Conservatory: of Music.—Under the 
couctionmefest vice Caine Pleas Speen 
Stringed. ments, etc. address Prof. F. B. 





FRED’K 0, ROBERTSON, A. M. 


ORATORY 87S Sel 
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harmless 
The 
that 


this country is 


universal 


now 








practical value 
IT 
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and is 






door to 
keepers are war 
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that are hawke« 





house and sold 


this 


to resort to su 


article like 





methods to sell 
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BEST 


and the only one that has proved 
to the 


exists everywhere in 


to hoi 


PYLE’S PEARLINE. 


Manufacturers of 


ss, ah ~4 It will pay you to secure the 
AE package that bears the name 
(GR. , OF 
ALL TS 
° rs 4 A 
URS YEXSSD 


JAMES: PYLE 


> -NSNEW-YORK- " 
SS XBE9EASS SES TS 





WASHING 
ever invented, 


finest fabrics. 
demand for it 
evidence of its 
isekeepers. 
BY GROCERS 


NCVCKr 











peddled 
door; house- 
ned against the 
IMITATIONS 


1 from house to 


upon the merits 


a first-class 
are not obliged 
ch questionable 


their goods. 





The Lock-stitch seam rips, but the Willcox & Gibbs seam holds. 








ROCKER 


WES 


Harder still; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


‘ THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it :—‘* No risk to Health.” 


full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 





AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTE 


Burlington 
Route 


rich ON. 


CHOICE OF 
ROUTES$ VIA 


DENVER, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
or KANSAS CITY. 
For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 
Paut Morton, Gen, Pass, &Tkt. Agt., Chicago, Ik 


C.B.& Q.FLR. 





Twice COOKED: 


steam and 
roasted 
a 


BREAKFAST 


CEREALS. 


Process Patented. 
Ask for A. B.G Brand. 


of digestion. 





} nd for descriptive circu! ars 
THE CEREALS M’'F’G CO., 3 MU RRAY ST., 


1875—Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority —1887. 
STEAM COOKED AND DESICCATED 2 


ABC. CRUSHED WHITE OATS, 


A.B.C. WHEAT, A.B.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE, 


Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 
Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes 


The superiority of these 

MERICAN | Cereals is owing to their be- 
eye ; ing twice cooked, first by 
sub-equently 
with super-heated 
ir — desiccated —which re- 
moves all traces of moisture 
and renders them most easy 


(Registered.) 
FOR SAL 4 BY AL a GROCERS. 


N.Y 















The cabinet organ wae in 
troduced in its present forn 
by Mason & Hamlin in 18¢ 


ORGANS, makers followed 
the manufsctare of these 


instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the bes 
the world 

Mason & Hamlin offer, 


anequaled excellence of t 





as de mor 








all of the grent World's Ex chibiti fon since tha 
Paris, 1867, in competit with best rr i 
ountries, they have tos u riab y taken t how 
ionors. Illustrated catalogues fre 
Mason & Ila : 
Stringer was ntroduced 
pre nounced var 4 v 
. greates in ve 
anos in half a centu 
A cireulat , containing testimonials fr 
1uandred p hasers, mus I 
siatienh salah dageste cCalworu ‘ apt 
Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy pavme 
80 re! 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANGCO 
54 Tremont ; Boston. 46 E. 14th § ‘yon $a 


149 Wabash Ave., Gime 





TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tits 
1S MAP THAT TES 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING TH 











oats 2 ic. 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lizes 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Museating 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trentou, 8t. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Seavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, ia 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towna 


““The Great Rock Island Route” 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. ite 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence, its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solié 
steel.its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hy aflthesafety appliances that experience has proveé 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unswr 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious medak, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison an 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting 

“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains rug 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
| Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, 


T 





to the 
| ric *h wheat and grazing lands of inter ior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super_or 


| inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Ind _ 
| a Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, At 
, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Panui, pone mend 
| ai ‘te points. All patrons (especially ladies and ch# 
| dren) receive protection, courtesy and kinc ily atte 
For tickets, maps, folde TS, copies of Western Trail, on 
any desired information, apply *o principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicag 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres't Gen Lanecer hse? Gen” Memaren, «= Goa. Tht. & Pass. Agh 


MEMORY 


Whetty unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading 
Recommended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD Pac CTOR, 

the Scientist, Hons. W. W ASTOR, JU DAH P. BENJA. 
MIN, Dr MINOR, & lass of 100 Columbia Law stud. 
ente; two classes Of 0) each ut Yale; 400 at Universit 
of Penn. Phila. ,4W0 at Wellesiey College, and three larg: 
classes at Chautanc jua | y, &c. io 
WREEfrom PROF. LOIS kK, 237 Fifth Ave,, 
























CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Schools, eto > slaw 
Chimes and Peals. For more thas 
aalf a century noted for aapertoe 


yer & ers 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C pu arches, 
ols, Fire Alarms,Farmas, et LL 
Ww ARRANTED, Catalogue seut Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincionsti. 0 








CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPAKY 
Troy, N. Y., 


Mantfacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH CHIME. AND PEAL BELLA. 


i McShane Bell Foundry 


Fine s{}Cr ot f 
CHIMES AND PRALS for Soret RC alls 
Send for Price and Cats nome adds 


McSHANE 


this paper. - 
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IMPORTANT TO BUSINESS AND PRORESSIONAL MEN. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


Furnishes LIFE INSURANCE at less than ONE-HALF THE USUAL COST. In other words, 
$2,000 INSURANCE is furnished for usual RATES of $1,000, and $20,000 INSURANCE for 
usual rates charged by the old LEVEL PREMIUM system for $10,000. It has already paid to 
One Thousand WIDOWS and Five Thousand ORPHANS more than FOUR MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS IN CASH. It has more than ONE MILLION THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS CASH SURPLUS. It is paying more than FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS 
DAILY for death claims. Its surplus is increasing at the rate of ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS per day. The GREAT CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK is the 
TRUSTEE forthe surplus RESERVE FUNDS, which funds are held in trust for the exclusive 
use and benefit of its members. It has $200,000.60 deposit with the NEW YORK INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT, or doublethe amount of any other Life Company. It has also on de- 
posit with the BANK OF ENCLAND $100,000 00, and withthe CANADIAN COVERNMENT 
$50,000.00. It has already SAVED TO !TS MEMBERS MORE THAN FOURTEEN MILL- 
ION DOLLARS by reduction of cost below the rates usual'y charged by the Old System, 
and in addition to this great saying our persistent members of five years’ standing have 
a sum to their credit equal to a Dividend of 33 {-3 per cent. UPON THEIR ENTIRE 
MORTUARY PREMIUMS PAID. THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD FOR THE NAME OF ANY HONEST 
DEATH CLAIM WHICH IT HAS NOT PAID IN FULL, THE FACT TO BE DETERMINED 
BYZANY TWO BANK PRESID=NTS IN NEW YORK CITY. Further particulars at the 
Home Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for circulars. Managers‘ 


General and Special Agents wanted. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 





What TALMAGE Says About It. YMASs. note Svc, co. 


814 and 816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Dr. T.lmaze has boen preaching a remarkable sermon on health and disease, 





from the tex’, “‘ Till a dart strike through his liver.” Speaking of the eff.ct 4 

THESE CUTS ARE INSFRTED MERELY TO GIVE 
YOU AN IDEA, AND TO ATTRACT YOUR ATTENTION 
IT TAKES A CATALOGUE OF 100 PAGES TO ILLUS- 
TRATE AND DESCRIBE IN DETAIL, VARIETY, AND 
PRICE WHAT THEY REPRESENT. 

Our great specialty is to supply everything that an invalid needs ; 
but a stock so large and varied as ours necessarily runs into comforts 
and luxuries that well folks want as well. Space for description is 
' too limited here for anythin more than a brief reference to the ac 
companying cuts, each of whlch represents a full variety of 
its respective class. Our catalogue tells the whole story. 
WE SEND IT FREE. You run no risk in ordering goods 
from us. We are widely known. Everything guaranteed. 


Money refunded, with cost of delivery, for anything claimed 
not equal to representation. 


of a disordered liver on mind and body, he said: ‘‘ My brother, your trouble is nct 
with the heart, {t is a gastr'c disorder or a rebellion of the liver. It is not sin that 
blots out your hope of heaven, but bile. It not only yellows your eyeball, and furs 
your tongue, and makes your heai ache, but swoops upon your soul in dejections 
and forebodings. The devil is after ycu He has falled to despofl your character, 





aud he does the next bes’ thiag for him—e ruffl »3 your peace of mind ” 
Every one who has suffered the dreadful dejsction which is caused by ‘‘|iver 
complaint” knows that THE EMINENT PREACHER IS RIGHT. 


Now, when the liver is wrong, s0 wrong that {t is doing all this mischi f, how 
shall {t be set right ? 





To this g teetion many will auswer that they suppose they must swallow a lot of 
drugs 
Just there is the mistake The b3st remedy in the world for disordered liver, 


Figures I, 2, and 3 represent three of our styles 
of Reclining Chairs, of which we have the largest 
variety and the best in the world. 

Figure 4, one of about 30 different styles of 
Rolling Chairs. 








dejected spirits, dyspeptic stomach, or debilitated constitution, is not a drug, but it is 
PERFECTED OXGYEN, which is no drug at all. 


PERFECTED OXYGEN is the great vitaliz-r, restorer, renewer, 
tavigorator. I quicken: the action of thesluggish liver. It gives strength to the afling 
stomach. It brightens the biliouseye. It sends sunbeams for the beclouded brain 
% drives the pain from the aching head. It givos the most distressed invalid the 
dgor which means new life, new health, new joy. 

PERFECTED OXYGEN has a wonderful record, which everybody 


with an ailing liver, a troubl some throat, a rebellious stomach, or any other malady 
or infirmity, ought to know allabcu'. Writeto Dr. Walter C. Browning. 1 235 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, and you will receive, free of charge, a book, telliag what PER. 
FECTZD OXYGEN its and what it has done. 





Figure 5, Sargent’s Back Rests and Bed Trays, 
articles of intrinsic merit which should have a 
place in every household. 

Figure 6, Earth Closets. 

Figure 7, Sargent’s Sanitary Commodes, which 
we make in great variety. They take the lead over 
all others. 

Figure 8, Dictionary Holders. 

Figure 9, Dictionary Holder, with Revolving 
Bookcase for reference books. 

Figure 10, the Perfection Desk. Adjustable and 
attachable to any chair. 

In addition to the abeve we have Invalids’ Li'ts. 
Crutches, Physicians’ Operating Chairs and Lounges, 
Exercising Chairs, Rubber Goods, etc Special appli- 
“| ances made to order. Correspondence invited Sond 
» for our Catalogue. Address 


SARGENT MFG. CO., 


814 and 816 Broadway. N. Y. 


The Robert Mitcbell Furniture Co. are our agents in Oin- 
cinnati, 0, 
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, NGRAVINGS ON WOOD. Twenty. 
~ five Engravings by MEMBERS OF 
THE focigETy OF AMERICAN 
Woop Encravers. With Intre 
duciicn ard Descriptive Letter 
press by W. M, Larran. Popular 


Edition. Large Folio. Ornament- 
al Covers, Gilt Edgrs, $12 00 
( In a 4 Zz) 
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work ; V. BerxstrRom, T. Cote, W. B. Crosson 
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MULLER, Misa ©. A. Powe, 8S. G. PuTNaM, 
JoHN TINKEY, F. HW. TeLuinevon, HENRY WOLF, 


] ARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE for 
1887. Vol. VIII. 852 pages. 


With 770 —eynagrapiry 4.0, Or- 
namental Cioth, $3.50. Vols. V , 
VI, and VIL, as 50 each. 





\V D. HOWELLS: MopERN Ira 
IAN Ports. Essays and Versions. 
With Portraits. i12mo, Half 
C.oth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $2 00.—Aprnrit Hopes, A 
Novel. 12no, Ciotk, $1 50, 


Tr HE WONDER CLOCK ; or, Four 
and-Twenty Marvelous Tales : be. 
ing One fcr esch Hour of the 
Day. Written and Illustrated 
with 160 Drawings by Howarp 
Pye, Author of ‘Pepper and 
Salt, ‘The Rose of Paradise,” 
&c. With Verses by KATHARINE 
Pye. Large 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3.00. 


NCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW 
4 WORLD. Being Voyages and 
Explorations in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, from 1857 to 1882 
By Désts® Cuarnay. Trane- 
Jated ircm the French by J. 
Gonrno snd BELEN S Conant 
Introduction by ALLEN THORN 
DIKE Rick, 209 Liustrations and 
a Map. Roya! 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tope, $6.00. 
| ISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Henry CHARLES LEA, In THREE 
Votumes. Vol. I. (Origin and 
Orgenization of the Inquisition), 
8¥o0, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $3 00. (Now Ready.) Vol. 
II. (The Inquisition in the Sev- 
ers) Lands of Caristendom) and 
Vol. III. (Special Fields of In- 
quisitorial Activily) will be ready 
shortly. 


‘\,RUM-BEAT OF THE NATION 
J The First Period of the War of 
the Rebellion, from its Outbreak 
to the Close of 1862. By Coares 
CarLETON Corrin, Author of 
**The Boys of 76,” ‘‘ The Story 
of Liberty,’ ‘‘Old Times in the 
Colonies,” ‘‘ Building the Na- 
tion,’ &c. Illustrated. Square 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00 
A N UNKNOWN COUNTRY. A 
4 \ = Trip through the North of Ire- 
land. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifex, Gentleman” (ihe late 
Mrs. D. M Crarx). Illustrated. 
Equare Svo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$2.50. 


B' /Y TRAVELLERS ON THE CON- 

J GO. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey with Henry M. 
Stanley ‘‘ Through the Dark Con- 
unent.” By Tos. W. Knox, 
Author of Rn 4 Travellers in 
the Far East,’ Lilustrated. 
Square 8¥o, i ie Cloth | 
$3.00. 
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] ORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS 

Sketches of Army Life at Hom 

and Abroad. By Rurvus Farr 
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tions by the Author. Square 87o 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 





\ ODERN SHIPS OF WAR.?> B; 
a Sir Epwarp J, Reep, MP., late 
Obief Constructor cf the British 
Navy, and Rear-Admiral Ep- 
WARD £rmpson, U. 8. Navy, late 
President of the U. 8. Naval 
Advisory Board. With Sup- 
plementary Chapters and Notes 
by Lieutenant J. D. JERROLD 
Keviey, U.S. Navy. Llustrated. 


Square 870, Ornamental Clotb, | 


$2.50. 


LD HOMESTEAD POEMS. By 
Waiace Brece. _Iilustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$2 00. 


ISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
TROOPS IN THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLION. 1861-1865 
By G. W. Wriuu1rams. LL.D. 
Portrait. 870, Ornamental] C.vtb. 
$1 75 


] ISTORY OF MEDIAVAL ART. 
By Dr. Franz von REBER Au 
thor of ‘‘A History of Ancien 

Art,” &c. Translated and Aug 
mented by JosEPH THACHER 
CLARKE. With 422 [illustrations 

and «a Glossary of Technica! 
Terms. 870, Extra Cloth, $5 00 


IALECT BALLADS. By CHAR es 
FoLtteEN Apams. author o 
**Leedie Yaweob Strauss,” &:. 
Illustrated. Post 87o, Extra 
Cloth, $1 00 


Vy BY THE REV. WM. M 

TAYLOR. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

per vol. 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT.—DANIEL THE BE- 
LOVED.—DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL.—JOSEPH THE 
PRIME-MINISTER.—PETER THE APOSTLE.— 
MOSES THE LAW-GIVER,—PAUL THE MISSION- 
ARY. Illustrated. ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 1 vol. 
each. 


\ [* AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
i¥4 REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 
Fritu, R.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


( UTLINESOF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, with an Account of its 


Origin and Sources, and of its 


Historical Davelopment. By 
Grorce B. Davis, U.8.A., As-| 
sistant Professor of Law at the 
VUaited States Military Academy. 
Crown 890, Cloth, $2 00 





*aE RUSSIAN CHURCH !AND 
RUSSIAN DISSENT: Com. 
prising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and 
Erratic Sects. By ALBERT F 
Hgarp formerly Consul-Gen- 
eral for Russia at Shanghai. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


W ORKS-BY PROFESSOR BOR. 
DEN P. BOWNE 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 75 each. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM.—METAPBHYS- 

ICS.—PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. 1 vol. each 

if ETROSPECTIONS OF AMER- 

ICA. 1797-1811. By Joun 

BeRNARD, Sometime Secretary 

of the Beefsteak Club, and Au- 

thor of ‘‘ Retrospections of the 

Stage.” Edited from the Manu 

script by Mra. BayLE BERNARD. 

With an L[otroduction, Notes, and 

Index by Laurence Herron 

and BRANDER MatTTHEws  L- 
lustrated. 12m, Cioth, $1.75 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Hanrer & BrorueErs, postpaid, to | 
any part of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HAEPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 

New Library Edition Complete in 25 octavo 
volumes Cloth, gilt top, $43.75. Half Mo- 
rocco, $56 25. Half calf, ziit, marbled edges, 
$75. Special Edition, with 135 extra steel 
plates «in all, 185 plates) Sets In cloth 
boards. 25 vols. $62.50. Full tree calf, gilt 
edges;London). $150. 

ESTHER 
A Story for Girls. 

By Rosa Novcuetre Cargy, author of ‘* Not 
Like Other Girls, ‘“‘ Wee Wifie” ete. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt, $1.25 
‘* Wholesome, natural, and elevating the book 

deserves to be widely read and circulated.’’— 

Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph 

| UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

In 4 vols. Extra cloth, gilt top, $5.75. Each 

volume soid separately. 

Modern History. By AxrTnuR St. GEORGE 
Patron, B.A $1 50 

Ancient History. 

MA. 50 
Medieval History. 
Strokes, D.D. $1.5y. 
Geological History. 
M.A., LL $1.25 


The Wide, Wide World. 


By EvizasetH WreTHERELL, 
man Cabinet Syo. 


By Grorct Raw ryson, 
By GrorGE THomas 


By Epwarp Hvt1, 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Standard Royal Quarto Dictionary of the 
English Language. Unabridged. Profusely 
Illustrated. dion of 1837. Sh-ep, $10. 
Half Turkey morocco, $12. Half Russia, $12. 


LIPPINCOTT'S PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Geographical Dictionary. New 
Edition of 1880. Thoroughly Revised. Con- 
tainiug Supplementary Tables, with the most 
recent Ceusus Returns. Royal 8vo, sheep, $12. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Complete and Concise Blograph- 
ical Sketches of the Eminent Persons | of all 
Ages and Countries. New Edition. * Thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged. ByJ. THomas, 
MD.,LL D. 1vol. Imperial 8vo, sheep, $12 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Selected and arranged by CHaries MorkRis. 2 
vols. Crown obvo. Uniform with “ Half- 
Hours with the Best American Authors.’’ 
Cloth, gilt top, $3 as morocco, $5. Three- 
quarters calf, 6.50 


With Etchings. 


Complete in one volume. 
Printed on laid paper. 


I' ustrated by Frederick Die)- 
Cloth extra, ,2.50. 


“Though first published more than a quarter of acentury ago, it still remains a general 
favorite, and to-day very few if any American novels are more widely vead or exert a better infia- 
ence. Its lirerary excejlence and pure, wholesome moral tone have won for it a place in almost 


every home .’’—(The Delineator. 


Prince Little Boy, and Other Tales Out of Fairy-Land. 


By 8. Were Mitcue.t, M.D. 
4to. Cloth extra, $1 50. 


Illustrated by F. 8. Church and H. Siddons Mowbray 


‘* Youngsters will find here a treasury of entertainment of the kind dear to their hearts, and 
written in a — sweetly in sympathy with their understandings and appreelation.’’—[Boston 


Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Ida Waugh’s Alphabet Book. 


‘* For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book,” 


Verses by Amy E. BLANCHARD. 
heavy plate paper. Large 4:o 
Cover, $1 


Attractively IlJustrated. Printed in two colors, on 
9x11 inches. Bound in a handsomely Illuminated 


** One of the most charming books for the little o1es of the nursery that has been issued this 


season. It js areal nursery gem .’’— 


{Boston Home Journal. 





If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send cirect to the Publishers, who will for. 
ward the books, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, - 


- - PHILADELPHIA. 


ARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Investment 


Department. 


Animportant part of our business Is tu suppiy sound and reliable securities to investors, 
and to trustees and others, who can only make investments subject to legai res‘rictions, 
euch securities as come within the requirements of law. 


inducement of large returns. 
| mum of safety. 


Dealing only in thoroughly conservative securities, we do not and cannot nold out the 
We aim to offer the largest returns consistent with a maxi- 


We pay particular attention to the business of estates and institutions. 








investment Stocks and Bonds. 


We are prepared to buy and sell United States Bonds at market rates. 

Wealso are prepared to offer a selected line of choice City and Railroad Bonds. 

We are members of the New York Stock Exchange, and give careful attention to the 
execution of orders, in the Exchange or in the open market, for the purchase or sale of all 


We do not take marginal orders, our business being confined to investment orders, as 
Bank Stocks, Insurance Stocks, Horse Railroad Stocks and Bonds, State, City, and Town 


‘Bonds, and certain Railroad and Telegraph Bonds and Stocks not listed on the ex- 


changes, or, if so listed, rarely quoted. 


To fill this want we have organized a department for the express purpose of supplying 
information about and facilitating dealings in these securities. Our charges for the exe- 
cution of orders in this department are based upon the amount of trouble involved in 
executing the order and on the success with which it is executed. 

We have on file the annual reports of the principal railroads and copies of the mort- 
gages or trust deeds under which most of the securities are issued. We also have a com- 
plete file of Poor’s Manual of Railroads, The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 
the Government Finance Reports. We have on file the Finance Reports of the States and 
Territories, and of many of the Cities and Towns of the United States. 

We have had compiled by able lawyers the laws of the various States regulating tie 
investment of the funds of Guardians, Executors, and Trustees, of Savings Banks, and of 


Fire and Life Insurance Companies. 


Any of the foregoing may be consulted at our office, where will also be found the 
leading Financial Newspapers, Maps, Tables of Values and Interest, and other reference 


books and papers. 


Upon request we will furnish to our customers the best information obtainable, pre- 
pared with care, concerning any securities about which they may ingatre. 

For consultation of these documents we make no charge to customers. We reserve 
the right, however, to charge others in proportion to the services we render. 





ACCOUNTS of BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, 
Merchants, and individuals received subject to demand 


draft. 


Interest allowed on balances. 


Our business in this department is steadily increas- 
ing. Many having funds awaiting investment find it a 
convenience to let them lie with us drawing interest 
while deciding upon what securities to buy. 
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BHE OUTLOOK. 


HE Republicans are rallying to the support of 
Y Mr. Blaine’s platform and policy with far more 
vigor and courage than characterizes the rally of the 
Democrats around Mr. Oleveland’s message. Last 
week a convention of Republican clubs was held in 
New York City, the object being to promote the 
organization of clubs and State leagues in the inter- 
est of the Republican party throughout the country. 
The convention refused to commit itself to any can- 
didate, but undoubtedly foreshadowed the Presiden- 
tial platform of the party in antagonizing the Presi- 
dent’s meseage, insisting on the maintenance of a 
tariff for the purposes of protection, calling for a 
more efficient navy, a better protection of the sea- 
coast, and a more vigorous foreign administration. 
The “‘ Tribune ” editorially says that ‘‘ upon protec. 
tion and temperance the convention came out strong 
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adopted we fail to discover any reference whatever 
to thetemperance issue. What the Democratic party 
in the Honse of Representatives will do, or attempt 
to do, remains to be seen. But it at present ap- 
pears as though the endeavor to harmonize the 
directly contradictory policies of the Randall and 
the Carlisle sections would lead to a continuance of 
the halting and irresolute course which has hitherto 
marked the party, in which case the Republicans 
will get the solid and enthusiastic vote of the Protec. 
tionists, except perhaps in Mr. Randall’s district, 
while the Democrats will not get the vote of those 
who favor a reduction of the surplus by a reduction 
of the tariff. Sometimes courageis prudence ; if the 
Democratic party were wise it would recognize and 
act upon this principle. 





The latest suggestion in connection with the immi- 
gration problem which we have yet seen is one that 
the law should prohibit granting a license to sell 
intoxicating liquors to any foreigner. The difficulty 
about this suggestion is that Oongress has no power 
to pass such a law, and that if public sentiment in 
the several States were sufficiently aroused to secure 
this much of prohibition, it would secure a great deal 
more. four other measures are likely to come in 
some form before Congress at its present session. 
The first is the measure originally suggested, and 
still urged, by Professor Boyesen, requiring every 
immigrant, as a condition of landing on our shores, to 
tring with him a certificate from the American 
Consul of his district that he is a proper person and 
is capable of self-support. The second, a plan fitst 
suggested, we believe, in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union, though not editorially indorsed by us, is 
that a poll-tax of fifteen or twenty dollars be levied 
on every immigrant arriving, a provision which 
would tend to keep out the poorest classes of immi- 
grants, because it would make immigration more 
expensive. The third is a law excluding all foreign- 
ers from suffrage until they have been here twenty- 
one years. The criticism on this provision is that 
the ballot is a safety-valve as well as a weapon, and 
that in the history of the world those classes who 
have had no political power, as in Rome, in France 
in the ante- evolution days, and in Eogland in the 
days of the Ohartist agitation, have been the danger- 
ous classes. The fourth isa law providing for the 
expulsion of all Anarchists, said to be proposed by a 
Representative from [llinois. We have not seen this 
bill, and do not know bow it defines an Anarchist. 
If it proposes to expel men for holding obnoxious 
political opinions, it would violate the fundamental 
principles of American liberty. If it proposes to 
expel them for violent anarchic actions, it would in- 
flict a penalty far too slight for so serious an offense. 
After all, the great remedy for whatever dangers 
threaten the country from immigration is a free 
education, a free press, and a free Ohristian church. 


It is increasingly evident that the anti-saloon 
movement is quite as earnest and almost as intense 
as the prohibitory movement, and very much broader. 
That is to say, a great many persons who do not 
believe in prohibition are as earnestly desirous as 
the Prohibition’s:s to extirpate the saloons. The 
fact received illustration last week in two meetings. 
The Convention of Anti-Saloon Republicans, held at 
Syracuse, lacked only numbers to make it infiuential. 
The list of Vice-Presidents included not a few men of 
ioflaence, among whom may be mentioned William 
M. Evarts, Elliott F. Shepard, James M. Buady, 
editor of the ‘* Mail and Express,” Theodore Roose- 
velt, Stewart L. Woodford, ex-President White, of 
Oornell University, and Eilis H. Roberts, of Utiva. 
We assume that theee men allowed the use of their 
names and are in general sympathy with the move- 
ment, though not necessarily with all that is de- 
manded by the resolutions. These demands are, in 
brief, the extirpation of the saloon, the determined 
hostility of the Rapublican party to them, and the 
adoption of local option, restriction by taxation, or 
prohibition, according to the sentiment of the various 
localities. That the Republicans will as a party take 
any very aggressive action against the saloon before 
the approaching Presidential election we do not 





and clear,” pat in ita report of the platform 


the witiee tax sedi fairly represents the utmost 
which can be expected of the party nationally. But 
the anti-saloon Republicans are apparently making 
progress within the organization, and we are not 
without hope that the party will yet learn to inscribe 
‘** Down with the saloon !” on its banners. The other 
meeting is the one. reported in another column, in 
which the Hon. William H. Howland, of Toronto, 
gave some account of the successful movement 
against the saloons and in favor of Sunday qniet 
in that city. The resolutions adopted at this 
meeting—though they could hardly be said to be 
adopted by it, because, as is usual in such cases, 
there was no debate, and practically no oppor- 
tunity for dissenting votes—in demanding the cessa- 
tion of Sunday newspapers, of Sunday horse-cars, 
and the closing of the museums, art galleries, and 
libraries, went, in our judgment, beyond what any 
present public sentiment will justify, if not beyond 
what is demanded by the best interests of the com- 
munity. Bat the meeting, no less than the honorable 
career of ex-Mayor Howland, and the succossful 
vindication of law which it illustrated, may count, 
with the Anti-Saloon Convention, as one of the sig- 
nificant straws indicating an awakened and improved 
public sentiment on the subject of saloon rule. 





What is to come of the Fisheries Convention is at 
this writing entirely uncertain. The Commissioners 
are keeping their own counsels, and the newspaper 
reports of their progress are not probably greatly to 
be relied upon. We judge, however, that the nego- 
tiations have come at least to a temporary halt, and 
that it is not improbable that the outcome will be a 
proposition for arbitration. The difficulty is increased 
by the fict that the differences between Canada and 
the United States are not greater than the differ 
ences between opposing parties in both communi- 
ties. There is a considerable and an increasing 
number of men in Oanada who desire to see a com- 
mercial union brought about between that commu- 
nity and our own country, and all those in the United 
States who believe, not necessarily in a free but in 
a freer trade, are of the same opinion. Underlying 
the fisheries contention is this larger question of 
commercial relations between the two communities, 
and upon this larger question there is as yet no real 
agreement of public opinion in either commnnity. 
If we are right in thus interpreting the present state 
of the controversy, there would seem to be nothing to 
do but to settle the fisheries question wholly by itself, 
either by mutual agreement or by leaving the ques- 
tion to arbitration, reserving the Jarger problem of 
general commercial relations until fuller public dis- 
cussion has prepared public sentiment in both com- 
munities for intelligent action. 





The press has given a great deal of attention to 
the meeting of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Baltimore last week. Those who simply read 
the head-lines, and noticed the amount of space which 
the great dailies gave to this Convention, would nat- 
urally conclude that the ‘‘ Federation” was a much 
larger organization than the Knights of Labor. A 
closer study of its proceedings, however, discloses 
the fact that the organization, great as it appears on 
paper, is largely a paper organization. The Federa- 
tion was started a little over a year ago, in opposition 
to the Knights of Labor. Its object was to prevent 
that body from incorporating into itself all the 
separate trade organizations. It is very largely the 
opposition to the Knights which has won for the 
Federation the favor of the ‘‘capitalistic” press. 

The membership of the organization is ‘‘ unofficially 
estimated” at 571,000, yet the total expenses last 
year were but $2,100, and one of the most important 
acts of the Convention was to repeal the per capita 
tax of six cents and substitute one of three. If every 
member of every trades-union will contribute even 
this amount, the income of the Federation will be 
seven times as large as it was last year. To the gen- 
eral public the most interesting feature of the pro- 

ceedings at Baltimore was the favor shown toward the 
idea of an international union. The Federation intends 
to join withthe trades-unions of Eogland and the 





believe, Mr. Blaine’s demand for the continuance of 


Continent in forming an ‘‘ loternational Brotherhood 
of Labor.” The same sentiment which gave birth to 
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this idea found expression in the discussion of the 
proposal to perpetuate peace by international arbitra- 
tion. W. R. Cremer, thetraces-union member of the 
British delegation now visiting this country, ad- 
dressed the Federation, and only three of the mem- 
bers recorded themselves against a resolution that 
the laborers of all nations have interests in commyn, 
and that it is senseless and suicidal for them any 
longer to bear the burdens of wars against each 
other 





If the account given by the daily papers of the 
forthcoming report of Commissioner Atkins is correct, 
we hops that the cowboys of Oolorado will find their 
campaiga against the Utes, of which we have already 
given some report in our columns, an expensive one. 
According to these accounts, the Colorado cowboys 
made cff with over 600 horses, 37 head of cattle, 
2,500 sheep and goats, and other property belonging 
to the Indians, whom they pursued under pretense 
of arresting them for horse-stealing. The story has 
been told in full and we need not repeat it, but the 
Agent’s report lays the foundation for aclaim which 
we suppose either the State of Colorado or the county 
in which the emecwte took place will have to meet if, 
as seems not improbable, it is presented, not only in 
the name of the plundered Indians, but with the au- 
thority of the United States Government supporting 
them. 





A reporter for the New Y ork “‘ Sun,” who was de- 
tafled to investigate the divorce agencies of New 
York City, finds that a divorce, or what purports to 
be one, may be obtained for any sum ranging from 
$25 to $750, and that it is not necessary for either of 
the parties ever to appear in court. Sometimes the 
husband obiains the divorce, and the wife remains 
utterly ignorant that proceedings have been insti- 
tuted until he ‘‘ shakes the document in her face.” 
The ‘'Sun” reporter has secured two of these 
fraudulent divorces and laid them up against a rainy 
day, although he has yet to wed his first wife. The 
divorce agencies are of three kinds: those managed 
by lawyers, those managed by detectives, and those 
managed by women. The first of these are the 
highest priced, and the documents which they fur- 
nish often have the official seals of the courts and the 
signatures of the judges. Asthe New York divorce 
law is very stringent, the parties are sometimes sent 
to other States. One lawyer advised the ‘‘Sun” 
reporter to go to Fargo, Dakota, telling him that it 
wonld be a pleasant trip, and that a client of his who 
bad recently taken it had made enough money spec- 
ulating in town lots to pay all hisexpenses. Persons 
dtvorced on other grounds than adultery can- 
not marry again in this State, but it is very easy for 
them to cross over into New Jersey, have the cere- 
movy performed, and then return. The detective 
divorcee agencies agree to furnish necessary evidence 
to enable any man or woman to obtain a divorce. 
The women engaged in the divorce swindle are often 
clairvoyants, and the divorce decrees which they sell 
are bogus thronghout. One of the cleverest strata- 
gems of the ‘“‘ Sun” reporter was the insertion of the 
following advertisement in the ‘‘ World :” 


A. STRANGER temporarily stopping in New York is 
—1 willing to pay liberally fora divorce without notoriety. 
Address Visitor, 20 “‘ World ’’ Office. 

This calied forth a great number of answers, though 
every reputable lawyer knows that no ‘stranger 
temporarily stopping in New York” can legally 
obtaina divorce. The ‘‘ Sun” prints the addresses of 
the fraudulent agencies, and it is probable that the 
police authorities will deal with them. 





The Russian Government has signally failed to re- 
assure Europe by its explanation of army movements 
in Poland in the columns of the ‘‘ Official Military 
Gazette.” The statement put forth has rather in- 
creased than diminished the nneasiness at Vienna 
and Berlin. The ‘‘ Military Gazatte” declared that 
Russia was compelled by the movements of her 
neighbors to take the course she is now pursuing in 
strengthening her forces on her western frontier. 
baring the past five years the German army has been 
increased sixty-five battalions and 384 guns, and the 
(;arman troops on the Russian frontier have been 
increased twenty-one ba‘talions of infantry, twenty- 
seven batterics of artillery, and fifteen squadrons of 
cavalry. Germavy has been rapidly building mili- 
tary railroads, co that there are now eleven of these 
roads by which troops can be forwarded to the 
Russian frontier, and ten junction stations permit- 





ting rapid concentration and movement. In addition 
to these preparations Germany has formed five first- 
class fortresses at strategic points. Austria has 
increased her foree on the Russian frontier on a like 
scale, and her garrisons in Galicia have been heavily 
reinforced ; railroads have been rapidly built, so that 
there are now six of these roads by which great 
bodies of troops can be rapidly carried to the Russian 
frontier. In addition to these preparations, fortresses 
have been strengthened and immense military depots 
constructed. Russia canonly interpret these exten- 
sive preparations on the part of Germany and Austria 
as indicating offensive measures in the rear future, 
and she can meet them only by strengthening her 
own position in advance of the crisis. It is probable 
that this frank statement of the Rassian position was 
made for the purpose of restoring confidence in the 
great capitals, but it has had a very different effect ; 
so clearly does it bring out the present situation and 
the possibilities of collision in the near future that a 
panic seemed at one time inevitable in \ ienna. 


Holland has long been agitated over certain perplex-, 


ing questions coneerning the succession to the throne. 
The uncertainties in the situation have been specially 
perilous becanse they have made possible an occasion 
for foreign intervention, a thing which the Dutch 
specially dread and with good reason. Holland and 
Belgium in the present condition of Europe cannot 
afford to neglect that vigilance which is the price of 
liberty ; and the Dutch are wisely sensitive to any 
possibility of danger to their autonomy asa nation. 
This state of affairs, together with the desire to 
broaden the scope of the former Consti(ution, led toa 
revision which after four years of discussion has 
been adopted by both Chambers and has received the 
royal assent. On the first of December the new OCon- 
stitution of the Netherlands was formal!y proclaimed, 
and a new Parliament, chosen for the special purpose 
of confirming it, will ba elected about the first of 
March. The new Constitution settles definitely and 
with great precision the succession of the throne, spe 
cial care being taken to preserve the independence of 
the country from complications with foreign ruling 
families ; under one of the provisions, no king of 
Holland can weara foreign crown. The membership 
of the first Chamber has been increased from thirty- 
nine to fifty, the representation of the two prov- 
inces which include Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
being increased from six and seven members, 
respectively, to nine and ten, and of the remain- 
ing nine provinees the representation of five 
is increased by one member each. Members of 
the First Chamber are elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies to serve five years, and a third of the 
Ohamber is elected every three years. 





In the Second Chamber the membership has been 
increased from eighty-six to one hundred, distrib- 
uted according to the number of the population. 
Members of this Chamber are chosen for two years. 
The extension of the right of suffrage has long been 
a matter of earnest debate, the Radicals censtantly 
agitating for universal suffrage. But so radical a 
change did not suit the country, and a compromise has 
been effzcted, under which the property qualifications 
formerly attached to voting are omitted, and a pro- 
visional electoral Jaw increases the number of voters 
from 136,000 to 350,000. This is far from making 
the elective franchise universal, since there are prob- 
ably 800,000 men of legal voting age in the country ; 
but it is a very considerable advance, and the States 
General may hereafter extend the franchise at its own 
pleasure. The question of national defense is quite 
as important in Holland as in Belgium. Under the 
new Constitution the King is charged with the duty 
of keeping up the necessary military forces both by 
land and sea and an efficient volunteer service. 
Among the other features of the new Constitution 
are provisions under which the proceedings of courts 
are to be open, the right being reserved to the judges 
to hold non public sessions in their discretion, the 
decisions, however, to be publicly pronounced. The 
Ministers are responsible to the Chambers, and their 
presence in these bodies may be required. Natives 
and foreigners are made equal before the law. 





Accounts have just reached this country of an ap- 
palling loss of life and property in Ohina. The great 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber broke over its artificial embankments and swept 
in a terrific flood over a densely populated and fertile 
plain, inundating the city of Ohing-chow, ten smaller 





towns, and an areaof seven thousand square miles. 
It seems certain that tens of thousands of the inhab- 
itants were drowned, though it is impossible to do 
more than gneas at the number. American migsion- 
aries report that millions of people are homeless, 
their crops destroyed, and no food at hand. ‘‘ There,” 
says one of the missionaries, ‘they sit, stunned, 
hungry, and dejected, without a rag to wear, of a 
morsel of food. Mat huts are being erested for theth: 
What it will be in two months I cannot conceive. 
The misery is increasing owing to the bitterly cold 
weather.” This Yellow River has long been called 
‘*Qhina’s sorrow.” It has occupied the bed from 
which it has just broken only since 18%2, and the 
plain now inundated waa before that time the river 
bed and valley. The Ohinese ‘‘ Times,” the leading 
English journal of China, says that from time imme- 
morial ‘‘the Yellow River bas been a perennial curse 
to China, and, notwithstanding the conntless sums 
squandered oi it for over 4,000 years, and the incal- 
culable work done by many scores of millions of men, 
the river is as destructive now as at any previous 
time.” It declares, and with every appearance of 
correct judginent, that the only permanent and com- 
plete cure is to ‘‘afforest” the empire ; that is, to 
begin tree-planting 01 a vast scale. There isa lesson 
in this for new countries like our Wertern States 
which ate allowing the reckless destruction of forests 
without replanting. 


The ‘* Standard ” has certainly read The Christian 
Union to very little purpose if it supposes that The 
Christian Union believes that specific acts of gener- 
osify by the wealthy to the poor can compensate for 
social injustice wrought into an industrial system. 
No kindness by a slavehoider toward his slaver 
conld take the place of emancipation, even thcuigh 
emancipation might bring to those particular slaves 
less comforts and greater hardships. We have stated 
this over and over again, and we will say it once 
more if need be. What gives us hope in the present 
industrial situation is not that my Lord and Lady 
Bountiful are to be found among the wealthy; they 
have been found there in all epochs and in all social 
systems, including some of the worst. What gives us 
hope is that men of wealth, as well as men of brains, are 
giving their energies to the solution of the probleriis 
presented by modernsociety, are trying not merely to 
alleviate the miseries of individuals who are wretched, 
but to elevate and educate the entire class who are 
suffering quite as much from onthrift and ignoranes 
as from inadequate compensation. We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. George himself is any more consecrated 
to the improvement of what are called the labor- 
ing classes than are scores, if not hundreds, of 
wealtby employers who are engaged, not in the easy 
task which we editors have of proposing and discuss- 
ing theories, but in the far more difficult task of put- 
ting plans for the practical improvement of human. 
ity into actual operation. They are not merely gen- 
erous ; they are endeavoring to work out a higher 
and truer justice in industrial organizations. There 
were few or no such men among the Bourbon aris- 
tocracy of France, and we think it would be difficult 
to find any among the Roman patricians. Largesses 
of corn and entertainments to make the poor con- 
tented with their lot give no hope for the future. 
Libraries, plans of industrial education, movements 
to give the workingman a share in the profits of his 
industry, give a great hope for the future; because 
they create a nobie discontent and inspire to a nobler 
manhood. 





The Rev. 8. C. Swallow, in an article in the 
“‘ Obristian Advocate” condemning if@e theater as a 
source of irreparable injury to most of the profes- 
sionals who furnis. the fun and to many of those 
who laugh at it, condemns also the position of The 
Christian Union, and the supposed example of its 
editor, ‘‘ as a decoy in the face of the thousands of 
weak ones certain to be destroyed if they imitate the 
example of their illustrious, well-meaning, but mis- 
guided brethren.” He adds an intimation that 
Methodists who attend the theater are guilty of 
‘* moral perjury,” though the only rule of Methodist 
discipline which he cites is one against ‘ taking such 
diversions as cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Obrist.” The Ohristian Union heartily 
agrees with the principle involved in that rule, and 
advises its readers never to go to any place, or to 
engage in any recreation or emp'oyment, in which 
they would be unwilling to be seen by, or have the 
companionship of, their divine Master. If the 
members of the Methodist Church have pledged 
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themselves to anything more specific than this, if 
they have particularly promised never to go to the 
theater, they ought not to go while they remain in 
its membership ; not because all going to the theater 
is wrong, but because what Mr. Swallow, in rather ex- 
aggerated language, calls ‘‘ moral perjury ” is always 
wrong. Onur own judgment is, however, that no church 
has aright to require for admission any condition 
other than loyalty to Jesus Ohrist as adivine Lord and 
Master; that each disciple must answer to his own 
conscience, not to that of a priesthood, Protestant or 
Roman Oatholic; and that the attempt to exercise 
such priestly authority is far more directly antago- 
nistic to the teachings of Jesus than going to hear 
either ‘‘ Patience” or the ‘' Mikado,” which Dr. 
Swallow condemns. As to example, the law of 
example for the Christian is very simple. He has no 
right, because he imagines himself to be exception- 
ally strong, to act on principles which he thinks un- 
safe for the commanity. If he thinks theaters are 
damaging to morals and theater-going dangerous 
and deleterious, he ought not to go merely because 
he thinks going will not burt him. If, on the other 
hand, he believes, as we do, that the young need to 
be taught, not to stay away from all theaters, but to 
discriminate between those which are pernicious and 
those which are praiseworthy, then he should set 
them an example of such discrimination by his own 
action. According to the New York ‘‘ Times,” at the 
convention of the Young People’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Naw York Oity, held Jast week, the Rev. E. 
Walpole Warren condemned the play of ‘‘ Faust” as 
‘* filtby in its conception and foul in its morality ”’ 
At the close, the President asked for a vote on this 
sentence of condemnation, and about one hundred 
people of the audience rose to express their approval 
We have not seen the play of ‘‘ Faust,” aud can 
express no indeperdent, intelligent jadgment re 
epecting it. Bat we are certain that a moral con- 
demnation so sweeping that it wins the approval of 
so small a proportion of a Christian audieace does 
some harm and little good. The judgment of the 
clergy to be effective must be discriuinating, and 
this is as applicable to the theater as it is to every 
other moral question. 





There ia no country in the world in which the rela- 
ticnship between writers and readers is more intimate 
than in this country, and this fact is one of the best 
answers to the charge of materialism which is con- 
stattly urged against us. That literary people 
should have paused in their vocations to take note 
of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birthday last Saturdsy was 
not unusual nor unexpected. The spirit of fellow- 
ship among kindred workers is always shown on such 
occasions; but what was sigo)fivant was the wide- 
spread observance of the day by people not profes- 
sional'y connected with literary work. Mr. Sted- 
man’s striking tribute in verse was only what 
one would have expected as the expression of 
the feeling of one poet for another ; but the obsery- 
ance of the day in far-off towns and by multitudes 
of school children is significant. It means that 
amidst the tremendous material influences at work 
in Amer'ca the spiriual inflaences are not less 
powerful nor less widely diffused. The poets can- 
not keep too near the people, nor the people too near 
the poets. The beawiful old age of Mr. Whittier, 
fruitfal in much of his bert and most permanent 
work, can eurely bring him no higher reward than 
the love of a nation. 





GeNERAL News.—Senator Blair’s Educational bill 
has been reported with the unanimous indorsement 
of the Committee on Education.——Aubertin, the 
man who shot at Tiles Ferry, has been sent to a mad- 
house.——Henry 8. Ives, accused of a theft of 
$100,000 in his Wall Screet operations, has been dis- 
charged.—Henry George emphatically indorses 
President Oleveland’s message on the surplus and 
tariff ——No reliable news has been received from 
8 anley in Africa for some time, and anxiety is in- 
creasing about bim.——Mr. Powderly, who has been 
sariously ill, is now improving.——Dr. Mackenzie 
has again examined the German Crown Prince’s 
throat, and sees no immediate danger. Tho doctora 
seem to be in a state of uncertainty as to the result. 
——A commission appointed by the New York Legis- 
lature of 1885 to report in regard to the most 
humane method of capital punishment is about to 
report in favor of some mode of executing by elec- 
tricity.——It is reported from Vienna that another 
attempt has been made on the Tsar's life, and that 
he was slightly wounded.——A suit is now being 





tried in Wilkesbarre, Pa., for an order of the court 
to compel the owners of the Nanticoke mines to 
recover the bodies of those killed in the explosious 
two years ago. 








IN THE MANGER. 


N the manger lay the babe—crowing, laughing, 

crying, like all other babes since the day when 
Cain first looked up into the mother-syes which 
looked love and life down into his. This was all the 
wondering shepherds saw. In him was no birth- 
mark of divinity. There was nothing in him to 
open to him the doors of any hospitable home, or 
even to make the inn covetous of the honor of shel- 
tering the uvkoown Prince of Israel. No radiant 
light erswathed him; no halo crowned. The 
reverencing heart of the mother, angel instructed, 
saw somewhat more ; as, indeed, what true mother 
does not see in her first-born boy a wealth of life 
which no less hopeful eyes can see? But neither 
angel message nor shepherd visit could have 
enabled her to see what lay in the manger, in that 
helpless babe, as the forest oak lies in the acorn, or 
as harvest of golden grain and all the life they feed 
and nourish are cast into the furrows by the unsee- 
ing husbandman. 

For out of that manger what has grown ? 

The life of adivine manhood. From the baby lips 
the Sermon on the Monnt, and the Prayer in Gath- 
sremane ; from the wondering eyes the look that car- 
ried peace to the woman that wa; a sinner, and peni- 
tence and heart-break to the saint that had turned 
apostate; from the chubby bands the touch that 
mulriplied the two loaves to food for five thousand, 
aud that turned the putrid flesh of the loathsome 
leper into ficsh as of a little child. For out of the 
manger came the cross, and all the pathway of 
beneficent service and joyous sacrifice between the 
manger and the cross, as out of the rich cradle of 
Lebanon the river J rdan in all its romantic course 
to the entombment in the Sea of Daath. 

But more, far more, than this. For the waters of 
the Jordan, raised from their tomb and floating in the 
heaveus above as fleecy clouds or impalpab'e and 
invisibie moisture, carry in their bosom the grape, 
the fig, the pomegranate, flowers for man’s jy, food 
for man's sustenance ; and he who would trace the 
history of the stream cradled on the slopes of Mount 
Hermon must read it in the pss‘urage and vineyards 
of the Judean hills. S» he who would read the his- 
tory of the manger must read it in all the beneficent 
history of the Ohrist risen from the rock-hewn sepul- 
cher in the Garden. Inthe manger lay all that was 
to grow out of the manger: al] churches and cathe- 
drals ; all monasteries and institutions of Obristian 
learning ; all prophets, apostles, and martyrs; all 
Christian service and all Christian song; all mur- 
mured prayers by mother and child in nursery devo- 
tion, acd ail missionary messages of hope and cheer 
to sorrowing souls in a prison-house from which till 
then there was no deliverer but death. If the mother 
cou'd have seen, oh! if she could have seen, this 
is the vision that woull have entranced her; the 
vision of ar'ver of light flowing from that manger 
throughthe ager, growing ever deeper, broader, more 
luminous, Yea! in the light of those baby eyes she 
would have seen the glory of the world whose sun 
never sets, for there is no night there; andin the 
inarticulate play of those baby lips she would have 
heard thesong of ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands, saying, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing ! 

Every cradle isa manger. In every child lies en 
wrapped a history awful or sublime. Every new 
birth is a new incarnation, of good or evil, God or 
devil. In every mountain rill there flows a river 
whose course no eye foresees or can foresee. Death is 
no such mystery as birth. What cruel fratricide and 
following exile suckled at the breast of Mother Eve in 
her first-born ! What cruel carnage and torch lighted 
flames slevt in the cradle of the young Corsican! 
What banners of Jiberty unseen were waved in the 
gropipg hands of the young prince who grew to be 
William tne Silent! What echoes, never to die out 
while son's are manacled and need emancipation, 
began to waken when baby Luther first began to 
prattle ! 

To many a home since the last Ohristmas greens 
grew dry and were taken down, a little messenger 
has come briogiog anew the story of the swaddling 
clothes and the marger. What lies in the cradle 





sleeping there? What life looks up ont of the laugh- 
ing eyes? What service waits in the tiny hands? 
what errands in the feeble feet? An immortal 
destiny begins in every cradle, whose issue, if we 
dwell upon it, appalls the imagination. And stil 
mothers are careless, and fathers are proud, and 
friends look on almost aa stolid as the oxen on the 
mabger-occupants near uineteen centuries ago. And 
birth counts for less than death, and the cradle as 
less awe-inspiring than the coffin ; and the babe, not 
as the beginning of a new infinity, but only as the 
object of a careless, coquettish fondling. 

Blessed isthe mother who sees more truly what 
birth and maternity mean; who catches some 
glimpse of what the cradle contains aa she rocks it; 
and who ponders these things in her heart. 








THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


N OTHING shows the development of popular life 
in England more clearly than the endeavor now 
being made to broaden the infinence and widen the 
opportunities of the universities. It is evident that 
those ancient seats of learning, Oxford and Oam- 
bridge, are not to be isolated from the general prog- 
ress of the age. When one remembers what these 
institutions were a century ago, the stir of new life 
within them is astonishing, and gives ground for the 
brightest Lopes of the future. Faw greater misfort- 
unes cao happen to a people than the severance of 
higher education from popular life. When this 
happens, the result is disastrous alike to education 
and tothe public welfare. Universities need to 
keep in touch with the life into which they are to 
send the men whom they train, and communities 
need to keep in sympathy with those more ideal and 
epiriival aims which are pursued wiihin the walls of 
colleges. The immense inflaence of the German 
universities upon the German people has been due 
largely to the democratic character of those institu- 
tions; to the fact that their doors have been wide 
open to all classes of society. As a result of the 
wide diffusion of superior educa*ion G2rmany has 
the most competent, economical, and honest adminis- 
trative service in the world; she has gained the 
foremost position among nations as a military power 
because all her bayonets are thinking bayonets ; and 
in thelsst decade she has'made herself a foremost com- 
mercial power because trained intellect has now de- 
voted itself to manufacturing processes and business 
methods. Ina word, the German university is one 
of the greatest practical forccs in the development 
of the German people. 

In England, on tha other hand, the universities 
have had, until of late years, a distinctly aristocratic 
and exclusive character. It is within the memory 
of living men that religious restrictions were re- 
moved, and although from Oxford and Cambridge 
potent influences have gone forth again and again 
into Eaglish popular life, both on the religious and 
on the political side, the universities have been in 
large measure secluded from the national life. 
Humboldt declared that universities should be 
fountains of popular ivfinencs as well as training 
schools of the higher class, and most graat scholars 
have in one way or another expressed the same 
thought. There iz, as all university men know, a 
tendency in old educational institutions to the 
creation of an artificial atmosphere in which men 
lose sight of the larger relations cf things and lose 
sympathy with present movement. The universal 
tendency of ideas to crystaliizo iuto forms, and forms 
to become tests and standards, shows itself nowhere 
more clearly than in the colleges and universities. 
They stand in constant need of the reinforcement 
of those spiritual and intellectual impulses which 
assimilate knowledge with present necessity, and 
hold learning as a trust for present need. The 
struggle between scholarship and pedantry is always 
going on within college walls. Waoen pedantry 
triumphs for a time, as it occasionally does in most 
institutions, there follows a period «f intellectual 
dearth and unfruitfalness ; when scholarship, which 
is always a vital and liviaz thing, reasserts itself, an 
intellectual awakeniug invariably follows. Nothing 
better can happen to the higher institutions of Jearn- 
ing than that the great teachers who give them 
character and impulse shal! stand in close relation 
to the life of their time, and that people at largs 
shall continually feel the near and intimate and 
powerful ties which unite national life to the 





fountains of learning. 
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Of late years Englishmen of all classes have come to 
feel very strongly that Oxford and Oambridge are the 
property of the nation ; that their benefits ought to be 
as widely distributed as possible ; their great endow- 
ments were not intended to make it possible for men 
to live secluded lives of slippered ease, but to pro- 
vide for original research and active, aggressive 
scholarship. About fifteen years ago, as mst of our 
readers doubtless remember, this feeling took the 
practical form of what is known as the University 
Extension Scheme, under which university lectures 
were provided at different points throughout Eng- 


-land. During the first winter only three courses of 


lectures were attempted, and the students in attend- 
ance numbered about 1,000 ; last year, besides sixty 
courses of lecturesin London, 109 courses were given 
in sixty-nine towns, with an attendance of about 
20,000 pupils. This remarkable growth shows how 
earnestly the universities have entered into the work, 
and how cordially their efforts have been appreciated 
by those in whose behalf they were made. Such an 
enterprise as the University Extension Scheme is 
essentially a missionary enterprise, and, like every 
other missionary enterprise, attests the vitality and 
earnestness of the spirit behind it. Oambridge has 
now gone still farther in the endeavor to share its 
ancient and valuable privileges with the multitude 
outside itsgates. By a new statute the University is 
now granting to students who pass an elementary 
examination and attend eight courses of the Univer- 
sity Extension lectures on prescribed subjects, the 
title of Affiliated Student, and the privilege of secur- 
ing the degree of B. A. with two instead of three years’ 
residence. Derby, Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Scar- 
borough, and Sunderland have already made arrange- 
ments under this statute for the delivery of consecu- 
tive courses of lectures, so as to bring this new 
privilege within reach of their students. Attendance 
upon one lecture and one class per week during the 
winter months, with two years’ residence at the 
University later on, makes it possible for an affiliated 
student toattain the greatly prized university degree. 
This is only a step; but it isa very important one, 
and it suggests the great possibilities of educational 
expansion in this direction. In this couatry the 
conditions are very different. Oar colleges hold a 
much closer relation to popular life than the English 
universities have hitherto held ; but there is much 
that might be done here, and it is to be hoped that 
American educators will ponder on these important 
movements in England. 








“HOW NOT TO PREACH POLITICS.” 


HE Rey. Hugh O. Pentecost, after being vindi- 

cated by the vote of his church, has resigned his 
pastorate, partly because his congregation are measur. 
ably out of sympathy with him, and partly because he 
is measurably out of sympathy with the Ohurch of 
Onrist in its present organization, and with evan- 
gelical Ohbristianity in its present form. That the 
Ohristian minister ought, in a free country, to exer- 
cise a positive and decided infiuence upon the poli- 
tics of the country, we have no doubt ; the minister 
has to do with every question of duty, and political 
questions are, or always ought to be, questions of 
duty. Bat there is a right and a wrong way to exer- 
cise this influence, and in our judgment Father Mc- 
Glynn and the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, standing at 
opposite poles theologically and ecclesiastically, have 
illustrated ‘‘ how not to do it.” They have begun 
by dividing their time between the pulpit and the 
platform, and have ended by abandoning the pulpit 
for the platform. They have begun by being min- 
isters firat and political reformers afterward, they 
have ended by abandoning the ministry and giving 
themselves wholly to the work of political reform. It 
is true that Father McGlynn etill insists that he is a 
priest and a good Catholic, and it is said that Mr. 
Pentecost intends to start an independent church, or 
perhaps two of them, preaching Sunday morning in 
Newark and Sunday evening in New York ; but we 
shall be very much surprised if this preaching does 
not prove to be political and social lecturing, and 
his church a kind of lyceum for the discussion of 
current affairs. How long such a lecture platform 
can be maintained remains to be seen. Felix 
Adler has sustained succes:fally for a number 
of years a Society for Ethical Oalture without a 
dogmatic basis or an avowed spiritual faith ; but 
this he has done not merely by lecturing on ethics 
on Sunday, but by organizing for efficient ethical 
work through the week. The only instance we recall 
of a permanent lectureship successfully sustained for 





any length of time, by one lecturer and in one place, 
is that of Joseph Oook ; and Joseph Oook has had 
the support of a large fraction of the evangelical 
people of Boston and the vicinity. 

The moment a minister joins a political organiza- 
tion, or becomes the apostle of a particular political 
reform, he severs himself from all those of a differ- 
ent order or opinion, and throws away the opportu- 
nity to do the work of individual character- building 
for the sake of doing a work which can be better 
done on the stump and in the press. His business is 
to bring the great principle of Ohristianity to bear 
upon all problems of to-day, and to teach all things 
Ohrist has commanded. If he draws aside from this 
to advocate the claims or promote the fortunes of a 
political organization, he drops, if not a larger work 
for a lesser, at least one work for another which is 
quite inconsistent with it. If he becomes the 
apostle of a Labor party, he is unable to say anything 
which will influence toward just and generous treat- 
ment those who regard Henry George’s scheme as 
chimerical ; if he becomes a representative of the 
Prohibition party, whatever word he utters for tem- 
perance will be construed by his auditors as a par- 
tisan utterance; if he is a known Free-trader, he 
cannot so much as suggest a brotherhood of nations 
without arousing the suspicion and antagonism of the 
Protectionist ; if he is a Protectionist, he cannot 
preach on the text, ‘‘He that provides not for his 
own is worse than an infidel,” without arousing the 
suspicion of the Free-trader. Whereas, if he follows 
his Master, and identifies himself with no party, but 
rises superior to them all—is not Herodian nor Sad- 
ducee nor Pharisee nor Essene—hbe may keep himself 
in sympathy with men of all parties, and do some- 
thing to elevate the tone of political discussions. He 
may not convert men to Free-trade or Protection, to 
Prohibition or High-License, to the Labor party, the 
Republican party, or the Democratic party, but he 
may do what is better—inspire every man, whatever 
his party, to carry his conscience with him to the 
polls, and to test his ballot by it before the ballot is 
cast. And, at the risk of provoking a chorus of 
dissent, we venture the affirmation that the catholic 
and conscientious High-License man, or Democrat, or 
Henry George man, is better than a narrow-minded 
and partisan Prohibitionist or Republican. 








THE GIVER WITH THE GIFT. 


HERE is a note of unusual sincerity and sorrow 
running through all the expressions of loss 
which have followed the death of Mrs. Astor in this 
city. It isnot unusual that the death of a woman of 
great wealth, of the highest social position, and of 
maby personal attractions and accomplishments 
should call forth general expressions of regard, and 
should be noticed at some length by newspapers. 
But in the case of the gracious and accomplished 
woman who died last week these tributes have been 
pervaded by something which one often misses in 
such utterances. It is agood thing for the community 
that the good deeds of this generous woman, now that 
she is gone, have been widely made known ; for there 
are many people who take it for granted, if they do 
not publicly publish it as a fact, that the very rich 
are wholiy absorbed in their own pleasures, and that 
their ears are deaf as their hearts are bard to the 
cry of human need. That there are many selfish 
posseasors of great wealth no one doubts, bu! any 
attempt to characterize the whole class of wealtby 
people as selfish ip not only unwise bu: untrue. 
There are countless rich persons in this country 
whose charities are practically without number and 
whose fortunes are faithfully administered as trusts. 
What was peculiar, however, in the case of Mrs. 
Astor was not the fact that she divided her great 
private income with her less fortunate fellow. 
creatures, but that with her gifts she gave herself. 
In this case she set an example and taught a lesson 
greatly needed. Too many people suppose that 
when they have sent a check their duty isdone. As 
a matter of fact, that is the smallest part of the true 
work of charity. What is needed to-day to help the 
distressed and to reconcile widely separated classes 
is not gifts of “money, but human sympathy and 
the grace and tenderness of human intercourse. 
The woman who followed her gift of money with 
the better gift of her own presence, who at great 
personal risks sat beside sufferers in the hospitals 
when the surgeon’s knife was searching for disease, 
who found her natural place ty the bedside of the 
dying poor, who followed to their homes the children 





in whom she was interested, and carried into those 
homes her own cheer and sympathy ; whose life, in a 
word, was an organized benevolence in which the 
finest qualities of character and of nature were dis- 
pensed as freely as the fortune which chance had 
put in her hands—-this woman has left a memory 
which sweetens the world and promises the coming 
of a better day. 


FORGIVING AND FORGIVEN. 


A SUBSORIBER, apropos of a recent statement 
in The Ohristian Union to the effect that the 
forgiving of sins was an accomplished fact of which 
we have only to avail ourselves by simply accepting 
forgiveness, asks how wecan reconcile this statement 
with what we are taught to pray in the Lord’s 
Prayer: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. 

Forgiveness of sins is the remission of sins. It is 
not merely letting a man off from a present penalty ; 
it is setting him free fromthe power and dominion 
of sin itself. It is redemption ; a new creation; a 
new birth; a making-over ; so that he whose sins 
are forgiven is transformed into the image of God 
and made a child of God. When Christ says that if 
we do not forgive men their trespasses, neither will 
our Father forgive us our trespasses, we are not to 
understand that he affixes an external and arbitrary 
condition, as though he said, If you are unforgiving, 
I will be unforgiving also. No! What he says is 
this : Oaly those who are engaged in the work of re- 
deeming others can receive the in fiaences of redemp- 
tion themselves ; only those who exercise a forgiving 
spirit possess a spirit which can receive forgiveness. 
It is as if he said, If ye harbor resentfulor vengeful 
feelings, or even look with indifference or unconcern 
upon the wrongin your fellow-men ; if their sins 
arouse your wrath or your self-conceit, if they stim 
ulate you to satire and to scorn, or if they produce 
no impression on you whatever, and you go your 
way careless about them, you cannot be cleansed of 
your own sinfulness. The beam cannot be taken 
out of your own eye until you have at least the desire 
to get the mote out of your neighbor’s eye ; you can- 
not receive the cleansing love unless you have some 
measure of the love that cleanses. 

There is a truth here which some Obristians 
who are walking in darkness and joylessness would 
do well to ponder. Oae good way, if not the best 
way, to secure the peace and joy that come from the 
sense of sins forgiven and God’s abiding presence, is 
to set diligently to work to parify, to cleanse, to 
redeem, some other'soul. Into the ocean of God’s 
love, that washes all guilt away, no one can go alone. 
He must in thought and desire, if not actually by 
word or deed, take some others with him. He who 
prays, Forgive us our trespasses, and stops there, does 
not pray even that prayer. The selfish desire for 
salvation is not a desire for salvation at all. We 
cannot wish for God’s kingdom in our own hearts 
without wishing for it in all hearts. 

‘* Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rernemberest that thy brother has aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way: first. be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 














- THE SPECTATOR. 


At Christmas-tide no man is simply a spectator ; ec con- 
tagious is the spirit of this blessed season that the most ir- 
different, self-centered, detached, and critical people are 
drawn into the vortex of good wishes and kindly feelings 
and beneficent actions. No one is content to pass the church 
while the bells are pealiog and the light that shines on the 
wonderful tree sends its genial glow through the colored 
windows out into the dusky night ; one is irresistibly drawn, 
whatever his creed, to celebrate the festival of love. No one 
is willing to lock in from without upon the fire about which 
the stockings are soon to hang ; he longs to warm his own 
heart in that kindly glow. During these too brief days when 
the year reaches its climax in the joy of childhood, the loy- 
ing providence of maturity, and the memory of age, the 
Spectator ceases to be a Spectator, and becomes a partict- 
pant. He cannot be a mere looker-on while all the world 
hangs up its stocking or plucksits share of the marvelous 
fruit of the perennial Christmas tree ; for Spectators have 
both stockings and wants, and some Spectators have 
friends. It is ene of the things which an observing person 
discovers at the turn of the year, thatif ore wishes to be 
remembered by his friends he must be something more than 
a spectator, a curious observer of the doings of others and 
the happenings of the world; he mast enter into the life 
which he sees, and become part of the human activities 
which interest him. There would have been no Christmas 
if the Child whose humble cradling it recalls had walked 
about the earth a divine observer of life, and not the great- 
est of doers and helpers. 
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Bat the Spectator does not mean to preach ; he has no 
ordination to do anything more serious than note and re- 
cord the doings of the world ; if he attempted to preach he 
would be transferred to the solemn companionship of San- 
day Afternoon, where he would certainly dwindle into 
nothingness. In the society of great preachers, who is so 
insignificant as the garrulous and gossipy recounter of the 
things he has seen instead of the things he has done! It is 
very natural that the Spectator, who takes such delight in 
looking at the men and women of his own time, should find 
great pleasure in looking at the men and women of other 
times. The Spectator has long been a student of history, 
and he rejoices in a habit of study which has effectually 
destroyed for him the illusion of ‘“‘the good old times.” 
Ignorance of the past isthe only source of the golden mist 
under which it lies in some minds. The Spectator rejoices 
that he was born in the good new times, and he never re- 
joices over this piece of happy fortune more heartily than 
at the Christmas season. How beautifal the church, more 
nobly and divinely interpreted, has become to children ! 
{t no longer represents a hard and forbidding duty; it has 
become the warm, joyous home of childhood. The Christ- 
mas tree, that now spreads its branches in thousands of 
churches where it once spread them in one, stands for a new 
and beautiful aspect of religion to the modern Protestant ; 
stands for a wonderful change of thought and feeling, which 
must be in the direction of truth because it brings child- 
hood into the arms of the church, and blesses it according 
to the tender example of One in Galilee centuries ago. 





But the Spectator is preaching again. The snow has 
covered the whole world upon which the Spectator looks as 
he turns to his window. The firs and pines are bending 
under the unusual burden ; the roads are distinctly marked 
by long lines of trees ; the fences are decorated here and 
there by the wild frolic of the wind with the flying flakes ; 
the hills are shining jn the morning sun, and the distant 
waters lie dark and somber under the wintry sky. On such 
a day one walks abroad with a sense of exhilaration and 
joy. Nature bas put on her koliday dress; she, too, will 
keep Christmas with us, as her fragrant and decorated ever- 
greens attest. The country roads are gay with the rosy- 
faced children, whose eager thought of the coming festivities 
is tempered by the fact that there are still two or three mor® 
days of school. The well-wrapped occupant of the snug 
cutter bows his good-morning out of sheer good-will as he 
dashes past. The farms have the look of having been 
stowed away for the winter ; everything has been taken in- 
doors or protected, and the fields have been handed over to 
winter to be blanketed against the bitter cold that will come 
when ‘tthe days begin to lengthen.”’ Passing the quiet 
farmhouses, one readily imagines the joyous activity with- 
in. The good housewife bustles about with the conscious- 
ness that the incoming guests will test the resources of her 
larder to the utmost, and of tempting pies and plethoric 
cakes there is already great store. No one sees the real 
Christmas who does not see it afield and in close relation 
with humble life, as Alexander Smith saw it long ago in 
Dreamthorp, when he wrote that most charming of Christ- 
mas meditations. 





But the country Christmas is only one-half the golden 
whole; one must see the olty Christmas also. There are 
the open fields, quiet, solitary, snow bound ; here are the 
city streets, thronged, vocal, almost turbulent with activity. 
Crowds are moving in every direction; the shop windows 
are gay with every imaginable device to extract money 
from generous pockets ; small dealers encroach on the side- 
walks with their stands and baskets full of cheap novelties ; 
the candy-woman is omnipresent ; the dealer in Turkish fig. 
paste confronts you at every turn; you are solicited to 
look at lacquered boxes of marvelous workmanship and 
cheapness ; you are urged to invest in a wholly novel toy 
that will soothe all the ills of childhood ; you are persuaded 
to buy gloves, and stockings, and music boxes, and 
domestic candies, and gay picture books, and bunches of 
holly. Everybody is looking for something which he or 
she does not seem to find. The shops are crowded with 
eager purchasers who are engaged in the difficult task of 
‘‘making up their miods’’in pandemonium. Bewlldered and 
sometimes frantic faces arescen on every hand. The sharp 
cry for ‘‘ cash ;’’ the ring of the peneil on the counter ; the 
tush of cash boys and girls through the throng ; the rattle 
overhead of the boxes or ears that communicate with the 
cashier; the heat and light and pressure of the mob of 
shoppers, remind one of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.’’ The Spectator 
can only reca]l Christmas by getting out-of-doors. 





But the real Christmas is not in shops or streets; not 
always even in churches; it is in hearts that have become 
mangers for the birth of divinelove. The Spectator often sees 
it in the faces of those who have little to give, and sometimes 
misses it from the faces of those who have much. No one 
truly keeps the Christmas festival who does not give some- 
thing of himself with every gift. The little girl who, two 
years ago, inacar onthe Third Avenue elevated railroad, 
holding a beautiful doll in either arm, read the eager long- 
ing in the face of the giftless child opposite, slipped from her 
seat, and,with a heavenly smile placed one of her treasures in 
the emptyarms of poverty, made herself an incarnate Christ- 
mas. Such deeds redeem the world, and hold it fast-bound 
toheaven. The Spectator recalls many kindred bestowals 
of that which is most precious, and over every such giy- 
ing the star shines once more as once it shone over Bethle- 
hem. Thank God for the heavens blazing with constellations 
of love that rise on the night of time, and have no setting 
until the eternal dawn brightens and the day of perfect 
love breaks like a long-lost vision on the waiting world | The 
Spectator turns once more to his window, and the familiar 





earth has vanished in the darkness ; the stars are faint and 
far. Is it passing fancy that the long night of indifference 
and selfishness and hard-handed hoarding shall end at last ? 
Is the dawning of the goiden day anidle dream? While the 
Spectator asks the question a merry peal breaks on the silent 
air. Christmas has come—is coming, coming ! it seems to 
say. ‘‘As yet lingers the darkness, but the time will come 
when it shall be light, and man will awaken from his lofty 
dreams and find his dreams all there, and that nothing is 
gone save his sleep.”’ 








DR. MEREDITH AT THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CLUB. . 


N Monday evening Dr. R. R. Meredith, formerly of 

Boston, and now of Brooklyn, addressed the Congre- 
gational Club of this city on ‘‘ Denominationalism and 
Church Union.” The attendance at the Club was larger 
than ever before, and the audience, even that part of it 
which thoroughly disagreed with the speaker’s ideas, was 
strongly impressed with his vigor, and well entertained by 
the numerous hits which he made, generally in an off-hand, 
colloquial way. 

Dr. Meredith was received with hearty applause, and was 
frequently applauded throughout his address. What he 
said received a great deal of additional weight from the 
force and positiveness with which he said it. At first 
glance that which most impresses you about Dr. Meredith 
is his immense physical vigor. This impression is not 
dimmed at all as he warms up to his subject. He is a big 
man, with a large head and large features. When he speaks, 
his voice is clear, strong, and penetrating, and his manner 
also shows the strength and energy of the man. There was 
an every-day homeliness to many of his expressions which 
intensified the impression that he was a man of strong 
common sense. 

Dr. Meredith began his address by saying that the fact 
that churchmen of every denominttion were able to find in 
the New Testament that their own form of church govern- 
ment was the Scriptural and divinely appointed one, was to 
him conclusive evidence that the New Testament contained 
no formula of church organization, unless {t were that of 
Episcopo-presby-gationalism. He firmly believed that 
God bad left the whole matter of church government to the 
sanctified common sense of men, and that that was the 
divinest form of church government which was best adapted 
to the community in which it worked. 

After this very liberal introduction, Dr. Meredith went 
on to say that different forms of church government were 
best adapted to work among different classes in the com- 
munity, and that he believed that Christ’s Church, because 
of its denominational lines and divisions, was a grander 
and stronger body for carrying on the work of evangelizing 
the world. He believed that there were often too many de- 
nominations in frontier towns; he believed that cty 
churches should co operate in some of their work, but, after 
all, he thought that uniformity and organic unity were not 
desirable because not natural. The high ideal of church 
unity was an impracticable dream. The church must adapt 
itself to human nature, and this it does through denom- 
inationalism. He concluded by saying that Congregation- 
alists more than any one else needed to cultivate the denom- 
inational spirit. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HX city election has been fertile in suggestions to 

thoughtful citizens.) Elements have been strangely 
mixed. Seldom has there been grander opportunity to 
put through a reform movement. The result is simply 
some improvement, leaving the great work to future 
attainment. Republicans and citizens tried to defeat 
Mayor O’Brien, and whittled down his plurality to some 
1500. Asa Democrat and Catholic Mr. O'Brien over- 
came the combination, not because a majority did not 
desire a change, but because the combination did not 
take. Violent and unreasonable assaults on Catholicism 
reacted. The guns hurt more inthe kick than in the 
shot. For several months Dr. J. D. Fulton has ar- 
raigned the Catholics every Sunday afternoon in Music 
Hall in his accustomed style of exaggeration and lack 
of judgment. Simultaneously with the opening of Mr. 
Fulton’s campaign there seemed to be in several direc 
tions concerted efforts to ralse a Catholic war in order to 
overturn the city government and get the repeal of the 
law which leaves the granting of permissions to preach 
on the Common in the hands of the Msyor. Sympa 
thizers with the Rev. W. F. Davis, who is in jail for 
violating this law, refusing to accept permission, openly 
defying the law, have taken the ground for the last two 
years that the law {s unconstitutional and oppressive. But 
the law has been up to the Supreme Court for {ts opin- 
fons, and it was sustained as both constitutional and 
needful, Yet the question entered into the election. 
Pictorial sheets were prepared and scattered broadcast, 
representing the Mayor as the supporter of Sullivan, the 
priz3-fighter, while Mr. Davis is represented fn prison 
for preaching the Gospel. Another representation 
presented the angel of education as beaten back 
by a brutal Irishman with a pipe in his mouth. 
Simultaneously with these sheets, Mr. Davis sent 
forth from jail a history of his case, arraigning all 
the courts as using their power to enforce the Uatholic 





‘*gag-by-law.” The flerceness of the pamphlet caused 
recoil. The culmination of this kind of attack was on 
Sunday, when Dr. Fulton delivered his philippic in Mu- 
sic Hall on the question, ‘‘ Why Priests Should Wed.” 
Mr. Fulton in a tempest of fury arraigned Rand & 
Avery for refusing to print this chapter in his book 
which is publishing. The type-setters complained of 
the character of the composition, and then the concern 
read the manuscript and pronounced it indecent, and 
notified the author that they could not go on with the 
work, at the same time refusing to give up the manu- 
script. After Dr. Fulton’s Sunday deliverance Rand & 
Avery told the story through the papers, expressing 
willingness to go on with the printing if competent 
sources should decide that it is fit reading to give to the 
public. Since the article appeared Mr. Fulton has ex 
pressed his willingness to leave the question to arbitra- 
tion, which I imagine may be done. On Monday the 
‘* Advertiser ” editorlally arraigned Mr. Fulton for his 
address, characterizing {t as ‘‘ scandalous and indecent.’ 
In the heat of this war on the Catholics, both Mr. Hart, 
the Republicau and citizens’ nominee for Mayor, and 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Republican City Committee 
and nominee for Alderman, supported and elected by 
Republicans and citizens, took occasion through the 
papers to deprecate the sectarian element of the can- 
vass. That speech in Boston has been free needs no 
further contirmation than the fact that Mr. Fulton has 
gone on delivering his harangues without molestation. 

Returning to the election, the Damocrats nominated 
an excellent board for school committee, one being Dr. 
J.T. Daryea. The entire board was elected. Elght 
Republicans, two Citizens, and two Democratic A \der- 
men were chosen. There thus has been quite an over- 
turn. But the best result has miscarried, for reasons 
given above. There seemed to be a spasm of sectarian- 
ism {n some quarters to jump into the air and scream, 
On the question of license the ‘‘ yeas” vote was nearly 
double the year previous—over eight thousand. In the 
State only eight cities—about one-third—have voted pro- 
hibition, against thirteen last year—more than one- 
half. 

On the Catholic question I quote from & private letter 
to me from one of the most thoughtful orthodox men of 
the city. ‘‘ The Catholic Church,” he says, ‘‘is to be 
letalone. Like the Jewish Temple after the resurrec 
tion of our Lord, it is allowed to stand fora while after 
its main work has been done, until the transfer can be 
made from it to evangelical Christianity. If the people 
are allowed to lose their confidence in the church before 
they get confidence in the church of the future, they 
will go to infidelity and atheism. Our personal, social, 
and national interests forbid that. We need the church 
as a check on the impulses of those who are influenced 
by it, and as a help to those who cannot desire aid else- 
where as yet. There must be a transition period be- 
tween the old and the new, during which that which ‘is 
to be done away’ nevertheless remains and has its tem- 
porary office. The twentieth century will dispose of 
the Papacy, and then the crossing-over will begin. I 
rejoice in the responsiveness of the Papal Church in 
this country to the light of purer doctrine, and the 
general radiance of the nineteenth century.” 





For the following facts the Rev. J. T. Duryea fs re- 
sponsible ; they may be of service at this time : ‘‘ Those 
who are looking up the origin of the customs which pre- 
vail among many peoples and ourselves in the keeping of 
Christmas will do well to consult the essay at the end 
of the last volume of discourses from the p:n of William 
Burnet Wright. It is the result of researches patiently 
conducted in this country and abroad for twenty years. 
The sources have been examined with great care ; every 
statement is accurate, and can be supported by quota- 
tions if necessary ; and there is no such account of these 
matters‘elsewhere in the English language, and probably 
not in any other language in one volume.” 


John Greenleaf Whittler’s eightleth birthday was ob- 
served in a way so simple as to be in keeping with the 
life and character of the poet and the man. In the 
neighborhood, schools held memorial sessions. Appre 
clative letters came in piles from all parts of the country, 
On Saturday the Governor, his staff, and others went to 
Oak Knoll, in the simplest style of democracy, to greet 
the truest democrat (In no political sense) that America 
has produced. Whittier has been to the sentiment of 
freedom in his day what the spring {s to summer, 
the occult forces of nature to the harvest. He has 
breathed into State and Church the purest ideals of law 
and religion. The thing that has come over me like 
the warm breath of spring, in the recognitions so fitting, 
is the reality of his life as it is interpreted to-day. His 
verse has sown the hearts of the people with the seed- 
thoughts of the gospel of humanity. He lives in the 
hearts of his countrymen, He has not obtruded 
his ideas as dogmas, but the ideas have stolen into 
human nature as tones of music. His greatness {s 
his complete humanity. I am confident that his 
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verse has done more than the theologians in New Eag- 
land to promote catholict'y of falih. His ‘‘ E:ernal 
Goodness” swept through the souls of men like the 
music of an A° lian harp. Before the “‘ probation” con- 
troversy began, hia ‘‘ Grave by the Lake’ let light in 
upon the state of the Carisiless heathen after desta : 
“Still thy love, O Christ ariser, 

Yearns to reach these sonls in prigon ! 

Through all depths of ein and loss 

D:ops the piammet of thy cross ! 

Never yet abyes was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound !"’ 

So long as the peopl; of New England read these 
poems, no matter what the logic of the creeds, the sentt- 
ment will grow bright a3 the skics, firm ss the oak- 
crowned bills, that 

‘*Every chain that spirits wear 
Cram)les {n the breath of prayer ;” 
that 
** All whe sleep, as all who live, 
Weil may necd the prayer, Forgtve !"’ 











Mr. John F.cke has closed his lectures in the Old 
South Meeting-Honse on New Ecgiand History, the 
last befog on ‘‘ Tne Tyranny of Andros’ —New England 
under the reign of tue Stusrts—in which were seen the 
foreshadowings of the R-volution, and the pecullariiy 
of Puritanism in the ‘‘ Half-Wsy Covensnt.” A very 
full ats:ract was prin‘ed in the Beton “* Herald.” 





The Harvard Culi:ge service in the Globe Theater, 
Sunday evening, drew a full house, and the Rev. 
George A. Gordon preached sn impressive sermon from 
the text, ‘‘ What shal! it profit a man if he gatn the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?’ OBSERVER, 


THE MORNING COMETH. 


By Mrs. 8S. W. WEITZEL, 








A STEALING glory, still, intent, and sure ; 
- One mild star shining in the faint-flushed sky ; 
A time of birth—slow swings the new day’s door— 
A moment full of possibility ; 
None knows how great athing this day may see. 
The star shines on ; it pales, yet holds ite own. 
All through the night has burned its steady light ; 
When day has conquered night, when shades are gone, 
Its lesser ray is to the greater won. 
So thou, dear grace of patience, shining bright, 
Dost keep brave vigil in the waiting soul ; 
Joy comes—the morning !—earthly mists unroll, 
The full day dawneth, and thy watch is o’er: 
Not tat thy light is less, but heaven’s is more. 


INSURANCE AND RISKS. 


By THE Rev. Tuomas K, BEECHER. 


HE insurance business has in these days expanded 

in volume and variety beyond sll precedent. In all 
ite forms the priaciple fs one and the game: (1) A carefu! 
computation of chances based on experience ; and then 
(2)a laying some small tax on each chance or risk,to form 
asinking fund by which losses, when they occur, may 
be mitigated. Itisa union of policy holders to secure 
each other from crushing loss. We bear one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the lew of Christ. When cheer- 
fully and intelligently paid, our premiums for insurance 
are giftsof love t> sllourco-insured. We have learned 
to insure agalast five aud marine risks; against acci- 
dent, sickness, and death; against ligntning and 
cyclones ; we can iasure agatfost dishonesty of employ- 
ees; we can insure live stock, crops, plate glass, and, 
for aught that I know, domestic felicity and against 
divorce. 

The business {2 capible of indefinite extension, And 
as our people become accustomed to compute chances, 
and by small premiums ‘‘ hedge” against mischance, 
the habit of m'nd controls us when handling other sub- 
jects. 

They who have formed the habit of computing 
chances or risks do not and cannot lay off that habit at 
will. ‘‘ Your house may bura down to-night—thls very 
night.” ‘‘I know it, but I'll take my chances. I can 
insure five thousand doliare for three years for thirty 
dollars! The old -Esna, with millions of surplus, is glad 
to ‘ bet’ five thousand to ten that I don’t burn this year; 
five thousand dollars to three cents that I don’t burn 
tonight. GuessI won’t worry. Il fix it up next time 
I go down town |” 

A vague, unthinking fear of fire prompts the timid to 
immediate caution and sciion. But when we begin to 
compute chances, and fiod the chance against us very 
small, our fears areallayed ; and procrastination within 
certain limits becomes reasonable, 

We all know the uncertainty of life. In certain 
moods we quake with apprehension. Many a man, as 
he thinks of his business, his encumbered property, his 
open accounts, and his fami'y, feela—‘‘ I ought to get 
my affairs into shape, and make my will. My excc- 
wtors wouldat understand things, I declare I must, 











I will attend to it at my very first sparetime.” ‘‘ But 
you may die to-night! Doit now!’ ‘‘Oh, yes, I know 
life’s uncertain ; but I'm not going to die to-night! Not 
one chance in ten thousand. I won’i worry! I'll make 
it all right scon.”” In procrastinating thus the man fs 
acting naturally, and, according to the law of chances 
and the insurance (ables, rationally. 

After the same sort, I remember in my boyhood to 
have felt a salutary thrill as I heard the evangelist 
exhort: ‘‘ Repent ! Now is the accepted time ! 

‘*¢ There are no acts of pardon past 
In the cold grave to which you haste.’ 
You may die to-night! O fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee!” In my unthinking boyish 
years these words were compulsive. 

Bat, like the cry of Wolf! wolf ! in the fable, by and 
by this fear of death wears out. This ‘‘ uncertainty of 
life’ gives place to a reasonable and computable cer- 
tainty that I shall not die for quite a number of years. 

Iam anold pastor. Brother pastors, hear my teati- 
mony. At least one hundred times it has been sald to 
me by men, “‘I intend to make {t all right before I die.” 
And they are sincere. They a)) feel that they must get 
religion before they die. But they all know that they 
ara not likely to die just yet. And so it has come to 
pass in these insurance days that the doctrine that their 
chances are good any day as long as they live, and end 
only when they DIE impeniteat and unreconciled ; the 
ancestral doctrine, that used to hurry us to salulary 
activity and prayer, has become a rational and unaz- 
swerable argument for procrastination. 

For this reason I have dismissed the fear of death 
and the uncertainty of life from my repertory of 
motives. They no longer figure in my exhortations. 

** Probation””—your chance of eternal life—ends, I 
do not know where or when. God knows. You may 
have lost your chance already. There is a sin which is 
unto death—that Lath never forgiveness, 

A man fs forever lost when God looks upon him and 
says—incurabdle, 

** There is a line by us unsce2 
That crosses every path— 
The hidden boundary between 

God’s patience and his wrath. 
To pass that limit is to die— 
To die as ’twere by stealth.” 

I doubt that man can draw the line that bounds ‘‘ pro- 
bation.” To draw it precisely at any known spot 
encourages procrastination. 

Evmira, N.Y. 








THE QUAKER POET. 
By O. M, E, Rowe. 


N an old, historic town of Massachusetts, near the 
laurel-bordered Merrimac, there once stood a low 
schoolhouse, weather-beaten and brown. One Satur- 
day afternoon, long years ago, the winter sun at setting 
lighted up the face of a little culprit arraigned before 
the desk, ‘‘ deep scarred with raps cflicial and the jack- 
knife’s carved initial ”’ 

** John,” sald the teacher, ‘‘ why don’t you say your 
catechism with the other boys ?” 

He ran his fingers uneasily through his tangled black 
curls, and hesitated. 

‘‘John Greenleaf,” he demanded, sternly, ‘‘ why 
don’t you say this catechism ?” 

The black eyes flashed, as he bravely sald, ‘‘I can’t! 
Father ssys I mustn’t, becauce it’s not true.” 

The pup'ls listened breathless and awestruck, but the 
teacher’s Puritan blood tingled as with an insult. 

‘** John, if you don’t say this catechism lesson, I’ll 
chastise you.” 

‘Thee cau whip me if thee pleases, but thee can 
never make me say it !” 

The lad’s face betrayed the unconquerable spirit of 
his Quaker ancestors who had endured sccurgings and 
been seared with red-hot irons ‘‘ for righteousness’ sake.” 
The teacher divined this, and discreetly dodged the issue 
by dismissing him every Saturday afternoon. This boy 
was John Greenleaf Whittier, and this incident of the 
boy strikes the keynote of the man. 

A famous Englishman going to ree Goethe composed 
fine speeches with which to greet him, but was eo im- 
pressed that he said nothing. In girlhood I accepted 
an invitation of Mr. Whittier’s niece to visit him, and 
the ordinary courtesies died on my lips when I beheld 
looking down upon mea face that seemed akin to the 
grand faces of Angelo’s Sistina prophets. Familiar 
pictures give the snowy hair and beard, lofty forehead, 
powerful overhanging brows, dark cavernous eyes, 
slumbrous with intense fire, and the clear-cut, strong 
lines of the face. They convey no hint of the light, tall 
erectness and nervous poise of the figure, or the whole 
impression the man gives of simplicity, strength, and 
centrality of character. Saturday, December 17, was his 
eighileth birthday, and the ripened sweetness of well- 
spent years makes life’s afternoon serenely beautiful, 
The schools all over thecountry celebrated the event, and 





the famous Essex Club of Salem made it a grand occa- 
sion. They were denied the poet’s presence, for he says, 
** Oliver Wendell Holmes is in his element at a banquet, 
and {s seen at his best, but it’sa kind of purgatory to me, 
and I cut a sorry figure.” Sensitive and modest, he 
appreciates the honors bestowed by a loving public, if 
no part is demanded of him. His voice has rarely been 
heard on public cccasions. At the Boston memortii | 
service for Caarles Sumner, after a brillfant eulcgy by 
Carl Schuwz snd a glowing tribute by John Weiss, 
Whittier was introduced. The shy poet stood embar- 
rassed, and briefly expressed his inability to speak 
worthily of his dead friend, and added, ‘‘If Sumner 
had known that I should attempt to speak here, he 
would have sald of me what Burns said on bis death-bed 
about the militia: ‘Don’t let that awkward squad fire 
over my grave |’” 

With the backward glance age loves, he often recalls 
his childhood. He says the first sensation he made in 
the family was when an infant, and his child-nurse 
rolled him down the back stairs. Fortunately, she 
wrapped him in a blanket, and he was uninjured by 
his enforced gymnastics. He confesses to being a 
roguish boy, even pretending to hang the cat to tease his 
sister. One of his naughtiest episodes was suspending 
a turtle to the branch of a tree overhanging a brook, to 
see if it could escape. Days afterward he woke in the 
night in segonies of remorse over forgetting the turtle. 
At early dawn he scampered down to the brook, and 
was greatly relleved to find the creature none the worse 
for his prank. 

He once went to school toa queer old pedagogue who 
taught in his own house, so the pupils overheard the 
domestic infelicities. His father’s library consisted of 
the Bible, ‘‘ Life of George Fox,” ‘‘Chalkley’s Jour- 
nal,” and Sewell’s ‘“‘ History,” ‘“‘a book dear to every 
Quaker heart.” Nota wide range for the boy’s culture ; 
and yet, these stories of suffering for the truth, woven 
into the warp and woof of youthful thcught, made 
lofty ideas for the man. A volume cf Burns, which the 
schoolmaster loaned him, revealed the beauty of verse. 
The Shakespeare he bought with his first money opened 
a new, wide world of thought. Ten weeks a year at 
the district school only increased his longing for an edu- 
cation. With a laugh that ends in a sigh, he recounts 
his attempts to earn money for tuition at Haverhill 
Academy. He picked blueberries, and then cranber- 
ries and apples, but money was scarce, and nobody 
would buy. A farm hand taught him to make slippers 
out of sheepskin. To get a single dollar he must make 
and sell twelve pairs of these ‘‘run-arounds,” and it 
argues much for his pluck that he thus earned $30 
in one winter. By working for his board ($1 50 per 
week), he hada year at the academy, walking three 
miles to his home on Saturday and returning Monday 
morning. He seems to regret none of his early hardships 
except undue exposure to the cold, which was part of 
the ‘‘toughening” then considered necessary. To this 
he attributes the neuralgic headaches from which he 
has suffered severely all his life. 

When nineteen years old he taught school {in Ames 
bury. Some of the pupils were older, and he was obliged 
to study. Possibly they took a malicious delight in 
bringing him mathematical puzzles tosolve. Difficulties 
beset him. The good woman who boarded him slept in 
her kitchen, and when her early bedtime came he must, 
perforce, go to bis cold north room. Going to bed to 
keep warm, he studied till his candle burned out, 
and then passed a wakeful, anxious night. He could 
not go down to the warm kitchen till called to breakfast, 
so he worked on, shivering with cold. Not to solve the 
boys’ problems was defeat, ignominy, and dismissal. He 
has carried a painful consciousness of his defective edu- 
cation, though he has largely remedied it by a wide 
range of reading. He has felt at a disadvantage with 
college-bred men polished by European travel. Yet he 
was an equal friend In that rare coterie of Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Hawthorne, who used to gather in 
James T, Fields’s sanctum in the Old Corner Bookstore, 
and when he refers to those days there are tears in his 
voice. Whata strange pathos grows into life’s mean- 
{og for a man who has outlived his contemporaries ! 

Mr. Whittier began to write poetry asa bird begins 
to sing—because he must. His first poem, written on 
coarse paper with blue iak, was sent to the Newbury- 
port ‘‘ Free Press,” edited by William Licyd Garrison. 
After printing several contributions, he visited his 
promising contributor and found him plowing, 
Garrison helped him to a porition as proof-reader in 
Boston, and this was the beginning of better days. 
At various times he was on the editorial staff of several 
papers. While connected with a Whig publication, 
he was told to reply to Garrison’s attack on Henry 
Clay asa slaveholder. When finished, he showed it, 
in great agitation, to a friend, who complimented 
him on a successful refutal of the great agitator’s 
argument. With eyes glowing with intense feeling, 
Whittier tore the manuscript into shreds, saying, “I 
can’t enter into a controversy with that man. He has 
God's eternal truth on his side!” He throw himself 
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into the heat of the abolition contest, and sadly endured 

the estrangement of old friends. He was dragged from 

Faneuil Ha!l with Garrison, and insulted and pelted 

through the streets of Boston. When the mob burned 

his newspaper cflice in Philadelphia, he saved his life by 

crawling throvgh the coal door inthe cellar. Heredity 
and early influences made him keenly susceptible to in- 
justice, and the fire and passion of his strong nature {is 
always stirred by tyranny and wrong, but he has ever a 
gentle excuse for human frailties. Worn out with the 
corfi'ct, and enfeebled in health, he made a home in 
Amesbury, to be shared by his mother, sister, and aunt, 
and afterward the family life was enriched by the cheery 
presence of a little niece. I1is hospitality was of the 
truest type. He recefved Quaker preachers, abolitionists, 
and reformers of all kinds on ¢qual terms with dis- 
tinguished foreigners and men of letters. Charles Kinge- 
ley wrote from America: ‘‘ Yesterday I had a most 
loving and like-minded talk with Whittler about the 
other world. He isa rare old saint.” What conversa 

tions the ‘‘ garden-room ” has hesré around ths Frank- 
lin hearth and old mahogany desk where the poet did go 
much of his best work! His home was a well-known 
refuge for fugitive slaves, His cordial sympathy brought 
to him all kinds of people with all sorts of trouble : poets 
seeking advice, needy young men wishing an education, 
friendlees women looking for work, broken-down minf{s- 
ters, schoolgirls for his autograph, even an old man who 
thought he had committed the unpardonable ‘sin, and a 
elergyman who had lost his faith in {mmortality. To 
the latter he sald tenderly, '‘ Thee can never find it by 
argument. It will never come from the outside. Thee 
must feel it. It comes only from within.” 

His sister Elfzabsth was a woman of lovely character, 
with fine poetic Insight. She wasa stimulating but dir- 
criminating critic, and his constant companion. Here 
is a New Eagland pareliel to Charles and Mary Lamb 
Mr. Whittler was never married, but, with exquisite 
tenderness, h’s heart sings of his youthful romance, un- 
dimmed by half a century, in ‘‘ Benedicite.” After the 
death of mother and sister, and the marriage of his niece, 
he went to live in Danvers, on a fine old estate called 
« Oak Knoll.” It once belonged to Parson Burroughs, 
who was hung in the witchcraft epoch. The sounding- 
board from the church where he was convicted now 
covers & disused wel), and his filntlock still stands in the 
old-fashioned hall. The grounds include a lawn, or- 
chard, fountain, and a rose garden where the poet stil] 
loves to wield hoe and spade. Rare old trees surround 
the spacious house, whose verandas, with tall columns, 
suggest a Virginia manston. Within is a delightful air 
of good cheer and comfort. Five congenial cousing, 
ladies of refinement, lend the grace of feminine sympa- 
thy to the home they delight to have him share, He {s 
the friend of every animal on the place, from the family 
horse to the timid squirrel. He often drives to Salem, 
but his visits to Boston grow less frequent every year. 
He is remarkably vigorous for threescore and twenty, 
but a growing deafness, alas! shows 

“ The little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.”’ 


He retains a lively interest in foreign affairs as well es 
national politics. He reads many hours every day, 
without spectacles, from the large variety of books sent 
him, with as keen @ pleasure as ever. He enjoys the- 
ology and psychical research, and on a recent visit 
I found “ Phantasms of Thought” open on his desk. 
Wordsworth grows dearer every year. ‘‘ Browning,” 
he says, “le @ great poet, but leaves too mary gaps for 
m? to fill in, and fatiguesme.” He receives many visit- 
ors, sometimes twenty a day, with charming old-fash- 
joned courtesy, but innumerable letters requiring an 
answer are & great bore, and, consclenticus as he is, they 
cannot be answered. He retains his Amesbury home, 
leasing it to friends, and reserving intact his favorite 
rooms. He is taxed there, and returns religiously every 
election day, to the great delight of his old neighbors, 
who regard him as an oracle, and vote as he declares 


proper. 

Mr. Whittier has a keen sense of humor, an1 responds 
quickly to a witticism. He is fond of playing games 
such as ‘‘ Proverbs” and word games, but cares nothing 
forcards. He has never attended a theater, and rarely a 
concert, for, not being able to distinguish one tune from 
another, music is an unknown language—and yet what 
melodies his heart has sung ! 

Even when treating of the personality rather than the 
genius of Whittier, a word is needed about his poetry. 
A man puts so much of himself into his art that it is his 
best biography. Millet with his brush, and Whittier 
with his pen, have glorified with their poetic fancy the 
life out of which they grew. The poet discerns “in 
all familiar things the romance underlying,” and sings 
of the huskers and shoemakers, the barefoot boy, the 
telling of the bees, the pumpkin, and the commonest 
things of life. He absorbs the stories rife in his boy- 
hood, of Quaker, witch, and Indian, as the plant drinks 
the sunshine and dew. He is intensely American, and 


whatever touches hfs brother, black or white, he feels. 
His war poems have the statellest rhythmic march and 
& rush of passiop carrying all before it, for every drum 
beat vibrated in his heart. 

In leu of other data, it {s easy to Imagine a thirtieth 
century antiquarian rebuilding New Eugland history, 
habits, and incidents from Whittier’s verse, and the 
whole record of the s!ave and the war for his freedom Is 
there. In spite of defects, his poetry—at once homely 
and refilaed—appeals to our noblest nature, for it fs 
charged with the moral beauty of right actton made 
strong by heredity and religious faith. A distinguished 
critic calls “Ichabod” ‘“‘the purest and profoundesy 
moral lament in mcdern literature.’’ 

The exquisite lyric of ‘ Snow-Bound” {s pure in 
sentiment, full of deep, quiet feeling, and tenderly warm 
with the {award light of memory and epiritual life. With 
picturesque touches he lingers fondly on the family 
group, till the pathetic sincerity touches the ieader as 
if it were his owao reminiscencs, 

Mr. Whittier speaks of his’ inward experience as 
elmply as he does of stars and flowers. Jn the early 
poems are restlese questionings of life’s deeper meanings, 
and the eternal verltlee—‘‘ Are ycu sure?’ Then the 
widening religious life rises to ‘‘ I belleve,” and gradu- 
ally the deepest, sweetest phase of “I trust” and “I 
love.” Standing in the lengthening shadows tc-day, 

** All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm.” 


ENGLISH ECHOES. 


By rae Rev. James Jounston, A§.A. 








T the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution the American Minister (Mr. Phe'ps), in proposing 
the toast of the ‘‘ Institution and its President,” alluded 
to the present-dsy Ioquacity of the Eaglish nation in a 
facetious veln, which was immensely enjoyed by a 
large and representative audience. ‘‘I, for one,” Mr. 
Paelps said, ‘‘should be glad to see a professorship 
endowed in all institutions of education, which, in the 
good time coming, will make its appearance—a profess- 
orship of silence: not to teach men to talk, but to teach 
them to hold their tongues ; to teach them to display 
those brilifant flashes of silence which Sydney Smith 
found attractive in so good a talker as Macaulay ; to 
teach men to think before they speak instead of apeak. 
ing before they think. If I were frank enough to say 
just what I think, {t would be that you have a great 
deal too much talk {n thiscountry. You seem in danger 
of being carried away by a sort of Noah's deluge of 
talk. Very gocd talk some of it Is ; but when the same 
ideas have been filtered along from their first expression 
through the mincs of a great many lesser lights, it does 
not always scem to me that they are of much importance 
when I read them {fn the newspapers, or that the world 
is a great deal better for the repetition. I do not believe 
that you are ever going to establish a government by 
oratory, but perhaps you are in some danger of it unless 
public sentiment takes adifferent turn. There seems to 
be a kind of morbid craving for speeches, which, like 
the craving for other stimulants, 1s rot wholesome, I 
am sure the American Minfeter has to make more 
speeches in four years in this country than he would 
be allowed to make fn all the rest of hislife. You 
may think that this criticlsm dces not come with a good 
grace from me. Iam often kindly complimented upon 
the forcibility of some of my countrymen in the art of 
public speaking, but you must remember that the reason 
of that is because they are not allowed to talk all the 
time, There are intervals for reflection. Our orators 
are not turned loose upon the community—only once in 
four years—and the principal result of their efforts then 
is to make people thank God that {t does not come any 
oftener. The Tower of Babel might have been bullt if 
the builders could have held their tongues. It was the 
confusion of tongues that put an end to that enterprise ; 
and it {s not at all impossible that the whole story of the 
Tower of Babe! is one of those lessons found in Oriental 
literature to illustrate the curse that comes upon man- 
kind by the confusion of tongues. Let me now express 
the hope that the next fifty years of your Institution 
will be as fortunate as the last, that it will go on in its 
usefulness with peace within its gates and plenteousness 
within {ts palaces, and silence enough in its halls for the 
still, small voice to be heard sometimes,” 





An interesting Cheltenham reminiscence of the gifted 
authoress, the late Mrs. Craik, shows the marvelous 
gift of observation which she possessed. Her most 
popular novel, ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” was writ- 
ten after a sojourn at Chariton Kings (near Chelten. 
ham); and Caeltenham was described as Coltham (a 
lane of that name formed the boundary between the 
two places), Tae graphic description of Mra. Slddons 
at the theater at Coffee House-yard (long since pulled 





down), and the Tewkesbury coach taking up at the 





** Fleece,” have afforded delight to sll Caeltonfans. 
Her novel is one cf the most popular and best-read 
books {n the Public Litrary, and on our last ingulring 
for “John Halifax, Gentleman,” we ‘earned that it had 
been taken out by 180 borrowers. Her descriptions of 
Tewkesbury, the old abbey, the little alleya running 
gown to the river, the tanner’s yar’, and the drowsy 
nature of the streets of the dear, sleepy old town, are 
most wonderful portraits of a town which Miss Mulock 
visited only for one day. Her portratture of the old 
houses of Tewkesbury was describad to her as the beat 
extant, together with the proffar of a photograph of 
Rose Cottage at Amberley, made famous as the salu- 
brious spot where John Halifax recovered his health, 
Mrs. Craik’s reply ran thas : 
“* SuornTLANDS, Kent, September 2, 1887, 

‘Your letter pleases and touches me extremely. Will 
you say to the foreman that I shall gratefully accept a copy 
of his photo? I never was at Tewkesbury more than one 
day, jast before | began ‘John Halifax,’ about thirty four 
years #go; so that I myself could hardly identify the 
places. Bat [ hope to be at Cheltenham before the end of 
this month, and mean to take a second look with ull these 
years between. It is strange, yet sweet, to me in my old 
age to think I have done some little good in any quarter.” 

If she lacked the fire of gentus or the inventiveness 
of Miss Yonge, or the inexhaustlile fertility of Mrs, 
Oliphant—her nearest contemporarles—it was her 
fortune to achieve in early life a distinct place in 
literature as a skiliful writer endowed with considerable 
power of construction. Notwithstanding Mrs Cratk’s 
prolific productions, it has been noted that she was un- 
usually slow and painstaking fn her methods of com- 
position, and would never consent to the publishing of 
her writings even in periodicals bfore the work wig 
entirely cut of her band. 





From distant Ladia Eagiisomen sre receiving their 
first authentic information of Charles D'ckens’s ancee- 
try. According toa fragmentary narrative published 
in a leading Iadian paper, {t is stated that the novelist’s 
grandmother was a hcusekeeper with the Crewe family, 
and not infrequently astonished them wiih her graphic 
powers of story-telling and mimicry. A correspondent 
substantiates this by saying that old Mrs. Dickens wag 
housekeeper at Crewe in the time of the first Lord Crewe, 
the grandfather of the present holder of txe ttle, and of 
his sister, the first Lady Houghton. I well remember, 
says this writer, Lady Houghton speaking to me with 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Dickens's wonderful powers as a 
story-téller. It was her delight as a child to Msten 
to the tales which the old lady was able to relate with 
so much dramatic force and feeling; end it was with 
the greatest interest that, Jater on in life, Lady Hough- 
ton recogniasd in the Liluitrious author of ** David Cop- 
perfleld ” the grandson ef the favorite of her childhood, 
Oid Mre. Dickens had one grievance which Lady Hough- 
ton still recalled when she told me about her. It wag 
the conduct of her son John—Caarlcs’s father—against 
whose idleness and general incapacliy she was never 
tired of invelghing. Of the many conjzctures as to the 
source from which Dickens derived his amazing genius 
asa story-teller, there is no improbability fn ¢u oposing 
that he inherited his epscial gift from the old house- 
keeper at Crewe. 





The Bishops of Salfsbury and Lichfield have been 
visiting the old Catholic congregations and theologians 
of eminence throughout Germany, Switz-riand, and Aus- 
tria, including conferenoss with Bishop Rsinkens, Pro- 
fesgor von Schulte, Blshop Herzog, and Dr Dodllinger. As 
an outcome of this visit the Bishop of Salisbury has 
lately spoken as follows upon the unity of Christendom : 
“ This great problem of the Church of Carist throughou 
the world was split up and divided at this moment, 
The Church of Rome had, by throwing down the gaunt- 
let of modern thought and feeling and decisring itself 
as entirely opposed to all the advance, which they might 
call it, of modern science, and determining to take its 
stand upon what was to them an exploded theory, dis- 
qualified itself entirely from really taking the lead in a 
united Christendom. He could never believe that 
Christendom would be reunited under the Bishop of 
Rome. Would Christendom ever bs united upon an 
independent platform ? Was there the least chance that 
churches constituted like the Congregational churches 
or the Baptist Church would ever be the model for a 
united Christendom ? They knew what had happened 
in the Baptist community, which was a great, independ- 
ent community. Looking at the future of Christendom, 
they had to look to national churches, modeled upon 
the type of the Church of England, such as they had In 
Greece, for instance, at the present moment, suca as 
they had in the Eastern Church, in Prussia, and else- 
where. Lot them look to churches of that type as the 
probable integral factors in a preunited Caristendom, 
and for the sake of that vast hope of fulfilling the Sav- 
four’s ideal, if they might venture to call it so, his 
prayer to the Father that we might all be one even as 
the Father was one with him, they might cling to the 
establishment of thelr Church,” 
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A CHRISTMAS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
A PAGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
By AGnes MavupE MAcHar. 


T was Christmas Eve, in the year of our Lord six- 
teen hundred and thirty-three. The short December 
afternoon was waning fast, and the pale winter sun was 
sinking toward the white, snow-clad hills, with their 
fringe of leafless forest, in the great frozen wilderness 
lying about the springs of the St. John, on the eastern 
bank of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec. The rugged 
and desolate landscape seemed still as death, save 
where a straggling company of some twenty Algonquin 
Indians—men, women, and children—were toiling 
wearily through the snow, to the spot chosen for their 
next camping-ground. The dusky-faced figures, lean 
and emaciated with the semi-starvation of their wander- 
ing life, were clad in clumsy garments of fur or deer- 
skin, with uncovered heads, and long, straight black 
locks arranged in various fantasidc fashions. None of 
them had broken their fast that day ; but all bore bur- 
dens of some sort, either on their shoulders or in long, 
narrow ‘raineauz which they dragged behind. Even 
the children did their share with these little sleds. 
Some of the squaws carried their pappooses, gravely 
gazing out of the narrow cradles, strapped on their 
backs. The rest carried great rolls of birch bark for 
their wigwams, or camp kettles, hatchets, and hunting 
gear; everything save food, of which they were not 
wont to have much to carry. 

With these strangely clad savage figures walked one 
laden like the rest, but very incongruous with the rest— 
the tall, spare form of a Jesuit priest, as the long 
black cassock, looped-up hat, and pendent rosary clearly 
betokened. No reluctant prisoner was he, though 
weary with the long day’s tramp, without food, over 
the snow. Pére Le Jeune, the Superior of the Jesuit 
Mission in New France, had left his three comrades in 
the Jittle mission house at Quebec, and had thrown in 
his lot for the winter with this wandering band of pil- 
grime, seeking throughout the desolate forest the game 
that formed their only sustenance. It was from no love 
of adventure that he had thus left the comparative 
comfort of Quebec for the exposure and privations of 
savage life. Butthe object of his Mission—the con- 
version of the Indians—was the thing nearest his heart, 
and there seemed to be no way of reaching these, no 
way of even learning their language, except that of 
going to share for a time their miserable life. And 
Pére Le Jeune felt that the servant ought not to be 
greater than his Master, that in the footsteps of his Lord 
the disciple ought to follow. So, ever since the latter 
part of October he had been wandering through the 
forest with this strange company, lodging in thelr close, 
smoky wigwams, alternately half frozen with the cold 
and half roasted with the heat of the great blazing camp 
fire, and generally half starved—for even the game 
the Indians wholly depended on for food had been 
scarce, and often entirely lacking. For long days of 
weary tramping, neither the Indians nor the good Father 
would have wherewithal to break their fast, and at the 
close of a long day's journey would lie down supperless 
on their primitive beds of apruce twigs. There was but 
little snow as yet, 80 that they could not use their snow- 
shoes to hunt the moose to advantage; and for the 
beaver and porcupine, which were at present their chief 
dependence, they often hunted for days in vain. 

On this Christmas Eve the wayfarers had not yet 
broken their fast when they halted to make their seventh 
encampment since Pére Le Jeune had joined them. As 
the last rays of the wintry sunset were gleaming through 
the lesfices trees, the wanderers threw down their 
bundles and went to work. The men began to cleara 
circular space with their snow-shoes, piling the snow in 
an encompassing ridge, while Mestigoit, the chief of the 
party, and two or three young men, set out in the hope 
of finding a supper for the hungry band. The squaws 
hastened to cut down young trees for poles to plant in 
the ridge of snow as the framework of the two wig- 
wams that were to shelter the party, and to unroll the 
great bundles of birch bark that served for walls, while 
a curtain of bearskin served as a portitre. Then they 
cut and gathered spruce and hemlock boughs to serve 
at once as carpet and bed. Pére Le Jeune, weary as he 
was with the day’s tramp through tangled swamps and 
over fallen logs, was glad to warm his benumbed hands 
at the work of ‘‘ dresser la cabane,” rather than stand or 
sit for hours trembling with the cold, which his French 
constitution had not learned to bear with the stoicism of 
the Indians. 

By the time the work was done, the orange hues of 
sunset that gleamed through the leafless trees had faded 
into the purple of twilight, and the stars began to show 
their brilliant diamond points overhead. The fire in the 
center of the wigwam—of piled-up brush and pine 
knote—diffused its genial warmth and light within the 
snow bastioned bark walle—not, however, without a 
considerable addition of smoke which did not find its 
way out through the aperture overhead, or through 
the many crevices in the birch bark. The hunting 








party returned, but with a scant supply of provisions 
for the wigwam in which Pére Le Jeune lodged. ‘' For 
our supper,” plously writes une good Father, ‘‘ our Lord 
gave us & porcupine about the siz of a sucking pig, 
and a hare. It was little for eighteen or twenty persons, 
as we were.” Perhaps bis thoughts went back for a 
moment to the Christmas Eve feasts in France, with their 
boars’ heads and smoking wassail bowls. But he only 
remarks that the Jewish wayfarers for whom ‘“‘ there 
was no room in the inn” were ‘‘ not so well treated in 
the stable of Bethlehem.” 

With such thoughts as these in his mind Pére Le 
Jeune left the noisy party in the wigwam, chavtering 
badinage of their own sort around the camp fire, amid 
clouds of smoke from it and from their long pipes, and 
went out fora little quiet meditation under the light of 
the Christmas stars, in the dark, silent forest, where the 
only sound that broke the stillness was the cracking of 
a bough from the keen frost, or the dropping of a twig 
on the hard crust of the snow. The brillilancy of the 
stars and the soft, clear light of the Aurora, with its 
quivering streamers, lightened the darkness of the win- 
ter’s night and drew his thoughts from wistful dreams 
of gorgeous Christmas services in great cathedrals, 
with deep organ melodies resounding through vaulted 
aisles, to that more solemn scene under the open Syrian 
sky, where ‘‘ the glory of the Lord” shone round “‘ the 
shepherds keeping watch over their flocks by night.” 
Was he not watching, too, Ass flock of wandering sheep, 
waiting to see the thick darkness that brooded over that 
great continent begin to be dispelled by the light of the 
‘* Star in the East’ ? Was Ae not himself privileged to 
be the herald to these poor, starving red men—of the 
“good tidings of great joy’ which ‘‘ should be unto a// 
people’? 

Cheered and refreshed by such thoughts as these, and 
by the blessed sense of the nearness of his loving Mas- 
ter, the Father retraced his steps, through the keen, 
frouty air, back to the littie camp, where the wigwams 
were visible by the light that streamed from the fire 
within through the crevices of the walls. Lifting the 
bearskin curtain, he entered. It was quiet now, for 
nearly all the weary wayfarers had sunk into a heavy 
sleep. Through the thin vapor of smoke that made his 
eyes smart with pain, the red light of the still glowing 
pine knots fell on the prostrate forms of men, women, 
children, and dogs. Among them he carefully picked 
his way to an empty corner on the carpet of spruce 
boughs, where, as he lay, he could still see the stars 
through the opening above, till he, too, fell asleep, to 
dream, perchance, of the manger at Bethlehem. 

But his sleep was by no means undisturbed. Now 
and then he would feel a weight on his body, or acold 
nose thrust close to his face, as one of the rough, 
shaggy dogs stalked deliberately across his prostrate 
form in search of a warmer lair. He did not attempt the 
fruitless task of driving away the beast as it nestled 
down beside him ; and, indeed, he was not sorry to 
have the poor brute’s animal heat added to the 
scanty covering that so poorly protected him from the 
increasing cold, Again, perchance, he could not but 
think of the poor dumb creatures that shared the first 
shelter of the ‘‘ young Child” whom wise men came 
from afar to worship. 

The rosy light of the frosty Christmas morning stole 
at last even into the dark wigwam, and the benumbed 
sleepers one by one arose. Little Christmas cheer 
seemed in prospect for them. Even the bones of the 
porcupine and hare had disappeared—devoured by the 
hungry dogs. The despondent hunters took up once 
more the bows and arrows that had seemed almost use- 
less of late. The uncomp'aining, emaciated squaws 
soothed the hungry little ones, who tried to choke down 
their sobs and bear the cravings of hunger with a grave 
endurancs worthy of little ‘‘ braves.” The good Father 
repeated his Paternoster, uttering with even greater 
fervor than usual the petition—‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” His heart had been sore for many days 
for the sufferings of the little band “ fainting in the 
wilderness,” and he had been longing to lead them to 
throw themselves on the mercy of the compassionate 
God who feeds the young ravens when they cry. But 
his knowledge of their language was still too imperfect 
for him to venture on such sacred themes, and his 
renegade interpreter, Pierre, his host’s brother, who 
had formerly professed to be a Christian, seemed now 
to be ‘‘ possessed by adumbspirit.” He could only pray 
for them at present, as he wandered alone In the forest, 
trying to appease the hunger which, as he says, makes 
the wolf come out of the forest, but which drove him 
further in, in search of the buds of trees, which he ate 
with relish. He found also some strips of the deerskin 
used for the straps of snow-shoes, which even the dogs 
had not deigned to touch, and of these he made his 
Christmas dinner, and pronounced it ‘* good.” 

There was no more Christmas cheer for him or any 
one else that day. In the evening he went to visit the 
ether “‘cabane,” whose inmates seemed as gloomy and 
desponding as were those of his own. He found two 
young hunters who had been unsuccessfully seeking 





game for two days, and had returned beaten out and 
dejected, sitting silently brooding over the gloomy 
prospect of starvation. The tender-hearted Father, 
touched by their despair, tried to minister some hope 
and consolation, and then returned to his own wigwam 
to pray for those who could not pray for themselves. 
Suddenly the ‘‘ apostate” Plerre was moved to ask 
‘* what day it was.” ‘‘ To-day is the feast of Christ- 
mas,”’ replied Pere Le Jeune. Some memory from his 
past life—for he had been sent to France for Christian 
training—seemed to touch for 8 moment the wayward 
heart of the weak ‘‘ apostate,” for he turned to his 
brother, the half-crazy ‘‘ Sorcerer’ of the party, and 
told him that on that day had been born ‘‘the Son of 
God whom we adore, called »esus.’” Taking advantage 
of the surprise of the Sorcerer, Pére Le Jeune spoke to 
him of the goodness of God, who could give them for a 
Christmas gift the help they so much needed, if they 
would ask him. For once the perverse Pierre had neither 
taunt nor contradiction ready. The good Father sejzed 
this propitious moment to beg Pierre to translate for 
him into the Indian tongue two prayers, one to be said 
by himself and one by the savages. The extremity of 
the situation made Plerre willing to grasp at any hope 
of relief. The two prayers were at once composed by 
Pére Le Jeune, and translated by Plerre, who agreed, 
moreover, to act as interpreter when the Indians were 
assembled on the morrow. Then, commending the 
matter to ‘‘ Notre Seigneur,” the good Father closed his 
Christmas Day in faith and hope. 

Next morning, with such small resources as he could 
command, he arranged in the wigwam a little oratory 
after the mapner to which he had been accustomed, and 
which he thought might impress the savages. Then he 
called the little company together from both wigwams, 
and addressed them, partly in his own stammering 
attempts to speak their tongue, partly by the mouth of 
Pierre, to whose interpreting he did not care to trust 
altogether, Under these difficulties he explained to 
them that he was forced by the extremity to speak to 
them ; that it would be their own fault if they were not 
succored ; that God was goodness itself ; that nething 
was impossible to him ; that even though they had re- 
jected him, yet, if they would now believe in him with 
true hearts, he would show them his mercy still. The 
starving people, who had lost all hope in their bows and 
arrows, were glad to catch at any other hope, and prom- 
{sed to do allthat he might command. He then read to 
them the prayer he had written for them, asking them if 
they were willing thus to address the God he adored with 
true and sincere hearts. ‘‘ Viewarouaritenau !’ (we are 
willing) they all exclaimed. Then all followed his ex- 
ample of falling on their knees, with uncovered heads. 
The Sorcerer alone remained aitting, but knelt also 
when asked to do so. Then all joined their hands and 
raised their eyes to heaven, while Pére Ls Jeune re 
peated the followirg prayer : 

‘*My Lord, who hast made all, who seest all, and 
who knowest all—have mercy upon us, O Jesus, 
Son of the Almighty, who hast taken human flesh for 
us, who art born for us of a virgin, who hast died for 
us, who hast promised that, if we ask anything in thy 
name, thou wilt do ft; I pray thee with all my heart to 
give food to this poor people, who will believe in thee, 
and who wil] obey thee with all their heart. My Lord, 
hear my prayer3! I present thee my life for this people, 
most willing to die that they may live, and that they 
may know thee. Amen!” 

At these last words, which the Father tells us were 
sald by him ‘“‘de bon cewr,” though not without some 
thought of their effect on the Hsteners, his host, 
Mestigoit, stopped him and exclaimed : 

‘*Take back these words, for we love thee and do not 
desire thy death !” : 

‘*T wish to show you that I love you,” the Father re- 
plied, ‘‘and that I would gladly give my life for your 
salvation—so great a thing fs it to be saved !” 

Then, joining their hands and kneeling as before, the 
Indians repeated after him the prayer he had composed 
forthem. It was as follows: 

‘* Great Lord, who hast made heaven and earth, thou 
art all-knowing and all-powerful ; I promise thee sincere- 
ly with all my heart, I promise wholly, that if it please 
thee to give us food I will obey thee entirely, I will 
belfeve assuredly in thee; I promise unfelgnedly that I 
will do all that I am told should be done for thy love; 
help us, for thou canst ; I will assuredly do what I am 
taught should be done for thy love; I promise un- 
felgnedly, I lle not. Help me to belleve in thee per- 
fectly, since thou hast died for us. Amen,”! 

The ‘‘ apostate’ Plerre and his brother the ‘‘ Sorcerer ” 
joined inthe prayer. ‘‘It is for God to judge their 
hearts,” remarks Pére Le Jeune. Then he sent the hun- 
ters to the chase, with hearts cheered and hopeful faces, 

The good Father’s faith was justified by their success. 
His host and one of the young hunters secured some 





1 Pére Le Jeune gives the Algonquin rendering of these prayers 
in his “ Rélation.’’ They are here translated from the French 
literally, only rendering the French ‘‘ Vous’ by Thou, acoord- 
ing to our custom, 
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beavers from ® dam which had previously been 
abandoned. Pére Ls Jeune himself saw one captured 
when, in the afternoon, he went to watch the progress 
of events. The ‘‘ Sorcerer” and his young nephew took 
a porcupine, and discovered the track of a moose, which 
was slain by the arrows of the huntera—an unexpected 
priza when there was so little depth of snow. Each 
took something, except Pierre, the only one to return 
withemp'ty hands. As the hunters brought home their 
game in triumph, Pére Le Jeune, witha full heart, met, 
with outstretched hand, Meatigolt, who joyfully recog- 
nized the succor God had sent, and inquired what 
they must now do. 

‘* Nicanis’ (my well-beloved), replied the Father, 
‘*we must thank God, who has helped us.” 

‘‘And wherefore, indeed ?’ exclaimed the wayward 
and jncorrigible Pierre. ‘‘ We should have found this 
well enough without his help.” 

Pére La Jeune felt the reckless words cut him like 
a poniard stroke, for he foresaw their natural effect. 
Mestigoit, however, seemed still desirous of doing his 
duly, and would probably have followed Pére Le Jeune’s 
instructions but for the opposing influence of the 
Sorcerer, which was of considerably more consequence 
than that of the unstable Pierre. A feast was im- 
mediately prepared, which the Pére attended in order to 
lead the hearts of the savages to recognizs God's good- 
ness tothem and return thanks for his succor. But, as 
he was about to speak to them, Pierre, vexed at having 
himself caught nothing, not content with refusing his 
aid as an jaterpreter, rudely interrupted the Father and 
ordered him to be silent 

“T will not,” replied Pére La Jeune. ‘‘If you are un: 
grateful, the others are not.” 

Bat tbe Sorc rer, seeing that they were disposed to hear 
him, and jealous for his own influence, now that ho was 
free from the danger of starving, insolently exclaimed : 

“ Bo silent! Thou art a fool! Tats is not the time 
to talk, but fo cat 1” 

Pé-e L3 Jeune asked him if he had not eyes, if he 
could not see the good hand of God. But he would 
hear nothing, and the others were too submissive to his 
icfluence to dare to speak. Without any thanksgiving 
the feast was distributed, and the Indians fell upon their 
meal like ravenous animals unable to contain thair de- 
light in the satisfaction of their hunger. 

Poor Pére La Jeune! He had his ‘‘ posttivists’’ to 
oppose him in the wilderness, not less than the preacher 
in the cultured society of tc-day. Poor human nature 
is always the same, under whatever name it may dis- 
guise itself! How often since then has this history 
repeated fiself! ‘‘ Thev were filed with satlsfaction, I 
with sadoess.” Yet, with true Cahristlan patience, he 
adds: ‘‘We must leave it to the willof God. This 
people’s time has not yet come !’ 

Blessed faith! Blessed patience! Was not He who 
wept over Jerusalem near to comfort his tried and sor- 
rowful disciple in that savage w']derness ? 


THE DEACON’S SAINT. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


HE Deacon’s wife came downstairs and entered the 

broad, low dining-room. She had been up to 

take a last look at the spare room to see that it was 

properly warmed for the expected guest. It was 4 

win'ry day without, and Christmas morning. The 

good woman looked out the window upon the snowy 
road and dull gray sky with a sigh. 

‘Must be terrible weather for poor folke—particu- 
larly if thelr wood-pile’s scanty.” 

She looked at the ample fire blezing on the brick 
hearth, glauced at the tall clock that marked nearly 
noon, and then turned to the big table already set for 
dinner. She touched the white cloth here and there, as 
if to straighten it, glanced over the double row of blue 
plates, and then spoke up as if calling some one: 

** Hesbla |” 

Toe door opened, and & youvg woman, with sleeves 
rolled up ard bands white with flour, appeared. 

‘What is it, mother? Dinner’s ’most ready.” 

‘* You put on one too many plates.” 

‘'The minister's coming to dinner.” 

‘‘Yes, There’s your father, and me, and you, and 
Tommy, and Mr. Balcom—five, and there are six 
plates,’ 

“J must have been thinking of Hitty.” 

‘*You know what your father says. Hitty is dead to 
us now.’ 

‘*Trat don’t make her out really dead. Father 
won't have her name spoke, and whal’s it all for? 
Just because she went her own way and wouldn’t live 
at home.” 

The Deacon’s wife sat wearlly down by the fire, and 
the ccughter proceeded to rearrange the table. 

‘*Your father’s terrib'e set in his ways, and I dare 
say she’s suffering for food and things. I heat wood is 
ten dollars a cord in the city.” 

It’s strange bow the goodly frults of the earth are 








divided in this vale of tears. It’s white meat to some, 
and some must put up with the drumsticks. Luke 
Somers has just got back from the city, and he’s seen 
so much suffering he’s "bout concluded to stop giving 
to Foreign Missions and give to the poor.” 

‘You don’t suppose Luke happened to see her ?” 

‘* He knows all about {t—2verybody does—and just 
how set fatber is, yet he did inquire a little at the 
polic> stations and the missions.” 

‘** Luke Js just a little presuming, Hesbia.” 

‘*T asked him, mother. It was all my work, and he 
did it to please me.” 

** You may be right. It’s just possible if your father 
was to hear from her he might feel more kindly dis 
positioned towards her.” 

‘* Luke thinks he may find her yet—through adver- 
tising. I gave him some of my allowance for a per 
sonal in the papers.” 

It was a sore subject. The one wayward, willful child 
of the Deacon’s first wife had left the quiet farm when 
only eighteen, and when her sister Hesbia was only 
nine years of age. The old farm was very dull. There 
was in the girl’s velns a desh of wild blood inherited 
from a mother whose father had been a traveling mer 
chant, a wanderer up and down the earth. The girl 
had also inherited from some unknown ancestor a beau- 
tiful volce and an Intense longing for expression in 
music and for applause and approval. The farm life 
had seemed too narrow, the village too small a stage, 
and. with her father’s consent, had gone to Boston to 
study music—and never returned. Letters, personal 
entreaties, and commands were alike useless. She had 
found her work, she sald, and refused to go back to the 
farm From that time forth the Daacon refused to 
speak of her, and said she was dead to them all. Hap- 
pily for the later children and thefr mother, the younger 
brood were very plain chicke—the home-staying Hesbla 
and sober, quiet Tommy, a boy given much to books. 

Hesbfa had closed the door, and the Deacon’s wife 
watched the fire, thinking much of the absent one and 
of the day that should be so glad and was so sad. Just 
then there were sounds of sleigh-bells without 

‘* Meeting must be over and folks going home.” 

Presently one of the sleighs turned intd the yard. 

‘* Must be father and the minister.” 

Before she could rise to welcome, there came 4 lively 
tap on the frosty window, and, looking up, she saw a 
round. jolly face pressed against the window, and heard 
a mv filed volce cry through the glass : 

‘*Toll Richard to bring the minister over toour house 
after dinner. Weare going to havea tree. Come, all 
of you. @reat doings, and Mary wants you to taste her 
new cake—lI\’s a recaipt she got from the city. Don’t 
forget. Merry Christmas to Hesby and Tom.” 

She nodded to show she understood, and then the face 
disappeared. A moment later she saw her husband’s 
younger brother climb into his big sleigh and drive 
away with his brood, while an echo of shouts and merry 
laughter seemed to warm the frosty afr. 

“Seven, without the baby. Edward’s a qulver-full, 
though they do seem to get along comfortable, cons{der- 
ing. Suppose father will go, though he does hate a 
noise. There! He's coming now, and the minister, 
looking half froza.” 

Oaly on gravud occasions was the Deacon’s table set 
forth with such splendor. The table was always ample, 
and now it waa simply gorgeous with two turkeys—one 
roast, one boiled—a stately ham, and two ducks, with a 
monster plu ne of celery in the middle. The new min- 
ister bad not dined atthe farm before. The Deacon’s 
wife, with curfous observation, bad remarked that 
‘*plous folks were always heavy feeders ;’ hence the 
liberal spread of meats and vegetables. 

The young minister came, saw the table, and was 
conquered. Every dish having been assaulted with 
more or Jess vigor, the conversation drifted from the 
good things of life to more personal matters. Brother 
Edward’s invitation was delivered, and young Mr. Bal- 
com was quite in favor of accepting It. 

‘‘I’m some surprised,” remarked the Descon. ‘‘I 
didn’t know as you cared for trifiin’s like that.” 

‘It is never trifling to make young people happy. 
I’m sure I’d be very glad to go and see the tree and 
help make the children happy. Why, last Christmas 
I dressed up as an old man and played St. Nicholas 
before the Sunday-?chool at my other parish.” 

‘* Always seemed to me a kind o’ hesxthen business. 
Don’t suppose there ever really was a saint by that 
name” 

‘*Perhaps not, a8 children understand him. Still, 
the old fellow stands for a real Caristian idea, even if 
his parentage is a trifle misty.” 

The early night had come before Hesbia ard her 
mother had fairly cleared away the table. The Deacon 
and his guest were reated before the roaring hickory, 
deep In the crops, the weather, and the state of the 
church, when the youthful Tommy loudly announced 
his wish to go to the Christmas tree. 

‘** Lot us go,” sald the minister. ‘‘Everything must 








give way to the youag folks on Carlstmas Day,” 





So it was that the entire family, including the big dog, 
tramped off through the snow to Uncle Edward’s, 
leaving the old house shut up. The lights were put out 
and the fire covered over, lest it go out and leave the 
old home with only a cold heart. 

About an hour lster the clouds moved away and the 
stars came cut. There was acold, belated mcon, and 
every snowdrift seemed more blank and ghastly 
against the black stone walls. A bitter wind began to 
stir, and the ta]] spruces before the house, + lready deep 
greenish-black in the cold, seemed to sigh fitfully. Up 
from the mill-pond, where the ice glittered like a silver 
lake, came unearthly moans, dreadful rendings, ag if 
the heart of the Ice had snapped. Beyond the uncanny 
cries from the frozen water, shrinking in the cold and 
the shivering elghs in the sleeping trees, there was not a 
sound. ll nature seemed dumb or dead. 

Then through the win'ry silence there came the faint 
sound of sleigh belJs. Nearer and nearer, and then the 
panting of fast-driven horses and the swift crunch of 
heavy runners on icy snow grew loud, and abruptly 
stopped in a sort of sofanza of belis and shouting 
driver 

A covered sleigh from the nearest railroad, six miles 
away. The benumbed driver got down and hastily 
covered his panting horses, and then assisted a well- 
wrapped figure down from the back seat. 

** Guess the folks ain’t to hum. House seems kinder 
shut up”’ 

‘‘Oh! Lhope not. Wait a moment, Luke, till I find 
out ” 

The figure seemed to know the way, for it crept care- 
fully over the {cy walk, confidently opened the gate, and 
walked straight up the path under the dark and somber 
spruces. 

No light. Nogsound. All dark and still. Not even 
the bark of a dog. The visitor knocked three times, 
looked up at all the windows, and even tried to peer in 
between the closed blinds. The thickly robed figure 
seemed suddenly to droop, and stood crushed and deso 
late in silence on the big stone by the closed door. The 
family were gone. Even the house was dead. 

Not far away the fun was at young flood, and seemed 
likely to rise to a spring tide of merriment. The new 
minister was a perfect treasure. He told the wildest 
stories, and set even the sedate grown up children in a 
roar. And the tree! Ah, thetree! It wasa sight to 
behold. The entire company, with the baby in Hes 
bia’s arms at the head, marched in procession into the 
big kitchep, while the minister actually played the 
bridal march from ‘ Lohengrin” on the tinkling old 
plano. Everybody said it sounded beautifully, though 
the treble B flat was dead. Nobody noticed it, for the 
minister always executed a grand fortissimo con amore 
double cc’ave with both hands on the living B flats 
that was q ilte inspiring 

When ine entire procession had marched three times 
round the tree the company sat down—the llitle folks 
in front and the growr-ups behind. The Deacon was 
given the best chair. near the dresser and opposite the 
big *indow that looked out on the black night. 

Everybody declared that there had been only one mis 
take. They should have had a Saint Nicholas to give 
out the presents. However, the minister discovered a 
new talent, and began to give out the presents with the 
most amusing and entrancing remark; concerning every 
gift, when a most elogular thing happened. The worthy 
Deacon, who had been beaming upon the company 
from his big chair, suddenly gave a cry, and threw up 
his hands, and actually fainted away, big, strong man 
that he was. 

Nobody could tell what was the matter. Some said 
he was too near the stove, others thought the room too 
close, and everybody wanted to help. Happily, it 
seemed to be only ‘‘a slight fainting spell,” as his wife 
expressed it, and, under the genial influence of a dash 
of icy water from the well, he soon recovered. It was 
the roloister who bad se!z:d atin dipper and rushed out 
in the cold without his hat. He was not very quick in 
flading the well. The truth was, he had found some 
thing else. and he came fn out of the darkness with the 
tin dipper of freezing water, and a new idea in his 
head. 

The Deacon was quite vexed with himself for making 
such a disturbance on such a happy occasion, and the 
company again took their piaces beside the poor neg 
lected tree. The Deacon did not want to come back to 
the kitchen, but the minister insisted that the fun could 
not go on without him, and so he consented to resume 
his chair opposite the big window. 

‘* Now,” sald the minister, when all were ready, ‘‘I 
have a great surprise for you all. I have received a tel- 
egram from our worthy Saint Nicholas, in which he 
says that, unless his reindeer express breaks down, he 
shall—Hark! What’stbat ? Slefgh bells! Don’t stir, 
boys! You'll frighten Donder and Biixen, and they 
may sby and upset the Saint—Ha, ha! There is a 
knock.” 

There was an undeniable knock at the kitchen door, 








and the entire compsny were filled with uoutterable 
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amezsment. This was so, becauee nopoty sald a word, 
and the minister had to say : 

**Come in, please.” 

The door slowly cpsned and then closed, and there 
stood the real, original Saint Nicholes, wrapped in a long 
fur closk, with a fur cap on his head and a blus silk scarf 
wrapped round his face to keep oul the cold. It was 
certainly the beloved Saint, for his bands were full of 
bundles. He looked about on the company and then 
bowed slowly to them all, while his eyes twinkled 
merrily. Some thought that his eyes were very clear 
and bright for one of his age, but this was soon forgot- 
ten in the events that followed. 

* Come right in, dear Saint,” sald the minister. ‘ You 
need not beafra'd. Weall love you, snd wish ycu could 
stay with us all the time and make the whole yesr a 
Carletmas Day. Have you any presents for these good 
children ?” 

The worthy Saint bowed solemnly, and cffared the 
minister one of the bundles. He took ft, and read the 
name— 

‘For Sister Besar.’ 


The Saint seemed to be affected by the heat of the 
room, and steadied himself against the wal]. No words 
could express the astonishment of the entire compary. 
Hesbia with trembling fingers opened the package. 
Wonder of wonders! A dozen kid gloves, a silk scarf, 
anda little bx The poor girl was overwhelmed with 
surprise and delight. Oh! the box Oaly some plek 
cotton. Ah! adismond pin! Never inal! the country 
side had such splendor been seen. Everybody jumped 
up and tried io get a look at the presents. This was 
indeed a truly remarkable Santa C.aus. 

*'Sitdown! Sit down, everybody! The Saint must 
go soon, and shs—I mean he—has more presents.” 

This quieted the good folks, and when the Saint held 
out another package nearly all were seated. 

*** For mother.’ Why, that’sstrange! There are two 
good mothers here. Who Is it for, Mister Santa Ciaus ?” 

The Saint had unaccountably hid behind the Ohrist- 
mas tree, when suddenly the worthy Dsacon sprang up 
and cried out, in the most irreverent manner : 

** By mighty! It’s” 

He flow over the seats and knocked over two of the 
smaller boys and the tree—oh | the tree! Hoetried to get 
round {t, avd it fell with a mighty swish on the floor, and 
there, behind it, stood the Deacon with a beautiful 
woman in a fur c'oak in his arms. 

And everybody cried and Jaughed all at once, and the 
back door opened, and big, lank, homely Luke Somers 
ttalked in and said, in a loud voice: 

‘*T put my hosses in yer barn ’oause I kinder guessed 
Mahible woulin’t want to be druv back to the depot 
to-night,” 

And then the minister began to sing, in a big, manly 
voice that somehow was very quavery : 


‘* Ba it ever so hamble—’’ 

But before he had gone two bars with the melody he 
dropped into the base, fora glorious soprano had caught 
the strain and carried it grand and high over all the 
happy chorus. 


THREE ELECTIONS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 
By R, W. Raymonp. 
I.—THE MEETINGS. 


HERE was double dezolation in the village of 
Three Corners. The Rev. Mr. Goodman True had 
gone to Chicago ; so the church was without a pastor. 
And Will Hariley had gone to college ; so the ball club 
had lost its best pitcher, not to say batsman and runner. 
The boys were holding a meeting on the green to con- 
sider their situation ; and the grown folks were gathered 
at the same hour in the lecture-rocm, which was a!so the 
Sunday-school room of the church, considering their 
eltuation., Now, the lecture-room was in the lower story 
of the church, and the windows, which looked out on 
the green, were open, to admit the summer air. So it 
came to pass (hat the proceedings of one meeting were 
not wholly unheard bythe other. Infact, onceor twice 
good D-scon Baker came to the window, when the boys 
had bccome more than usually eloquent, and held up his 
hand, and said ‘‘ Hush !” and the boys obeyed, for they 
liked the Desecon, and really loved his apples. Oa the 
other hand, when at one moment there seemed to ba 
&)most a row in the church meeting, the most !mpudent 
of the boys crept to the window and said * Hush!” in 
the Descon’s >. st manner, adding, ‘* You must remem 
ber itis Saturday afternoos !" and then scam pered away. 
The result of this performance was unexprcted. After 
a few minutcs, Deacon Baker came out and addressed 
the boys. 

‘*It is pretty plain,” eald he, ‘‘ that these two meet 
in’s rather in'ezfeze with each other. But we recognize 
the fact that you have a sort o’ rizht to the green on Sat- 
urday arternoon, so that perhaps it is us grown-ups that 
are intrudin’, Yet it would be very onhandy for us to 











adjourn our meetin’, as some of us have come a good 
ways o ’tend it.” 

Here the Deacon waved his hand toward the long 
row of horses that stood with buggies and carryalls 
under the meeting house shed, wondering why on earth 
they should heve two Sundays in one week—for horses 
know when Sunday comes, better cemetimes than men 
dc—and continued : 

‘“‘S> I am instructed to ask you to come into our 
meetin’. Arter that is over you can hold yourn.” 

There was a short pause, and one of the boys sald, 
“Taffy |” 

‘Not exactly,” replied the Deacon. ‘I really think 
you might learn suthin’ about the way euch business fs 
conducted ; and, to be plain an’ frank. mebbs we should 
be more keerful an’ consid’rate in matters of order and 
perliteness if we knew that our sons was on hand, takin’ 
notes for their own i. formation.” 

One of the boys shouted : ‘‘ I move that D2acon Baker 
retire, and Jet us consider his proposition !” Tse Dea- 
con laughed, for he recogs{zad the voice of his own son. 
‘** You needn’t move anything, Jim,” he said. ‘I will 
do the movin’. It is quite kerrect that I shou!d retire 
after givin’ my message. The only request I hev to 
make fs, that you will hurry up your discussion, settle 
the question one way or t’other, and make ez leetle nolze 
about it as possible. Lest us hev your answer in—iay, 
by the time that hymn is done ”—for just at that moment 
the folks in the church-room, by way cf toning dowa 
their feelings, and to pass the time profiiably while walt- 
ing for the Deaoon’s return, had begun to sing, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long ?” 

So the Deacon returned to the church ; and {t did not 
take long for the boys to make up their minds to follow. 
They entered {n single file on the tips of their toes, and 
seated themselves on the benches nearest the door, just 
as the last verse of the hymn drew toaclose. There 
they sat, silent but Interested spectators aud listeners 
for more than an hour. §o far as securing quiet on 
thelr part was concerned, the Deacon’s plan (for his it 
wat) worked admirably. The effect on the church 
members was 200d, too ; they evidently took pains to set 
& good example; and more than once a glance at the 
corner of the room where the boys eat checked the tend- 
ency of some speaker to express himeelf too vigorously 
—though they did forget themselves (and the boys) oc- 
essionally. As to the third purpose which the Deacon 
had proposed—namely, that of teaching the boys how 
such things should be dene—you will learn more as to 
the fulfillment of that as my story goes on. 

The church meeting was at last adjourned, to meet 
again on the following Saturday. Asthe congregation 
passed out, the boys surrounded the Dzsacon. ‘‘ Oh, 
we've learned evar s0 much!’ they cried. ‘‘ Please Jet 
us have our meeting in this room too. Woe want to do 
everything just like you !” 

The Deacon hesitated. ‘‘ Wel!, not just like us,” he 
ea'd ; ‘‘only more or less so—ahem !|—‘ decently and in 
order’ But, boys, you mustn’t go to making fun of 
religion, you know.” 

‘* Why, Deacon,” cried the boys, ‘‘ there wasn’t any 
religion about it !” 

‘* Not £0 much as to interfere,” sald the Deacon, with a 
twinkle in his eye; ‘‘ but more’n you might suppose, 
after all. What I mean {s, you mustn’t hev mock prayers, 
cranything of that kind. Perhaps you might not think 
it, but our meetin’ this afternoon was opened with prayer 
Now, I think you had better omit that. Not but what 
you would need to be delivered from bickeria’ and dis- 
cord, and made to see eye to eye, and gulded to act 
wisely for the general good, and so on. But I am 
afeared vou might not be quite sincere if you prayed for 
such things publicly ; and then, you se9, you might get 
to cuttin’ up afterwards, and the ungodly might scoff |” 

Oa receiving the assurance of the boys that no frrev- 
erent burlesque would be attempied, the kind-hcarted 
old man promised them the use of the lecture room till 
candle-.ightiog, and himself made the necessary arrange 
ments with the sexton, After his departure the boys 
lost no time in getting to work. Firat they elected a 
Moderator ; namely, the Dzacon’s son, who assumed the 
chair with much gravity, and safd, ‘‘ The usual prayer 
will now be omitted!” continuing, after a pause: 
‘* Brethren, we have lost our plicher, and we have met 
to consider what we shall do in this crisis. I suppose 
you all agree with me that we ought to imitate the 
course of our most worthy and respected parents and 
friends,” 

“‘T move we do just what they do !” cried one. 

** 7) ont let us get a pitcher till they get a preacher,” 
said another. 

‘ That is understood,’ replied the Moderator, ‘‘ unless 
they are so long about it that we have to pley our match 
with the Sucker Creek boys. We must have a pitcher 
for that, anyhow. But there is time enough yet.” 
Then the Moderator, not knowing exactly what to say 
next, said nothing. 

In what followed, every boy who spoke evidently 
imitated what he had heard in the other meeting from 
his own father or uacle, It so happened that ihe Dea- 





con, a little anxious about the result of his «experiment, 
had lingered outside near one of the windows, and 
heard the proceedings with much amusement. 

‘*Mr. Moderator,” sald the first speaker, ‘‘ I trust that 
in securin’ a new pitcher we shall make one condition 
that he shall have a good delivery. Everything depends 
on that. The style of the curve is very much thought 
of nowadays.” 

** What do we care for style ?’ sald another. ‘“ Let 
him pitch a ball so that I can catch it ; that’s what I 
want” 

** Don’t forget that he must be, not only a good 
pitcher, but a good base-runner,” urged a third. ‘‘ Some 
very good pitchers don’t get around as nimble as they 
ought to, when they have thelr innings. 

**Couldn’t we get a celebrated pitcher!” interposed 
another. ‘‘They come pretty high; but then there’s 
the gate money, you know. I think if we should chip 
in al] round, to pay a famous pitcher, we could get our 
money back before the year was out.” 

‘Oh, they’re awful dear |” said an economical boy. 

‘* That's so,” remarked another; ‘but I know a 
famous one, who would comechesp. He is getting old, 
and he has broken one of his flagers, and he don’t pitch 
as well as be used to ; but he’s famou3, and folks would 
come to see him on that account.” 

‘*D) we want to run a show ?’ sarcastically observed 
a boy who had not yet spoken, ‘‘ or do we want to have 
fun and beat Sacker Creek ?” 

‘‘T thipk it would be well for us,” observed a mie- 
chievous boy, whose twinkling eye, contradicting his 
drawling tone, showed that what he ssid was a parody, 
‘*to look for a promising young boy who will grow into 
a good pitcher.” 

‘* Yes ; and lose the match with Sucker Creek while 
he’s a-growln’,” retorted the sarcastic boy. ‘‘ Now, / 
say—” 

‘* Who cares what you say ?”’ r joined the mifschfev 
ous boy. ‘* You talk too much.” 

‘** Brethren,’ cried the Moderator, ‘‘ remember where 
you are,”’ 

**T move we adjourn,” shouted a peacemaker. 

«Don't you be tcared, Jim Baker,” sald the miechiev- 
ous boy ; “‘ we are only keeping it up.” 

‘* Well, keep it up, then,” replied Jim. ‘‘and call me 
by my right name. My name, Brother Johnson, is Mr. 
Moderator,” 

The peacemaker, finding there was not going to be 
any row, sald he would withdraw his motion toadjourn; 
he would just as lief stay there as not, if {t was only in 
fun. But the Moderator set him down hard with a 
double rebuke, telling him, first, that there was no need 
of his withdrawing the motion, because {t had never 
been seconded, and, secondly, that this was very serious 
business, Lunting for a pitcher, end he was surprised 
that any brother should treat it with levity. At which 
the peacemaker himself, being human, showed signs of 
anger, but fiually subsided, amid stage whispers of ‘‘ Oh, 
shut up, Bill, and let the meeting go on !’ 

Another speaker now arose, and ponderously remarked 
that he hoped the ball club of Three Corners realized the 
importance of the present crisis. The eyes, he might 
say, of the universe—certainly of Sucker Creek—were 
upon them. He trusted that they would resolve to ob- 
tain, not merely a good pitcher, but the hest that was 
to be found, and thatthey would make no selection until 
thry had tried a very large number of p!tchers—in fact, 
all they could hear of. To an interruption caused by 
a boy who inquired, ‘‘ What if we should find an A 
No. 1 the first thing ?” he replied that nobody could be 
sure he had fcund the best man until he had tried a great 
many. 

But this was met by the next speaker, who declared 
that the best pitcher fn the world would be too good for 
the Three Corners Club; the would be putting on 
airs, and scolding the rest, because they couldn’t play up 
to him ; and other clubs would be offering him big sala- 
ries to go with them, and by and by he would go, and 
Three Corners would be worse off than ever. 

Toereupon another said they must practice hard and 
keep up thelr play with temporary plitchers, so that 
when they got their new permanent pitcher, whoever he 
might be, they could give him a first-class elpht, to make 
up with him a nine that couldn't be beat. ‘‘ Especially,» 
said this speaker, in elegant peroration, ‘‘ especially not 
by Sucker Creek |” 

The Moderator here observed that it was getting late, 
and about everything had been sald that the occasion 
required ; “in fact, everything that p2ople in similar cir- 
cumstances usually say, so far as we are informed.” He 
tuggested, therefore, that some action be taken ; where- 
upon one of the boys remarked that, as he believed the 
usual ac. fon was to appolat a committee, he would move 
that this be done. As all hands were now anxious to go 


home, there was no debate. The motion, duly seconded, 
was unanimously carried, the committee was appointed, 
and the meeting adjcurned to the next Saturday. 


1l.—THE COMMITTEES, 
Taking*one consideration with another, a ccmmittce’s 
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life is nota happy one. The truth of this proposition 
was speedily verified by the two committees of Three 
Corners. Deacon Baker was chairman of one of them, 
and his son Jim was chairman of the other. Now these 
two had a great babit of talking with one another— 
much more, I fancy, than fathers and sons usually do. 
For the D2acon’s wife had died when Jim wa3 a baby, 
leaving the boy and his sister Dorcas, three years his er - 
for, to the care of the widower. The Deacen’s grief had 
been not loud, but deep. Folks had safd that he took it 
very quietly. So he had done; but he had never mar- 
ried again, nor had he permitted any housekeeper to rule 
in his house. He had spent much time with the chil- 
dren, making them bis companions and treatlog them 
in conversation as his cquals, even before they were 
able to understand his half-humorous, half-:erfous talk. 
While Dorcas was growing up, and also during the 
three years that she spent at boarding-school, the Deacon 
had been his own housekeeper. Not that he had actually 
swept and dusted and cooked with his own nands; but 
he had overseen everything In the house as well as the 
farm. 

There had been a good deal of talk about {t. Folks 
had sald the Daacon could never get along fo in the 
world. Ha weuld have to hire a housekeeper or marry a 
wife, one ort’other. Yet he had done neither, ror had he 
given any reason for his course, except to Dorcas, who, 
being at the time of his bereavement only four years o!d, 
would have been considered by any sensible pereon altc- 
gether too young to receive such an explanation. But 
perhaps sensible people are sometimes mistaken. At all 
events, Dorcas had always nodded her curly head, and 
seemed to understand perfectly ; and when two persons 
are talking, and one thinks he understands, and the other 
thinks he {s understood, and the one who thinks he ur- 
derstands acts exactly as if he did understand, and the 
one who thinks he 1s understood acts exactly as if he 
were understood, that constitutes for all practical pur- 
poses & mutual understanding, and what more could ycu 
atk? 8» when the Deacon had said to his little gir), 
‘*Now, Dorcas, you and I are going to do everything 
that mother used to do, so that we shall never forget 
her,” she had gravely given her approval, adding, ‘‘ And 
I can dress myself, too; bui mother buttoned the tup 
button in my back !’ 

From that time to the present, except when she was 
away at school, Dorcas bad been her father’s nseparable 
companion indoors, and Jim, as soon as he was able to 
toddle about, had accompanied his father everywhere 
outdoors. Yet this is hardly acomplete statement ; for 
both the girl and the boy went with him as much as they 
could. Little Jim was never tired of following Dorcas 
about the house ; and for many years it was D)rcas who 
matroniz2d her youvg brother and kept him out of mis. 
chief in the barn, on the hay-wagon, by the brock, or in 
the woods. Sulll, as they grew up, they could not be 
always together. Jim had his work, and Dorcas hers. 
They went hand-\n-hand to the village school ; but I) or 
cas had to sit on the gtris’ side, of ccurse, and was. more” 
over, in a higher class than Jim. Bvsides, she couldn’t 
play marbles or ball, and she had a doll, which Jm 
secretly despised, though he wouldn’t hurt her feelings 
by saying 80. On the other hand, she took a lively in- 
terest in Jim’s plays as well as his studies, helped him 
with his sums, made a beauti{u! ball with her owa hands 
for his first ball club, and atoutly stood up for him 
amorg the other girls, whenever they compared 
brothers. 

Dorcas’s absence at boarding-school had made some 
changes. Deacon Baker, deprived of one of bis com- 
panions, had talked all the more to the other. Jim had 
developed rapidly, as boys do when they once take a 
start, into a manly fellow, of whom any father might bea 
proud. Then at last, to their great delight, 1) >rcas had 
returned, not a bit spoiled, the same darling, sympa- 
thetic daughter and sister as ever, only growa into a gra- 
clous, sweet woman. She did not matroniz3 Jim so 
much as formerly, real/z'ng, no doubt, that a boy of sev- 
enteen feels himself quite as old as a girl of twenty. 
Besides, he towered above her now, and she quite er- 
joyed the new sense of trust and dependence which she 
felt when she put her little hand upon his strong arm, as 
they walked together. Yet she ruled him still, asmuch 
as ever, only in a new way ; and, what is more, he knew 
it and liked it. For this loving and lovely sister had 
been almost his mother, too. 

This long digression is the result of my beginning my 
story in the middle. Instead of commencing with the 
two meetings, I should have told about Jim and Dorcas 
first, and then I could have proceeded {fn order. But I 
did not real za, until I had finished Caapter One, that the 
Daacon's family would play so important a part as to 
require an account of their history. That omission 
having been remedied, we can return to the situation ; 
namely, Dorcas just home from scbool, the church 
without a pastor, the bali club without a pitcher, the 
two committees in hot water, and the two chairmen 
hoeing corn, side by side, on the Deacon’s farm. 

‘* Jim,” quoth the Deacon, as he gave a final pat with 
his hoe to the top of a handsomely made hill, ‘‘ this 





committee business is the hardest job I ever undertook. 
My committee can’t seem to agree on anything or any 
body. They mean well enough, I s’pose ; but some on 
’em wants one thing and some on’em another, and most 
on ’em don’t Know what they want. I declare, I'm 
clean done up with ’em. We’reall gettin’ tired o’ havin’ 
80 m°ny committee meetin’s, too—right in the busy part 
of the season. Tere it 1s, e'x weeks gone, and no nearer 
gettin’ a new pastor, as far as I can see, than the vary 
first day. How’s your committee gettin’ along ?”’ 

‘* Well,” eald Jim, as they both stepped forward, and 
struck their hoes each {nto a new hill, ‘‘ pretty much lke 
yours, lexpect. We have a meeting of the club every 
Saturday afternoon, you know, after the chur. h meet- 
ing; and the committee reports progress, and we 
adjourn as qufckly as we can, and go and play ball.’’ 

‘* Progress |” groaved the Dzacon; ‘‘ that’s what we 
report ; but it makes me blush to doit, Not but what 
we've done a drefful sight o’ work. Haint been a 
Saturday but what some of the committee has hitched 
up their horses and drove off ten, twenty, or thirty miles, 
to hear some parson or other thst has been recom 
mended ; and there hain’t been a Mondsy tus what 
they’ve come back, £-shakin’ their hands and ¢-sayin’, 
‘Hs an €x:e)lent msn, and no doubt he is doin’ great 
good whereheis But he wouldn’t suit the pecullar 
circumstances o’ Three Corners! Anybody’d think, 
to hear ’em talk, that the folks at Three Oorners was 
entirely different from other human bein’s, and couldn't 
get along with the mero ordioary Gospel !” 

Another pair of hilis were flashed in silence. Then 
Jim sald, ‘‘ Have you found sometody that suits you ?” 

* No,” elghed the Deacon, ‘‘ I'm as bad as the rest. 
I was over to Sucker Creek last week to hear the 
minister bere. Hz» is lockin’ cut fora call from some 
whee, wehear. He preached a powerful sermon In the 
mornin’, to bac#silders. It made me feel pretty bad; 
80 I expect {t did me good. The evenin’ sermon was to 
the impenltent, and it was very s’archin’. I hope there 
was folks there that needed it. Well, I thought to my. 
self, sermons ilke that, to stir ua up once io a whils at 
the Corners, wouldn't be a bad thing. But somehow I 
felt sort o’ downhearted when it wasall over. I stayed 
over night at the tavern; and before I went to bed, I 
sat a while on the pizza, with one of the Sucker Creek 
folks—not the churck-zoing kind, I am afeard. He 
says tome, ‘ Well, Desecov, what did the pareon give 
you tc-night—backsliders, or the impenitent ?’ 1 told 
him the sermon was to the jmpenitent, and I was sorry 
he hadn’t heard it, ‘ Ho, I've heard it!’ says he, ‘all 
but the text. The parson changes the text, but he don’t 
change the tune. Probably you had backsliders this 
mornin’? Next Sunday 4.’il be science falsely so called 
Sucker Creek is about worn out with the parson. The 
backsliders they’ve kep’ on sifdin’, and they won’t go to 
church any more, to hear themselves abused ; and the 
im; enitent they’ve got callcu3 ; and as for sclence, there 
ain't much o' that about Sucker Creek. What there is 
ig {in the head of the schoolmaster, I reckon; and the 
schoolmaster, he goes to church regular enough, and 
when the parson begins to holler about Darwin and 
them follers, the schoolmaster goes to sleep.’ 

‘**T thought he was very highly esteemed,’ cays I, 
‘as an earneet preacher.’ ‘ Well, now, Daacon,’ says 
he, ‘I don’t want to take the bread cut of any man’s 
meuth. The parson’s a good man, sccordin’ to his 
lights; and he earns more of his salary than he gits, 
Now, I m an outsider, and I can see plainer than the 
intiders—anybow, I can ¢éal/ké plainer, You neéedn’t let 
it go any further, but I tell you the Sucker Creek 
church is dyin’ with dry rot, becauze it don’t get 
nourishment. Nothin’ but awful warnin’s and scoldin’s 
and findio’ fault; the folks that come to church 
whipped for the folks that don’t; the kind hearted, 
saintly folks exhorted to forsake their secret sins, and 
break their stubborn wills, and flee from hell-fire ; the 
folks that never heard nor cared about any science 
hollered at about the wickedness of geology—I tell ye, 
Deacon, I don’t deny that this may be aj! {n the Gospel, 
parts on {t, perhaps; but they atn’t the hull on it, or, if 
they be, I will hev to bo excused if I don’t go to hear 
’em, week in and week out, all my life. It ain’t good 
for the church, elther, to get them for ever a-listenin’ to 
a Gospel intended for somebody else! Tho paison’sa 
good man—but 1i’s just death to set under him !' 

‘So I come home on Monday,’ continued the 
Deacon, ‘‘ and reported to the committee that the Sucker 
Creek parson was an excellent man, but wouldn’t suit the 
peculiar circumstances of Taree Corners !' 

Jim laughed. ‘‘I should think not,” he said, with 
humorous contempt. ‘Sucker Creek, indeed! There’s 
not much of any kind at Sucker Creek to sult our 
pecullar circumstances.” 

‘I thought they could play a pretty good game of 
ball over there,” remarked the Deacon, slyly. 

** Muffs ! the whole of ’em,” replied Jim, promptly ; 
‘that game they won of us was mere iuck. Any fool 
can win once in a while. If weonly had a pitcher now, 
we'd show ’em !’ 

** And you are not getting a pitcher—only making 


progress,” observed the Descon, sympathetically. By 
ibis time they had got so much interested in their talk 
that they had actually stopped hoeing. and stood lean- 
ing reflectively on their hoe-handles. Perhaps the re- 
freshing shade of a big chestnut tree which they had 
reached !n their progress influenced them to stop 

“No,” gaid Jim, ‘‘ we are not getting a pitcher— 
more’s the pity. I think we are worse off than you; for 
you haven’t got to play a match game with Sucker Creek 
next week. We have kept up our practice pretty well, 
with anybody to pitch that came along. It is good 
practice for somebody, you know, to havea bad pitcher. 
{t makes the rielders lively ; and if the catcher has got 
any genius for his bueiness, that’s the time for him to 
ehow it.” 

‘** Jess £0,’ murmured the Deacon, thinking of his 
own affair, ‘‘ 1's good discipline to set under anybody 
that comes along. But it’s not joyous, but gilevous, 
S me of these last Sundays I hev thought we might get 
as good discipline, and less pain into {t, if we had no 
preacher at all, and sot silent, like the Quakers. Bat I 
forgot—you was talkin’ about your committee.” 

‘‘ There’s a troublesome question up in my com- 
mittee,” answered Jim. ‘‘ Johnson has heard of a 
fellow that can pltch like anything, und he insists that 
we shall try to gethim. But I say he’s too old—about 
twenty-five, I belleve ; that’s five years older than the 
oldest man ia ourclub ; and, besides, he—he {s a Sucker 
Creeker |” 

‘* What of that ?” observed the Daacon; 
belong to the Sucker Creek Ciub, does he ?” 

*"No; and he don’t exactly live there now ; but his 
folks do. He has been away from there over six years, 
at college and at the seminary. Hz2 is going to be a 
preacher, they say. Johnson’s brother has seen him 
pitch, and says he can pitch, and no m'stake, But we 
don’texactly wanta Sucker Creek fellow, even if he 
don’t live there now, to play jn ovr match-zame.” 

** What will you do, then ?” asked the Deacon. 

‘* We will have to borrow a pitcher from the Tinker- 
ville Club,” replied Jim, gloomily. ‘‘ The Sucker Creek 
boys bave consented, and no wonder; they beat the 
Tinkervilles last month, s!x to nothing, aud they don’t 
care for the Tiskerville pitcher. However, it's the best 
wecando. Perhaps we shall have luck. Anyhow, if 
we get beat, it will be no disgracs to ba beat witha 
borrowed pitcher from Tilokerville !” 

After this they hoed a whole pair of rows across the 
field without further talk. Then the Deacon sald, 


“he don’t 


humorously: “‘ Jim, I guess we'd do well to swap our 
jobe—yc ur committee to find the preacher, and mine the 
pitcher.” 


‘* What makes you feel that ? 
would have an easter jxb ? 
you would do in my placs ?’ 

‘© Well, I think I would look up that young fellow 
that Johnson tells about, no matter where he came 
from,” 

‘* Perhaps I will,” sald Jim, ‘‘ but not till after the 
Sucker Creek game. Why don’t you look him up, and 
see if he can preach? It appsars to me I have heard 
you are after a preacher !” 

** Sure enough,’ replied the Daacon. ‘' Whereabouts 
did you say Johnson’s brother had heard him preach ?” 

‘* Governor,” said Jim, solemnly, “‘ your brain’s 
going! If you don’t look out, you will havea chap in 
a blue shirt acd canvas shoes into that pulpit, and he’ll 
deliver you a red-hot ball instead of a text.” 

The Deacon laughed heartily, for he loved a joke; 
but his thoughts seemed to dwel! on ths unknown 
young student still. ‘‘ Pitcher or prescher,” he said, 
‘* where was it?” 

‘* Up at the seminary,” sald Jim, ‘‘in the same town 
where Dorcas went to school.” 

**G@ood !’ rejoined the Descon. 
Dorcas.” 

** She’il be sure to have kept the run of the bal!-zames. 
She was a grest hand to watch ‘em, snd a good judge, 
too,” added Jim, unconsclously quoting from a future 
opera. 

S» by and by, when the afternoon’s work was over, 
and they went home to tea, they asked Dorcas. And 
Dorcas, for a wonder, had remarkably little to ssy. Yes, 
she remembered who was the best bal!-player she had 
seen while away. He wasa very good one indeed—gp 
everybody said. H‘s name was Mr. John Barton. Yes, 
she had heard him preach. ‘‘ Was hea good preacher ?” 
Weil, perhaps she wasn’t a judge ; she thought he was 
good. ‘Very good?’ Yes, very good. ‘The best 
she had ever heard?’ Yes; and just then she found 
it necessary to go into the kitchen. § omething was 
burning, the wassure. Asshe turned away, Jim, the 
rasca!, who had been watching her curlously, said, ‘I 
think he is coming to Three Corners.” Dorcas sti pped 
a second, and then went resolutely on; but her mig- 
chievous brother saw the edges of a biush surging at her 
pretty ears. As soon £8 she had disappeared, he observed, 
*‘ Preacher or no prescher, pitcher or no pitcher, I]! 


D> you think you 
Perhaps you know what 


‘Tow we can ask 





look up that John Barton as soon as this Sucker Creek 
game is off my hands,” 
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THE SOUL’S MESSAGE. 


GAIN the Christmas greeting of ‘‘ Peace and good- 
will” comes to us, freighted with meaning that 
glows with more or less spiritual light as we have 
brought our lives into harmony with the spirit of the 
message. Not all of God’s messages are sung in loud 
hallelujahs from a heaven made radiant with the glory 
of an angelic host. They come to the listening soul 
when no other ear but its own is attuned to the 
message ; it hears harmony where others hear die- 
cord. 

This season to every woman Is rich in holy lessons, 
The divinity of motherhood is forced upon the world’s 
vision. Hazy, indistinct, to those who do not bring 
to the mystery of life the light of a spiritual nature, 
but to those who see in man the image of his divine 
Creator the coming of an immortal soul into life is a 
sacred mystery weighted with the fullness of love 
growing outof a conecfousness of kinship with, and 
through love of and obedience to, God. 

We gaze with wonder at the angelic host ; we listen 
breathlessly to the heavenly message ; we follow the 
shepherds in their joyous search, we kneel with them in 
the sacred presence, we worship the infant Obrist, and 
raise out eyes reverently to the blessed mother, the type 
of perfect womanhood. Slowly but clearly there comes 
to us the echo of another angelic message—‘‘ Hail, 
thou that art highly favored ! the Lord is with thee : 
blessed art thou among women.” Not to the multitude, 
but to the one waiting soul, came this message ; not ac- 
companied by the heavenly host, but, as if to emphasize 
the sacredness of the message, one voice, sent by special 
command, bears it to the waiting woman. The fullness 
of time was come. The awe that filled the soul to 
whom this wondrous message came was too great to be 
borne without human sympathy, and Mary, overshad- 
owed by the power of the Holy Ghost, shares her joys 
and her misgivings with the other woman whose un- 
born child was the messenger of Him whose birth the 
world would commemorate in messages of love, peace, 
and good-will. 

The holy conversation of these two women lifts us to 
the majasty of the mystery of life. Noshadow of doubt 
rests upon thelr uplifted faces, radiant with hops, glori- 
fied by the call to which each responded with a conse- 
crated spirit. What to these women were the traditions 
of a race, the interpretations of teachers! The con- 
sclousaees of the call to a special service still echoed 
through their souls. 

Elfzabeth, waiting in her old age for the crown of her 
womanhood, waiting with a soul in constant commun- 
ion with the God of her race—for did not the angel say 
that her child should be filled with the Holy Ghost ‘‘ even 
from his mother’s womb,” and could this be ualess the 
mother kept her soul at one with God ?—waiting in holy 
expectancy for the uplifting of the shadow, for the fi 90d - 
ing of her soul with the full tide of mother-love ; wait- 
ing for the pressure against the aching heart of the 
baby fiogers whose lightest touch would be the sealing 
of God’s favor; waiting for the coming of her crown- 
ing in holy service—she sees the virgin mother and 
salutes her as ‘‘the mother of my Lord.” The antiph- 
ony that {broke in rapture from the souls of these 
divinely chosen women thrills our hearts to-day. 

Was it this knowledge of God’s vo!ca to the individual 
scul that gave these women the power to surrender 
without question their sons—herald and King—to their 
chosen work for the world’s redemption ? 

To her whose maternity was a sacred mystery, every 
day was an unfolding. Tne baby she held at her 
breast, whose coming was borne to her by the heavenly 
messenger, is greeted as a king, worshiped as a son of 
heaven, by a company sent bya host of heavenly voices. 
No word comes from the mother’s lips. ‘‘ Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in her heart.” 
Wondrous mystery! Not mine, but God’s child. 
Wherefore hashe come? What will hedo? Bomof 
my body, yet the child of God ; born for special service 
in which I can have no part, he must go out from me, 
to what? Shall he be crowned king of my people, 
restoring to them the ark of God, their religion, their 
power? Or—and the mother holds him closer, as she 
looks about his lowly surroundings—shal! it be sorrow 
of soul for his mission’s rejzctlon ? Shall his only crown 
be suffering? What is the mystery to be unfolded by 
the life that is mine, yet not mine? How the mystery 
deepened when the Voice sald, ‘‘ Take the young child 
and his mother, and fixe into Ezypt.” Then come 
again the words of Simeon: ‘' Yea, asword shall plerce 
through thine own soul” This was the beginning— 
exile, peverty! But herson lay upon her bosom, his 
fingers twined about her hand—no cross while he lay 
within her arms! Dally, hourly, the divine msj sty of 
ber littl, son was forced upon her consclousness. Twelve 
years old, and the mystery deepens, “ Wist/ye not I 





must be about my Father’s business ?’ Tae mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart. Not hers to call the son 
from the path made clear to his own soul. Hers to give 
him to the keeping of the Lord; hers to care for and 
guide him as God guided her ; hers to pray for him; 
but not hers to define the Father’s call. Had not her 
own soul thrilled in response to the divine message 
heard by her slone? Was there a limit to the Father’s 
voice? Mary pondered all these things in her heart, 
and with uplifted soul she earned again the salutation, 
** Hail, thou that art highly favored! the Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou among women,’ when she gave 
her son to the guidance of the Voice that epoke to him 
alone, recognizing that she had no lot or part with bim. 
She followed him till his life closed on the cross, with 
no shadow of doubt that in dylng crowned with thorns 
he still listened to the voice that gave her no message. 
The mystery was not revealed in his death. Through 
all the years of his life the words, ‘‘ He shall be great, 
and shal! be called the son of the highest ; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David,” bad strengthened her heart for the present trial. 
Was this death the fulfilling ? Not the mother's part 
to doubt ; she had caught the last look cf love, she had 
heard the triumph over all that was human-~“‘ Father, 
forgive them : they know not what they do.” She had 
caught the whispered ‘‘ It is finished,” and in that ser- 
tero3 was joy. His mission was accomplished. Oould 
the mother ask more ? 








CONCERNING CHRISTMAS. 


By Sarau J, PricHarpD 


HEN and by whom the 25:h of December was 

first celebrated as the birthday of our Lord fs 

a point involved in uncertainty. St. Teleephorus, Pope 

from the year 128 to 139 a p., is supposed by the gen 

erality of anclent authorities to have been the first who 

appointed that day of December for that purpose. 

St. Julius, who occupied the Papal throne two centuries 

later, ‘‘ procured a strict inquiry to be made into the 

day of our Saviour’s nativity, which, being found to ba 
the 25.h,” that day was set apart for the celebration. 

The origin of the Christmas tree is also buried in the 
darkness of the ages. It is suggested that it is traceable 
to the Egyptians and their palm tres, which produces a 
branch every month, and is therefore held to be em- 
blematical of the year. The Germans claim it as 
pecullar to themselves, as being indicative of their 
attachment to Christlanity. They identify it with the 
apostolic labors of one of the earllest, if not the very 
first, cf the preachers of the Gospel amongst them. 
They have a legend of his sleeping under a fir tree, and 
of a miracle that occurred on that occasion. With them 
the’fir tree is the genuine Caristmas tree. L'ke their 
faith, it is ever green—in storm as in sunshine, in winter 
as ip summer ; and {t is emblematic, with its fruits and 
ornaments, both of the tree of knowledge in Paradise 
and still more sacred tres of Golgotha. 

Another opinion {3 that {t was imported {ato Germany 
witb the conquerlog legions of Druses, and that it is dis 
tinctly traceable to the Roman Saturnalia. In Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities” there is 
given an engraving from an anclent gem representiag a 
tree with four osclili huog upon {ts branches. It is an 
exact picture of a Christmas tree. What, then, it is 
asked, were these pretty oscilii that were hanging from 
a lofty pine? They were little earthen images sacred to 
Bacchus and made in his lixeness, and were supposed to 
confer fertility to the vines on every side, toward which 
the images, impelled by the wini, turned their faces. 

The famcu; thorn tree of Glastonbury, which blows 
oa Christmas Day, {s well Known from its legendary 
association with S:. Joseph of Arimathea, who, it is said, 
landed nt far from the town and struck his staff into 
the ground while he rested himself. ‘‘ The stick struck 
root and budded every Christmas Day thereafter.” 

The tree, it is written, was hewn down by a Puritan; 
but we are told tbat he cut his leg during the operation, 
and a chip fisw up and put out hiseye. Furthermore, 
we are assured that the trunk, though separated from 
the root, grew and flourished, and the slips, being 
planted elsewhere, throve so migatily that the blossoms 
were taken abroad by the B-istol merchants and sold as 
relics. In the ‘‘Gantleman’s Magszlue” the following 
reference to this thorn tree is made : 

‘“* Glastonbury, December 25 1752 A vast concourse 
of people attended the noted thorn on Caristmas Day, 
N.S ; but, to the great disappointment, there was no 
appearance of its blowing, which made them watch it 
narrowly on the 5h of January, Christmas Day, O!d 

tyle, when it blowed as usual.” It blossomed on the 
same day in the following year. The same year, 1752, 
at Aderdeen, we fiid this record of the westher on 
Caristmas Day: ‘' A frost we had here on the 221 and 
231 were the first of the winter, Till then the weather 
was so uncommonly mild that on the 22i1a July flower 
was full blown in a garden, and the magpies laid eggs 
and hatched them,” 





CHRISTMAS AND THE PURITANS 

On the 25th of December, 1656, in Cromwell’s Parlla- 
ment the following debate took place : 

Colonel Matthews: ‘‘The House is thin, much, I 
believe, occasioned by observation of this day, I have 
a short bill to prevent the superstition for the future. I 
desire it to be read.” 

Mr. Robinson : ‘‘ I could get no rest all night for the 
preparation of this foolish day’s solemnity. This 
renders us, in the eyes of the people, to be profane. 
We are, I doubt, returning to Popery.” 

Major-Gsneral Packer, with others, thcught the bill 
well timed. ‘‘ You see how the psople keep up their 
superstition to your face, stricter, in many places, than 
they do the Lord’s Day. One may pass from the Tower 
to Westminster, and not a shop open or a creature 
stirring.”’ Oa the Records of Broad-mead Chapel, Bris- 
tol, itis written : ‘‘ Mrs. Kelly (the Bristol Deborab), 
who would keep open her shop as & witness to God on 
the time they called Christmas Day, sat sewing In her 
shop, face to the sun, and im eight of all men.” Six 
years later the learned diarist, John Evelyn, writes : 
‘* Christmas Day, 1662: No sermon any where, no church 
being permitted to be open, so observed it at home.” 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, 
** All eatable, cookable things 
That e’er tripped upon trotters or 
Soared upon wings.”’ 

The origin of Christmas customs soon becomes 
obscured, but the customs continue, in certain localities, 
from century to century. 

In Norway the day begins with divine service. The 
churches are destitute of architectural ornament, which 
accords well with the simplicity of the Lutheran form 
of worship, After the return from church, refreshments 
are served. They consist of a variety of viands, cor- 
dials, and confectionery. After luncheon, dinner fs at 
once announced. The dinner consists of ‘‘ all eatable, 
cookable things.” National songs are fa order between 
the courses, also toasts and speeches, the burden of all 
being the prosperity and happiness of all. 

In the evening five boys, attired in white mantles, 
enter, the tallest holding a colored lantern shaped like 
a star, and another bearing an illuminated glass box 
containing two wax dolls, one of which represents the 
Virgin and the other the infant Jesus in acradle. A 
bit of candie is moved by machinery from side to side 
over the cradle, signifying the Siar {n the East which 
guided the Magi to the feet of the young Child. 

Darling this exhibition, a carol is chanted explanatory 
of the mystery. A band of masked performers then 
appears, dressed in military attire; their uniforms are 
generally tattered from long service, and are covered 
with tinsel. These maskers perform a pantomime, and 
go from house to house, fiading a welcome at every one. 
Then follows the supper, after which the usual social 
smokiag by the men and chatting by the women takes 
place until the hour comes for all to get into their furs 
and go home. 

In Eogiland, under William Raifus, Henry I., John, 
and Queen Ejzabeth, the holiday was kept with royal 
splendors at Windsor Castle. 

Concerning the ‘‘ eatable, cookable thlogs ” incident 
to the feasting, we flad the following : 

** At Q 1een’s College, Oxford, on the shoulders of two 
men, preceded by the scholars and taberders, a boar’s 
head was borne into the hall. It was decorated with a 
wreath of bays and rosemary, and a lemon was placed 
in ite mouth. The taberder who was supposed to uave 
the finest volce sang a carol, all the members of the 
college assembled at dinner joining in the chorus : 

* The boar’s head in hand I bear, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry.’’ 

The peacock was roasted and the feathers replaced. 
Here i: the formulas. for iis preparation: ‘‘ Lat hym [the 
peacock] coole awhile, and take and sowe hym in hys 
skyn and gilde hys combe and so serve hym for the last 
cours” 

In regard to our mince pile, we learn that this dish of 
fable ‘‘ has been supposed, from the spicy ingredients 
of which it is composed, to have reference to the wise 
men of the Est,” and that it was condemned by the 
Paritans as idolatrous, because {t was anclently made in 
the form of the manger of Christ. 

Before the reign of Caarles II. there was no plum- 
pudding by name; that delectable concoction being 
known as the ‘‘hackin’.” Its name probably arose 
from the chopping necassary to {its being. Tne direc- 
tions include a penalty for not giving sufficient time for 
the cooking. ‘‘ The hackin’ must be in boiling by day- 
break, or else the cook must be run around the market- 
place by two youog men, until she is ashamed of her 
laziness.” 

The wassall bow! was garlanded with holly and divers 
colored ribbons, and duly honored by the goodly com- 
pany. Tae evergreens which decked the groined roof of 
the bannered hall looked down while pledging draughts 
were poured of metheglin and hippocras—spiced wine. 
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The old walls were waingcoted with black oak, which 
was almost hidden by the garniture of the scarlet-berried 
holly and pearly mistletoe. A large plece of the latter 
was always suspended from the middle beam. 

After the feast entered morris dancers, and the Lord 
of Misrule, with his attendants gorgeously attired, exhib- 
ited their mimic disports amidst minstrelsy and mirth- 
ful sounds. 

Then followed the dance, in which moved in meas- 
ured steps the stately dame and knightly cavalier. 
Figure dances called brawls were much in fashion dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The origin of the box called Christmas box is thus 
accounted for. The Romish priests had masses satd for 
almost everything. If a ship went out to the Indies, the 
priests had s box in her under the protection of some 
saint, and, for masses to be sald for the seamen to that 
saint, the poor people put money in. The box was not 
opened until the ship’s return. The mass at that time 
was called Christ-mass, and the box Christ-mass box. 








THE CHRISTMAS GLOW. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL, 


t. 


ic OW well it is that the Christmas-tide 

-_ Comes not when valleys are decked in pride, 
When birds are joyous and flelds are gay, 

Bat comes when the year is sad and gray ; 

When the cold wind cuts the wanderer’s cheek, 
And makes the boughs tn the forest creak ! 


Ah, sad would the winter be, 
And dreary for you and me, 
Were it not fur the Christmas glow 
That shines on the flelds of snow / 


Il. 


Twine bright leaves for the summer-time past, 
But the crown of the year is at the last, 

When its passion is ended, its rest begun, 

And there’s no bale in the low, bright sta ; 
While over the snow floats the evergreen’s breath 
Like a spirit triumphant over death 


Then while we gladly give, 
Jach Christmas that we live, 
We'll keep in memory alway 
The wondrous gift of Christmas Day. 


Ill. 


Then wreathe the holly and laure! green, 
And let the mistletoe be seen 

Where nuts are cracked before the blaze, 
And children in the embers gaze ; 

While rosy apples heaped up high 

And all good cheer is standing by. 


Right gladly greet the timid knock / 
A medicant one may not mock, 

For in this humble mask 

The Saviour now doth ask, 


lV. 


Remember the manger 89 cold and bare, 
The breath of kine in the chilly air, 

And think how the Child, that shivering lay, 
Doth warm the hearts of the world to-day ! 
The great white star that bent to earth 
Kindled the Yule log on each hearth. 


Sweet on the morning air 

Rose the fair young mother's prayer, 

And the stars and the shepherds sang, 

And the round, biue heavens rang / 

~ 

Then, children, wake and your carols sing, 
And thoughts as sweet as your faces bring, 
For hearts would freeze like the old, old year 
If the children did not bring them cheer ; 
For he who would the Kingdom win 
Mast be ‘‘ as a child ’’ to enter in. 


Then glad shall the winter be — 
Yach winter that we see— 

While the beautiful Christmas glow 

Shall shine o'er the flelds of snow / 








THE DAY AFTER THE FEAST. 


By EuimsaseTH RosBrinson Scovi. 


HAT to do with the fragments is a question 
that deeply concerns the mistress of the house. 
Food never shou'd be wasted. There are plenty of pec- 
ple who would be thankful to have {t, and every scrap 
thrown away that might have been ulllized 1s a positive 
loss—so much subtracted from the wealth of the world. 
Even if economy is not a necessity in the hcusehold, 
what is saved in this way can be expended in others, 
and the time and pains that have been spent will make 
the gift more valuable. A part of ourselves has gone 
with it, and ‘‘not what we give but what we share” 
benefits us and the recipient. 


TURKEY AND CHICKEN, ETC 


Every particle of the cold turkey or chicken is valu- 
ble. 
‘ 


White Meat,—Reniove carefully even the smallest 
pleces of the white meat ; cut them fiae; to each cup- 
ful of meat allow ha!f a cupful of cream ; let it come 
to the boiling point, season with salt and a little red 
pepper, and stir in the meat; when the mixture boils 
serve On fquares of tosst. If cream is unattainable, 
make a cream sauce with half a pint of miik, one even 
tablespoonful of flour, pepper and salt to taste ; mix 
the flour, smooth and thin it with milk before stirring 
it into the boiling milk. A teaspoonful of butter {m- 
proves it. Allow this quantity to each cupful of meat ; 
spread on toast and serve. 

Dark Meat.—Mince the meat, removing the skin. 
Put any gravy remaining into a saucepan ; if there is 
not enough, add a little flour, butter, and boiling water; 
season with pepper and salt, stir in the meat, and when 
the mixture boils pour it on squares of toast. 

The Bones —Crack these in as small pieces as possible 
and put them in a saucepan with the gravy, any scrap3 
of meat that may be left, and three quarts of cold 
water. When it boils, add a carrot, one turnip, three 
onions, half a pint of tomato, celery stalks and leaves. 
Let it boll gently for three hours ; then strain and add 
pepper and salt to taste. If {it does not seem rich 
enough, return it to the fire and thicken with a little 
butter and flour rubbed together. 

Leg of Mutton —When a few slices have been cut, 
and the remainder of the joint is intact, the space can 
bo filled in with mashed potato and browned in the 
oven, basting the meat frequently with butter and water 
to prevent it drying. No bone should be thrown away 
uotil it has ylelded up in soup the last particle of nutrt- 
ment that it contains 

A joint of meat and poultry that have not been carved 
can be heated by steaming without detriment to their 
flavor or appearance. 

Cauliflower or Cabbage —Cut what is left in small 
pleces. Make a white sauce of one tablespoonful of 
flour, one tablespoonful of butter, salt to taste, and half 
a pint of boiling water. When it thickens, place {ft in 
alternate layers with the vegetable in a dish ; cover the 
top with bread crumbs, and bake half an hour. 

Tomato — This is so valuable in cooking, it should be 
very carefully saved, and what cannot be used other- 
wise is a welcome addition tothe soup pot If it has 
been served at first without bread crumbs, these can be 
added, with a little butter and nutmeg to taste. If it 
has been scalloped, the remnants can be placed in a 
smaller dish, covered with fresh bread crumbs, dotted 
with small pieces of butter, and baked again. Tomato 
cannot well be cooked too long, and {s better the second 
time of serving than the first. The dish should be set 
in a pan of bolling water during the baking to prevent 

ts drying. Auy vegetable can be rewarmed in the 
same way. 
PLUM PUDDING 

This can be heated a second time by steaming it for 
an hour or two, according to {ts siza and thickness, and 
serve with sauce. Baat together half a cupful of butter 
and one cupful of sugar until perfectly smooth and well 
blended. Mix one dessertspoonful of corn-itarch with 
cold water and pour on it half a pint of boiling water ; 
let it boil for afew minutes, then put in the butter and 
sugar, add two tablespoonfuls of sherry or the jutce of 
a lemon, and serve. The pudding can be cut in slices 
half an inch thick and heated in a frying pan with a 
little butter. It can be eaten with or without sauce. 
Another way to serve it is to cut the pudding in slices, 
arrange them in a baking dish, mix two well-beaten 
eggs with one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of sherry or one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, pour it over the pudding, and bake about 
twenty minutes until the custard is set. 

Bachelor's Pudding —Sponge cake, or any cake that 
has lost its first freshness, can be utilized in this pud 
ding. Cut the cake in inch squares, arrange a layer in 
the bottom of a dish and cover it with strawberry or 
raspberry jam, peach or orange marmalade, or any sweet 
preserve. Put alternate layers of jam and cake until 
the latter 1s used. Make a custard of three eggs a plot 
of milk, one tablesp»onful of sugar, and a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla or essence of lemon, or a few drops of ex 
tract of bitter almond, and while hot pour into the dish. 
Serve cold. The same custard may be used to pour 
over squares of dark cake, omitting the jam if three 
tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate is added to it and 
vanilla used to heighten the flavor. 

The remains of j:Ily, charlotte russe, Spanish cream, 
or any dish of a similar nature, may be made more than 
presentable a second time by being put ina smaller 
dish and garnished with whipped cream. Half a pint 
of cream beaten with a Dover egz beater, if the house 
does not afford a cream churn, will cover many defi- 
clencies. It should be sweetened and flavored before 
being whipped. 








Though slow, Abraham Lincoln was sure. A thou- 
sand men could not make him plant his foot before he 
was ready ; ten ‘thousand could not move It after he 





had set it down, 





Gur Youne Roiks’ 
THE BOY CHRIST. 


- ND the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit.” 

What child? The child Jesus. He was a 
baby, then a child, then a youth, then a man, just as 
any boy grows physieally, and the Book tells us he 
grew strong in spirit. The pictures of Christ with 
which we are familiar cannot represent a man who by 
a sentence, ‘‘ Follow me!’ could call men from their 
homes to follow him without question as to where the 
journey would end. Tats power belonged to a man of 
strong spirit, and such a man when a boy must have 
been a leader among boys. He must have been a fear 
less boy. You remember when he was twelve yearsold 
Mary and Joseph took him to the city of Jerusalem— 
the holy city toward which every Jewish boy looked 
with loving veneration. Here was the city of their 
kings, here the great Temple, and it was the hope of his 
people that the glory of their nation and religion would 
be restored in this holy city, now invaded and governed 
by a heathen nation. When in Jerusalem he knew he 
was near the best teachers of his age, and he sought to 
profit by their teaching. Had he been a timid boy, he 
would have clung closely always to Mary and Joseph, 
and his absence from their side would have been 
noticed at once. If he had been a rash boy, one who 
got into trouble when not watched, his mother would 
not have trusted him, and the moment he was out of her 
sight she would have been anxious. We have the secret 
in Luke ff., 40—this Boy was ‘‘ filled with wisdom.” 
He was a wise boy, a trustworthy boy, one whose 
actions merited confidence, and Joseph and Mary 
traveled a day’s journey before they noticed he was not 
near them. And another proof that the boy Christ was 
worthy of confidences is shown in the place where he 
was found sitting with the doctors, ‘‘ both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” Not pertly or in a 
way to attract attention, but earnestly seeking knowl- 
edge, for we are told ‘‘all they that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and answers.” He was 
a boy who gave his mind to the task that was before 
him. His whole mind was given to his work, whatever 
it was ; and in this he taught us a lesson. 

It was not an every-day occurrence for a boy of 
twelve years to astonish the doctors by his understand- 
ing, and no doubt much was told Joseph and Mary in 
his presence of what he had said. Besides, there must 
have come to this B>y-Carist some thought of the great 
work for which he had been created. We cannot help 
thinking this must be so because of his answer to Mary, 
‘* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's bust- 
ness ?” and here we have a grand lesson for the boys 
and girls of all time. ‘And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and tas subject unto them.’ The 
keynote of Christ’s life was obedience. There was in 
him a consciousness of the work his heavenly Father 
had for him to do, but this did not make him refuse 
to obey the traditions, the rules, the wishes, of the 
earthly life to which he had come. Not once did he 
violate this law of life. He was subject unto them, and 
to the world he was an exemplary son, a boy who was 
worthy to be an example, for we are told “ Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” This could not be if his life had not been a 
rounded-out life. If he had shut himself from the life 
that was natural to his years he would not have grown 
in favor with man. The sympathy that he showed in 
all the affairs of life when he became a man proves that 
he grew up in sympathy with the life men lived. He 
attended the wedding in Cana, and when the host was 
troubled because he had not provided enough for his 
guests, Christ wrought his first miracle He was a 
friend of Lazarus, and when Lazarus died he wept, 
showing his affection. He was a true friend, for he 
sought to guide Martha, his friend’s sister, to choose the 
better part. He raised the widow's son from the dead, 
because he felt sorry for her. Ha fed the multitude 
with five loaves and two small fishes, for they were 
weary and he pitied them. 

He grew in favor with man because of his sympathy, 
his tenderness, his obedience to all the laws and tradi- 
tions of hia time. His boy life is an inspiring exam- 
ple for the boys of all time. He, the Son of God, went 
down from Jerusalem to Nazareth, and was subject to 
his parents, living a life of such a character that men 
were drawn to him even then. 

Three verses of this second chapter of Luke we should 
read carefully on this, Christ's birthday, the anniversary 
of the coming of God’s great gift to each of ui—COarist, 
our Elder B-other : 

“And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God was uoon 
him.’ : 

*‘ And he went down with them and came to Nasa- 
reth, and was subj:ct unto them.” 

**And Jesus increased In wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man,” 
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Amid the ringing of Caristmas bells, the giving and 
receiving of gifis that are the symbols of his coming, let 
us remember the Boy who grew in favor with God and 
man, aud follow him in spirit. 








CHRISTMAS A THOUSAND MILES LONG. 


By Emrty Huntincton MILuEr, 


L 

HERE really was such a Caristmas, and it came 
in the month of Dacember in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and aixty something. It is 
not well to be too ex.ct about dates; such things are 
unknown in fairyland, where the thing you like best fs 
always happening, and tc-morrow comes whenever you 

wish for it. 

This wonderful Caristmas began in the city of New 
York, and ended, if {t had any end, in Camp Mosee- 
and Aaron io the State of K wsas ; 80 you can see at 
once it was even longar thau I hava stated. Perhaps I 
ought alao to say that I had the story at first hand, from 
a near relation of Santa Ciaus, so there can be no pos 
sible mistake about the facis. 

In a certain home in the city of New York there had 
been any number of secrets dodging about for weeks 
They «lipped !n at the front door when the head of the 
family was at his office ; they crept up the bsok stairs 
when the house mother was busy in the parlor; they 
came late when the children were in bed. Tasy 
skulked about beliid doors, taey hid on cloget shelves 
and in bureau drawers and all manner of usthought 
o’ places, grinaing at each other, and shaking their fists 
with an alrof Now don't you dare totell, Toe nearer 
it came to Caristmas the nigher the excitement rose, 
There were two children, Ezabeth Gould Dannison, 
usually calied Boss, and Taomas Dennisoa, Jr., invari 
ably called Tom, except by very unpleasant people ; 
and a dczan times a day you might have seen them 
with their heads together In a corner, or scurrying away 
with fearfully solemn faces. as though if they opened 
their mouths the secret wou! pop out in gplite of them. 
They were amiable childrea, but thelr good nature 
began to suffer under the burden of so much mystery, 
and more than once Tom said, sharply : 

** Now then, miss, you're «-peekin’—just like a gir] !” 
And Bess retorted : 

**T never did see anything so mean as boys; trying 
to find things out j 1st to plague you |’ 

After all this, imagine the diamay in taat household 
when Thomas Dennison, Sen., reocived one evening a 
letter in a very ugly yellow envelope, with a serlous- 
looking stamp in tke oorner, which seemed to cause 
him great perplexity. He read it twice over, got up 
and looked at the calendar with a displeased air, as if 
he considered Longfellow in some way responsible for 
the day of the month, pulled out a railway guide, and 
remarked, as if it were not a matter of the smallest {m- 
portance : 

‘*My dear, I shall have to start for Kansas to-morrow 
evening.” 

Three howl, or parhaps it would be more polite to 
say ‘wo howls and a groan, greeted this announcement, 
and three voices ex*lalmed, ia varylag tones of protest : 

“Papa! Before Carisimas! You cannot ; you must 
not,” 

“But I can, becasue 1 must; and I must because I 
ought. You see, it is those unlucky freedmen again. 
Tney have poured into Kansas with an idea that it isa 
sort of land of milk and honey, and now they are 
starving and frerz'ng in their miserable camps. Sup- 
plies have been sent out to them, but they have either 
been stolen or have stopped on the way. Somebody 
must go and look after them, andI happen to be the 
body whose business it is.” 

Thres more groans—all groans this time—so dismal 
that Oolonel Dennison laugked. 

**It is too bad, but you wouldn’t like to have those 
poor fellows suffer while we walt to have a good time. 
See here, though— why coulda’t we—why, yes ! 1’i! take 
you with me, all taree; what say, mamma ?” 

Two delighted exclamations; one very faint and 
doubtful murmur ; but the man who had proposed the 
plan grew enthusiastic over it. 

** We could take our Caristmas along and have it on 
the road.” 

**Oh, you couldn’t take a big—mmm !” 

**Of course not! or a br—rrr !” 

‘** Well, I don’t know as you could; or a—um—ora 
um,” laughed papa, pretending to be just on the point 
of telling something, when mamma clapped her hands 
over his mouth. 

** We can have cur Christmas before we start, then. 
I think I can get word to Saata Claus and explain the 
situation.” 

** Or begin it here, and finish it up in Kansas.” 

*‘And we might take something a'ong to make a 
Christmas for those poor prople at—where is it, papa ?” 

** Camp Moses and Aaron ; at least,that is the starting- 

gint. Toast is a capital idea of yours, Bess, Look over 





all ycur picture books and toys, and ask all your friends 
to help you Mamma will buy some stockings and 
mittens and hoods, and you might spend your money 
for nuts and candies tnstead of buying me a present— 
that fs, if you thovght of getting me anything.”’ 

Oh, but it’s bought a’ready.”’ 

‘© Well, then, you might give it to them.” 

‘*Ho! what would they want of a—’ 

‘* Hush up, Bess.” 

‘‘T don’t care—you pretty near told yourself ; and 

there’s no fun in secrets when you don’t have Christ- 
mas.” 
Colons] Dennison was already studying freight routes, 
and sticking pins along the black lines onthemap. He 
only said: ‘* Fix it to suit yourselves, but 1’il warrant 
{t will be the best Christmas you ever saw.” 

‘« Tt will be the lorgest, anyway ; just think, it will 
reach from bere to K ansas |’ 

It ts the Kansas end which you and I are principally 
interested in, £0 we will let the other end go. The 
whole family were so busy planning for the journey, 
and packing that wonderful box which was to carry 
Christmas cheer to Camp Moses and-Aasron, that they 
had very little time to think about themselves ; still, the 
easy chair, and the library table, and the magic lantern, 
and the doll’s bedroom, with {ts beautiful outfit of a}l 
the most extravagant wax belle could desire, seemed to 
give just as much pleasure as if they had come at the 
regular time. So many of the children’s friends were 
intsrested in thelr project that the cracker-box which 
came down from the attic ove fl»wed on to the carpet, 
and was fiealiy replaced by a big, old-fashioned trunk, 
in which Grandmother Dennison used to pack away 
har blankets, pinned up with rose leaves and lavender. 
It was 89 big that Beas had often hidden in ft, unttl she 
grew old enough to read of the tragical fate of the poor 
Ginevra, imprisoned on her wedding day by the 
treacherous spring l.ck of the carven chest, and kept 
there to moider away to a little pileof bones and silken 
stuff. It made no difference to Bess that there was not 
even a hasp to the clumsy lock ; che used to shudder 
whenever she pseped into the trunk. and {it was really 
a relief to see it packed in every corner until the heavy 
lid had to be pushed and crowded to make it shut at 


all. 
II. 


Camp Moser-anc-Aaron was not very far from Atchi 
son. It was in « little hollow made by two long, 
rounded swells of prairie, with a kind of stream at the 
bottem that came from nowhere and went to the same 
place, but still managed to keep a small supply of 
water and a little fringe of cottonwood trees which the 
people eut that way called timber. The little village 
that filled the hollow was made up partly of tents and 
partly of queer little burrows dug into the side hil) 
and roofed over with poles covered with sod and dirt, 
very ugly to look at, but much more comfortable than 
a tent in cold weather, to say nothing of cyclones— 
though the people in Camp Moset-and-Aaron had prob- 
ably never heard of cyclones. 

Near the middle of the camp was a frame building, a 
sort of long, low barn, intended as a storehouse for 
various supplies which were sent out for distribution 
to this camp, and another not faraway Now the store- 
house was as bare and empty as the cupboard where 
the eld dame looked for a bone, and for days and weeks 
the old folks had watched the entrance of the valley, 
and the children had kept patient lookout from the top 
of the hil], to ostch the first glimpse of the blessed 
wagons loaded with boxes and barrels of comfort. Day 
after day they had gone to bed disappointed, and the 
sun went down that very Christmas Eve, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty something, with neither sight 
nor sound of the promised supplies. 

In the vary smallest of the dug-outs three children 
and their mother sat down to esta scanty portion of 
corn-oake ; and while the children grumbled because it 
was so litde, the mother was wondering how much 
longer she could manage to give them even that, and so 
failed to distribute among them their usual portion of 
cuffs and slaps. It was in consequence of this omission 
that the children soon bioke into nolsy dispute. 

‘I say y’aint gitten no Chrismus gif, nurrer; w’o ye 
reckon gwine fotch em, yeh ?” 

Alexander glared at his little brother in the most 
ferocious manner as he made this declaration, and 
Possle, who had been originally christened ‘ Possle 
Paul,” but had lost haif of his name since times had 
been so hard with the family, glared back, not in anger, 
but in utter dismay. His ambitions were small, but 
Christmas without some semblance of a gift was too 
great a calamity to think of. 

“Chriemus gif!’ scoffed Alexander; ‘‘reckon dey 
done los’ Carlsmus up Norf yere ; reckon Santee Claus 
gone dead—fr¢z3 hisse’f, I bet ye.” 

At this Porsle began to cry, and Susanna called 
platatively, ‘‘ Mammy |” 

Mammy, thus appealed to, rcused herself from her 
uncomfortable thoughts, thrust the cob pipe, in which 
she was amoking some pungent prairie weed, into achink 





in the hut, and turned vigorously upon the good and 
bad alike. 

‘*Shet up dat rackit, you chillens, an’ ci’ar yersa’fs In!’ 
bed, fo’ I slap yer jaws fer ye ; yo’ yere me ?” 

Not even the rebellious Alexander thought of disobey- 
iog, but Possle ventured to lift his small voice from the 
pile of straw and old blankets to ask, anxiously, 
‘*Mammy, duz ye reckon Chrismus done los’ ?” 

Poor mammy, with the tears making a sudden rush 
over her black face, answered, tremu!oualy : 

**Duano, chile; ’pears like suffio’s los’, fer sho’.” 

It was not an hour from that time that a faint shout, 
starting from the lower «ni of the camp, and swelling 
into a tumult of sound as more and more voices j>ined 
in it, carried into every hut and burrow the blessed 
news, ‘‘ The wagons are coming |” 

Such a greeting as they met : men, women, and chil- 
dren swarming before and flocking after, laughing, 
chattering, joklog; cries of ‘‘ Bress de Lawd!’ and 
‘*T’ank my gracious Master!” but not a breath of com- 
plaint over the long, unnecessary delay that had brought 
them to the verge of starvation. The wagons were 
hastily unloaded, a few neccsiary supplies distributed, 
and the reat locked up before the wagons started to 
return, 

‘It’s himself ’]l be over In the marnin’, and ye’.] git 
yer sheer, ahl fair, an’ 8 merry Chrismus to ye, ye poor 
divils |” shouted the driver, hurrying back to his own 
merry making. 

Little they cared for the morrow, with enough for 
the day; but in the morning there was a new sensation 
when ‘ the Boss” came out, driving his splendid bays, 
that tossed their proud heads and snorted in the clear, 
frosty alr, and kept up a rapid hoof-beat over ‘he 
smooth, echoing road as if they knew it was as glorious 
a Christmas as ever shone. 

With him came Colonel Dennison, and Tom, Jr., and 
Bess, eager to see with their own eyes Camp Moses.and- 
Aaron, and to attend personally to the distribution of 
the contents of that famous trunk. The camp was 
fragrant with the deliclous odor of fried bacon and 
onions, and the whole population jubilant over the 
prospect of more to follow; but nothing seemed of any 
importance to Tom and Bsss except the trunk. They 
might have had a Christmas tree if any one had thought 
to send cne out, but the whole tempting array was spread 
out up*n empty boxes, behind which Tom and Bess 
stood in solemn dignity, while the children of the camp 
—giggling, grinning, and jostling—crowded in front. 
It was no easy matter to distritute the gifts with both 
wisdom and justice, but, on the whole, it was a decided 
success, the happy go-lucky litle people being easily 
persuaded that any gift exactly fitted their individual 
wants. It seemed too much to ask of human nature 
that they should give a thought at that blissful moment 
to anything but their own riches ; but when “‘ the Boss” 
suggested that they give the young lady and gentleman 
a specimen of a regular Ciristmas break-down, they 
sprang {nto such a whirl of dancing, singing, and topay- 
turvy flourishing that it seemed a marvel the heads and 
legs and arms ever got back to their individual owners, 
It was a relief to Bess when they subsided, and seemed 
to have no members missing ; certainly their teeth were 
all there, and thelr wide, red mouths and merry rolling 
eyes, and the whole host were as happy as if all the 
world had been bestowed upon them, instead of the 
fragments from the feasts of thelr more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. 

Even thesurly Alexander so exulted over the posses- 
sion of an orange and a particularly hideous jumping- 
jack that when Possle looked up from his box of candy 
to say, ‘Hi dar, you ‘Sander, wot ye reckon now 
‘bout Chrismus done got hisse’f los’ ?” he only grinned 
and answered: “‘Reckon somebody done gone an’ 
fotch ‘im in.” 

Alexander was not far from right. There are scores 
and scores of pisces, besides Camp Moses-and-Aaron, 
where Christmas has been lost this many a year, that 
might be brightened and comforted if only some one 
would think to go after that lost Christmas and “ fotch 
im in.” 

It was along time before Mrs. Dennison heard the 
Isst of what she had missed by staying comfortably at 
the hotel instead of personally inspecting the camp, and 
really that Christmas lasted, not only all the way to 
Kangas, but all the way back. Joltfog along at night 
in the sleeping car, Bess hada dream. She thoughtshe 
saw alow, rough stable, with mangers of stone, and 
cattle staring with wide eyes at the wavering lights that 
shone among the shadows of that homely place. 

She thought she saw a beautiful mother, with the light 
gleaming on her face and on tke fair little babe that lay 
in her lap, while all about her were men in strange, 
bright garments; the place was full of sweet odors of 
myrrh and spices, and Besa knew that she was looking 
at the very first Christmas Day, and her heart was sad 
because she had not even one little gift to bring her 
Lord. 

And thea the scene changed, and she saw that other 
barn out in Kansas, with the sun shining in at the 
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chinks and showing all the dusty, waving cobwebs. 
She saw the beautiful horses eating their oats daintily, 
and the eager, homely black faces gathered about the 
poor little display ef gifts. 

And yet it seamed to Bess as {f, away somewhere out 
of sight, she heard voices singing an old song about 
‘© G@ood-will to men,” and as if a glorious shining pras- 
ence stretched out his hands over the humble group and 
sald, gently : 

** Tnasmuch as ye have donc it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have dons tt unto me,”’ 








‘““THE WAR OF THE ROSES.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Ciara J. DENTON. 


T was all brought about by a pair of stilts. 

The ‘‘ Rose boys” were twins, and were popularly 
known in thelr native village as the “twin Roses” 
They were fairskinned, red-cheeked, blue-rye’, and 
browr-haired, and were so near.y ose in form, feature, 
voice, and manner that even thelr most intimate ac- 
quaintances were often at a loss as to the idenilty of 
‘* Fred” or ‘‘ Ei.” In simple self-defense thelr young 
lady friends suggested the wearing of dist\ngulshing 
ribbons {n their button-holes, Fred’s to be white and 
Ed’s red. But the ‘‘twin Roses,” in occasional fits of 
absent-mindedness (whether real or fictitious no one 
could disosver), exohanged coats, and thus increased the 
mystification. 

These boys, or ‘“‘ young gentlemen,” as they were 
beginning to be dubbed, possessed one traft not always 
found in brotbers—thelr laterests were identieal. Their 
loyalty to each other had bscome crystallized into a 
proverb, and to say ‘‘I’ll ba as true as the ‘twin Rvses’” 
was considered under ali elrcumstances a su ffisfent 
pledge. But suddenly all this was changed. Tae un- 
swerving loyalty of years was swept away, as I sald In 
the beginning, by a palr of stilts—rough stilts that were 
scarcely worth the nails that held them together. But, 
like all quarrels that begin over trifies, there was, deep 
down in the heart of each boy, a feeling of wounded 
self-love ; therefore they remaiaed estranged. 

Among the schoolmates of the ‘‘twin Roses” was a 
golden-balred malden upon whom Fred had from child- 
hood looked with espessial favor. She was tall for her 
years, flnoely formed, and charmiog is many ways. She 
could upon oceasion assume a womanly manner, but 
ordinarily, {t must bs confessed, she was asad holden, 
and gave the rein to her impulses in a manner most un- 
becoming toa girl of fourteen years. But Dalsy, like 
the ‘‘ twin Roses,” was native to the town, and a long 
acquaintance with her pranks had won for them a for- 
bearance that would not have bsen ex'ended to a 
stranger. 

Whsn the time of muddy roads came on In the early 
fall, and the mania for stilt-walking suceeeded the other 
manias that had run thelr coursa in the village school, 
it touched Dalsy’s yonnger brother, and his wooden 
extensions added to the numbar that perambulated the 
school yard. One day, however, his small presence 
was absent from school, and at the moon reces3 a mad 
projact entered Daisy's cur!-crownsd head. She knew 
his stilts were in the wood-thed a¢j>lm{ng the school- 
house, and so, without the slightes: waroing, she came 
among the astonished puplls mouated upon her brotk- 
er’s stilts, She was, of course, greeted uproarfously. 
After several moments passed in shouting, chafflag, ani 
laughing, some of the bolder among tha youager boys 
surrounded her, and deftly knocked the stilts from 
under her. Bat Daisy came down lightly upon her'feet, 
only to nimbly mount again and stride away from her 
pursuers amid the shouts of the boys and the shrieks of 
the girls. During this wild escapade Fred stood behind 
the sehoolhouse conversing with a friend, but Ed, who 
had never fully approved of Daisy, looked on her pres- 
ent eapers with a rapidly darkenlag brow. At last, 
after her fourth unwilling desceat from the stilts, he 
darted toward her as she was preparing to remount. 
Her right foot was on the stilt, and she was about to 
make the spring that would set her other foot in place, 
when Ej took the right stilt firmly in his hand and said, 
in his most persuasive tone : 

** Don’t, Daisy, don’t !” 

But his touch was rougher than he thought ; it jarred 
Dajisy’s foot from its perch, and threw her flat upon the 
ground. Her hold upon the stilts was not lost, how 
ever, and, amid Ei’s hurried apology and before he 
could help her upon her fest, she darted up with her 
wonted agility and confronted him. 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?” she exclaimed, in a high, 
angry tone. ‘‘ Who set you to watch overme?” And 
then, alas that [ must tell it ! she did a shocking thing ; 
she raised the stilt that was in her right hand and at- 
tempted to strike Ed with it. But the epirit of mild 
expostulation with which Ei had approached Daisy 
Was now changed for one as angry as her own, and ina 
moment, before the high-held stick descended, he caught 
it and brought it down between them, Daisy stil! retain. 
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ing her hold uponit. Thus they confronted each other 
while the shouts of the pupils went on. D ilay was not 
& shade less popular than ‘“‘ the Roses,’ and, as no one 
suspected the struggle to bo other than a good-natercd 
one, there were loud and repeated criss of— 

‘Hang to ft, Daisy!” “ Letgo, Hil’ ‘ Lother get 
on them again!” ‘Good for you, Dafsy !” ete., etc 

The loud shouting, coupled with the repetition of 
Daisy's name, attracted Fred’s attention, and he came 
running around the corner of the schoolhouse. One 
glance at the two in the center of the noisy crowd 
showed him that neither was in an ordinary mood. He 
came toward them slowly, his oheek paling slightly. 

**Oh, Fred,” cried Daisy, while he was still yards 
away, ‘‘make Ei let go of this stilt. He threw me 
down, and now he is try!ng to take my brother’s stilts 
away from me,” and ske closed with a torrent of angry 
tears. 

Fred quickened his pace, and lafd his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder with a heaviness of touch such as had 
never before passed between them. 

‘*Let go of that stilt!” he exolaimed. ‘‘ What possesses 
you? Have you lost every spark of your maniiness 
that you attack a girl fn this way ?” 

Stung by the injustice of the acousation and indignant 
at Daisy's willful perveraion of the facts, Ei looked at 
his brother in proud silence, while still retaining his 
hold upon the stilt. The romping pupils, now discover- 
ing that the ‘‘ twin Roses” were angry at one another, 
became suddenly subdued. 

‘*Dalsy,” said Fred, calmly, ‘‘let go of the stilt. 
Leave him to me.” 

At the same time he gently removed one of her slender 
hands, putting bis own in its place. Daisy immediately 
stepped aside, and the brothers looked into each other's 
flashing eyes 

** Will you drop that stilt and apologiz3 to Dalsy ?” 
demanded Fred. 

**T will not,’ was the firm reply. 

Fred then attempted to wrench the stilt from his 
brother’s grasp, but they were very evenly matched in 
strength, and the only result of the struggle was to send 
the participants floundering about in a series of wild 
gyrations. Amid these undignified movaments the 
‘* last bell” sent out {ts gonorous clamor, and so excellent 
was the discipline of the schoo! that the brothers simul- 
taneously loosened their hold upon the stiltand silently 
tock their usual places in the line. 

A few moments after the sohool came to order Ei 
electrified both teacher and pupils by ssying: ‘‘ There 
is an empty seat at the lower end of this form. May I 
occupy it?” 

And the teacher in his surprise answered, ‘' Yes.” 

In another moment Ed, with his books under his arm, 
was meking his way to the empty seat, and Fred was 
altting alone, 

Thus began a feud which daily strengthened. Par- 
ents, teachers, friends, and companions united {a their 
aitempts to restore peace, but still the ‘twin Roses” 
met with averted faces. Three months thus pasied 
away, and their friends, becoming accustomed to the dis- 
sension, were ableto speak of it even half j kingly, 
styling it ‘ the war of the I >ses.” 

Meantime, how fared Daisy? Although she was 
known to be the primal cause of the trouble between 
the brothers, friends were as numerous and Fred was as 
kind asof old, for it was the universal opinion that 
Ed's inierferexnca was unwarrantable. But beneath all 
this outward brightness there was much darkness and 
misery for Daley. Day after day that mysterious 
monster ‘‘ conscience’ whispered to her perelstently : 

‘¢Tell Fred the truth. Let the blame fall where it 
belongs—on your own head.” 

But, alas! it was avery proud young head that Daisy 
carried, and so the monitor was repeatedly silenced, only 
to break forth again ; and thus the Inward strife went on, 
while Dalsy grew graver in face and manner, and even 
her cheeks paled a little, while the word went round : 

* How digaified our madcap Is growlng !” 

But the end of these three dragging months brought 
the glad Christmas-tide. 

Oa the morning of the joyful day the twins sat apart, 
looking over the lately recelved Christmas cards, each 
remembering with sharp twinges of conacience the other 
years when they had gone through this pleasant em- 
ployment tcegether. Ed sat in the parlor alone, while 
Fred was shut in the sleeping room which the brothers 
shared, but which they now occupled at the same time 
as rarely as possible. 

Ed turned his cards over carelessly, his mind so 
preoccupied that he grasped nothing of the sentiment 
contained in the printed words; but on taking upa 
large, handsome card bordered with lilies-of-ihe valley, 
his attention was arrested by these lines : 


‘* Peace on the earth :’’ 
Let strife and anger cease, 
And Christmas bells within each bosom ring 
** Good-will to man.’”’ 
Now may our love increase, 








And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing, 
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He did not lay this card down lightly as he had done 
the others, tut kept {t in his band, while his thoughta 
ran in a new chaunel 


‘* Peace on the earth!” Woaat was hedol g to promote 
psace? Did the harmonious Carlstmas bells ring 
within his heart? Pec:! Yes, lt was the most desir 
able thing in the whole world! Woat a wretched time 
the last three months had bsen withou! {t! Of course 


Fred had wronged him, but, after all, wacn’t it Dalav’s 
fault more than Fred’s ? Shou!d he let the wrong- joing 
of one angry giri separate them any longer? IIe looked 
at the card again: ‘‘ Good-will to man.’ 

And he was his ovly brother—and auch a brother! 
His heart throbbed faster and his cheek flushed as he 
remembered ail their old affection and loyalty. Bat 
why didn’t Fred ask h'm for an explanation of the 
trouble before passing swift judgment upon him ? 

‘ And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing!" 

How persistently those words came back to him |! 

Suddenly ho started up, the card stt!] in his hand. 

‘* After all,” he thought, ‘‘ why shculdn’t Fred have 
believed Daisy was giving a correct version of the affair ? 
She had always been truthful, and the whole appesr 
ance of things coincided with her story. ©’ course any 
boy of spirit would have done ashe did. > think tkat 
all of this might have besn saved {ff I bal only sald, 
quietly, ‘ Fred, Dalsy mistakes ; when sl Is leas angry 
che will know that I did not mean to hurt her!’ But 
my miserable pritie bound mse in silence: it, and it 
alone, is the cause of al! the trouble: but {t shal! keep 
me enslaved no longer ” 

He bounded up the stairs. When he came to the door 
of their room he found ft open, and here he paused, for 
Fred was seated with his back toward the door, his 
eyes riveted upon a card in his hand which was exactly 
like the one sti!) carried by himself, 

Fred turned quickly and looked up; thelr eyes met, 
the old love-light In them. Ei reached out his hand 
and took a long step forward ; Fred arose, and their 
hands were clasped eagerly. 

‘TI was wrong,” falterod the boys, simultaneously. 

Further confessions trembled on their |!ps, but they 
were checked by the sound of running feet. In a 
moment Dalvy’s small brother entered, aud, shouting 
‘* Merry Caristmas!” he deposited a large white enve- 
lope on the table and was off with a dash. The brothers 
instantly recoguized Dafsy’s handwriting in the simple 
address, ‘‘ Tike Roses,” and Ed’s brow darkened as 
Fred took up the envelope and tore itopen. He drew 
forth first a card which proved to be 4 counterpart of 
those already received by the brothers. Fred read the 
note aloud without comment, and thu? it ran: 

‘Some one has sent me this card, and I want yon to read 
it too. It has shown me myself plainly. Yon, Ed, were 
too honorable to tell Fred that I was all to blame, but that 
is the truth. Ed did throw me down, yet it was accidental 
on his part, and he took hold of the other stilt only to pre- 
vent me from carrying out my intention of striking him. 
[ have been all wrong; but my greatest wrong has been in 
letting so lopg a time pass without making a full con- 
fession. Buatif you read these few lines I am sure you 
will be able to forgive even Datay.” 

Bat whence came the triplicate cards ? 

Ah, these wite mothers! Datsy, when questioned by 
her mother immediately after the episode of the stilts, 
was unusually reticent. Fred poured his unde retanding 
of the trouble into h's mother’s ear, while Ei met her 
questions with proud reserve and evasions. Tha two 
wise and unselfish women, after much comparing of 
notes, came, with the keen {natincts of mothers, very 
near the truth of the matter. 

Therefore, was it strange that not many daya before 
Christmas these two sagacious heads shouid be found 
very close together over a pile of illuminated cards ? 

Aad may we not hope that a spirit of forziveness and 
forbearance will govern these three hearts during all the 
busy }ears to come ? 

O aing to Daisy’s sklil with the pencil and brush, an 
illuminated moito, nesily framed, hasgs In the room of 
the ‘“‘iwin Roses,” while its duplicate adorns her own 
room, and these words are found upon each one: 

** Peace on the earth :”” 
Let strife and anger cease, 
And Christmas beils within each bosom ring 
** Good-will to man.”’ 
Now may our love increase, 
And sweet forgiveness for her carols sing. 

Thus was the ‘“‘ War of the Roses ” ended, it is hoped 

forever. 








Ring out, ye erystal spheres / 
Once bless our human ears, 
Tf ye have power to touch our sensss 80 ; 
And let your silence-chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the base of heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to angelic symphony. 
--[Milton, 
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@UNDAY AFTERNOON. 


HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N the story of the death of John the Baptist three 
characters stand before us in marked and dramatic 
contrast. First is John the Baptist, the brave prophet 
who feared God but not man ; whom the king could not 
siJence ; a model for the modern preacher ; a man who 
dared to do right, cost what {t would, and was as quick 
to rebuke iniquity in high places as among the lowly. 
Secondly, Herod, the weak and wicked king ; chiefly 
wicked because weak; a man with a conscience, but 
without courage; aman who feared God, but feared 
man still more, and his wife most of all; a map who 
desired to do right, but dared not be laughed at; a man 
who, inveigled into making 8 foolish promise, preferred 
to be called murderer rather than promise-breaker. 
Thirdly, Herodias, the ambitious, designing, unprin- 
cipled woman ; a picture of what any woman may be 
come who allows ambition to dethrone love ; a frightful 
iliustration of worldliness in womanhood. The story of 
the illicit marriage and the reasons that led to it, and of 
John the Baptist’s rebuke and of his arrest, I have 
already told. How out of the reluctant king was half 
inveigled, half extorted the consent to John the Bap. 
tist’s execution, the Evangelist tells in the story appoint- 
ed for our study to-day. Without dwelling on either 
chapter of history, let us turn to look at some of the 
lessons which this dramatic episode illustrates. 

1. The reward of fidelity. Never was there more 
faithful preacher than John the Baptist, and his wages 
were imprisonment and death. There is worldly wis- 
dom in the sphoriem of the wise man, ‘‘ Bs not righteous 
overmuch, for why shouldest thou desiroy thyself ?” 
There is a great deal of Sunday-school literature which 
teaches our children that the way to worldly prosperity 
is the path of virtue, and which gives the impression 
that God settles up his accounts every night, and psys 
im the current coin of the world’s realm for all good 
deeds. This is not true; and child or man who builds 
his virtue on any such foundation will find his fabric 
falling about his head before life is finished. The 
noblest and best characters in history have been great 
sufferers, and the noblest and best of all was the great- 
est sufferer of all. There is no virtue worth the having 
except that which counts virtue its own reward ; which, 
with the Apostles, is able to count it all joy to be perse- 
cuted for Christ’s sake. 

2 The trial of faith. Weare accustomed too much 
to idealizs the Bible characters, and to forget that they 
are men of like passions with ourselves. It isa comfort 
—it is even a positive inspiration—to find a brave and 
loyal heart like that of Elijah cast down and in despair 
when driven off into eaforced retirement, and an un- 
fiinching courage and an invincible faith like that of 
John the Baptist ylelding to doubt, anc wondering 
whether the Christ that affords him no succor and the 
land they both love no instant deliverance can be the 
true Messiah after all. 

8 The fear of public opinion {s a poor substitute for 
the fear of God, and the fear of God is an inadequate 
protection against temptation unless it be stronger than 
the fear of public opinion. Because Herod feared the 
multitude who counted Johu the Baptist as a prophet, 
and because in some sense he feared God, knowing him 
self that John was a prophet and a holy man, he would 
not yield to his wife’s entreaties, and put the rebuker 
of her evil ways to death. He even carefully guarded 
him from his wife’s malice, and listened to him 
often and gladly. Buta cowardly man is no match for 
a cunning woman, and when Herod had once made the 
vow that he would give to his stepdaughter whatever 
she should ask, he feared the jeers of his companions 
more than the upbraidings of his own consciencs or the 
judgments of God. Resp2ct for the opinions of man. 
kind is sometimes a good support for a tottering virtue, 
but ft is a poor foundation on which to build virtue. 
It may serve as the wire which holds the tree in position 
til it has gotten root, but it is no root itself to hold the 
tree in position against the storm and give it life and 
strength. 

4. The dangers of sensuality and self-indulgence. 
It was when Belshazzar was giving himself up to feast. 
ing and drunkenness that his capital was captured. It 
was when Herod was giving himself up to sensual self- 
indulgence taat his resolutions were captured and he 
was made to do the bidding of another. Baware of all 
scenes and places which stimulate the animal and the 
sensual, which impair the spiritual and the intellectual, 
and which weaken the higher powers of the intellect, 
the moral sense, and the will. 

5 A bad promise is better broken than kept ; but bet 
ter yet no promises that need the breaking. The 
exigency must be very great which makes it safe for 
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one man to put himself into the hands of another man, 
pledging himself to do whatsoever he is bidden. Such 
exigencies do sometimes arise, but every man should 
seek to be the unhampered master of himself, binding 
himself to no vague and general obiigation, making no 
promises whose enforcement might lead him into the 
ways of sin or of temptation. Vague promises are al- 
ways dangerous promises. 

6. There is nothing hidden which shall not be reveal- 
ed. Herodiss ‘' looked to conceal after this and to hide 
her crime, but the very contrary was the result: for 
John’s cry was heard the more loudly thereafter... . 
The more thou dost dissemble a sin the more thou dost 
expose it. Sin is not hidden by the addition of sin, but 
by repentance and confession.’ 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


T is well, when our hearts and minds are turned to 

the infant Christ, to think of the other baby, only 

a few months older, whose coming was foretold by the 

angel. Such wonderful incidents occurred at his birth 

that all the psople who heard of them were amazed, and 
questioned, ‘‘ What manner of child shall this be ?” 

When the people met at the time his name was to be 
given him, they wanted to call him Zacharias, after his 
father, as was the custom ; but E!'zsbeth, his mother, 
said, ‘‘ He shall be called John.” ‘i‘his was the name 
the angel sald should ba given him, but only Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, the baby’s father and mother, kuew this. 
Zacharias was a prophet as we)! as a priest, for he said 
of his son, ‘‘ And thou shalt be called the Prophet of 
the Highest ; for thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways.” And what a delight to his 
father and mother was the thought that he had -come 
‘to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of 
pesce.’ For of him the angel had sald, ‘‘ He shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord. He shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink ; he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” We know even less of the boyhood of John 
than of the boyhood of Jesus. Luke tells us, ‘‘ And the 
child grew, and waxed ttrong in spirit, and was in the 
desert till the day of his showing unto Israel,” which 
means that he lived the life of a strong, healthy, brave, 
honest boy in the country. 

When next we hear of John, he is a man, preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea. His preaching is so different 
from the rabbis’ that the people went cut from the cities 
to hear him. He did not interpret the books of the law 
to the people, but talked to them of their every-day life. 
The people asked him, ‘‘ What thall we do, then ?” 
He answered, ‘‘ He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise.” The publicans, the collectors of taxes, ask, 
‘* Master, what shall we do ?” 

‘* Exact no more than that which is appolnted you.” 

The Soldiers. ‘‘ Aud what shall we do ?” 

John. ‘‘Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
man falsely, and be content with your wages.” 

This teaching, so direct, so personal, was talked about, 
and finally Herod, the king, heard of this strange man 
who lived in the wilderness, did not eat meat or drink 
wine, who dressed in skins that he cured himself. The 
king beard of the love the people had for John—how 
glad they were to hear him. Ho heard that this strange 
preacher or prophet proclaimed openly the coming of a 
mighty one, whose coming meant a new life for the 
people, terror for evil-doers. Herod trembled. He 
trembled because of his sins. He trembled because he 
feared the new power would overcome his throne. He 
knew he did not hava the love of his people. He op- 
pressed them ; he sinned against their laws, their sense 
of right ; he did not govern justly. He was a king only 
because he was the servantof Rome. His people de. 
spised him and would be glad of his overthrow. John 
at last condemned Herod for his sins, and warned him, as 
he did the common people, of what would follow if he 
did not repent, lead a new and clean life, and send back 
Herodias, his brother’s wife,to her own country. This 
roused the spirit of anger and revenge in Herodias. She 
was very angry with Jobn, and used her influence with 
the king to have Herod kill John, but he wouid not listen 
to her. Mark tells us that Herod heard John gladly, 
and did many things John wished him to do, but he 
would not send Herodias back toherown country. John 
persisted in condemning this sin, and at last Herodias 
succeeded in persuading Herod to cast John into prison 
where he was for some time ; but Herod was afraid to 
kill John, fearing the people would rebel against him 
and overthrow him. 

At last Herod’s birthday came, and a great feast was 
made, and wine flowed like water, and the men became 
beasts under its influence It was not proper for a 
woman to appear at these feasts, because of the drunk- 
enness and rioting. But into the midst of this scene 
Herodias sent her beautiful, graceful daughter to dance, 
that she might please the king and win from him the 
promise that he would give to her that which she de- 
sired most—the head of John the Saptist. The young 


girl danced, and, as the mother knew, the weak, foolish 
Herod asked the girl to name anything she desired, 
even to the half of his kingdom, and she should have It ; 
and she answered. ‘‘ Give me here John Baptist’s head 
ina charger.’’ No doubt the king turned pale and 
trembled when he heard her request. He feared John 
the Baptist’s power, he feared the people. He did not 
have the courage to refuse this wicked, horrible demand. 
He knew it was unlawful to keep John In prison, for 
he had comraitted no crime ; how much more unlawful 
to take his life! Though he knew that it was a far 
more terrible crime to commit murder than to break a 
foolish promise, he was such a moral coward that he 
kept his foolish oath, and at his command the head of 
John the Baptist was given to Salome to carry to her 
wicked mother. 

It is well at this time to contrast the two women who 
are brought into prominence at this stage of the world’s 
history: Mary, the mother of Carist, who lived such a 
life of purity that God chose her as the mother of his 
Son; accepting this trust without a murmur, going 
into poverty and exile with her baby, and returning to 
her own ccuntry to devote her life to him, doing all 
that she could to help him to develop for his work, of 
which she had but faint idea. Herod{as, beautiful, 
attractive, the daughter of a king, born into a position 
where she could have influenced men to make the world 
purer, better, because of her beauty and her mental 
gifts. Instead, she uses her beauty and power to lure 
men to sin. Asa mother she seeks only to make her 
child one more power to accomplish her wicked pur- 
poses. 

Mary, the type of perfect motherhood, an inspiration 
to every woman to live a purer, truer life. Herodias, 
the type of all that is lowest, most to be abhorred in 
woman. 
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THE MEANING AND THE MYSTERY OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


By WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 
i 
THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, 


PTYHE idyllic beauty of the story of the birth of 

Christ never loses its power or its freshness as the 
years pass on. It is a delight to usin childhood, an 
inspiration to us in our youth, and a divine and helpful 
truth to us in maturity, 

The snow of Christmas time, the carols of the chil- 
dren, the decking of our churches with the beauty of 
Lebanon, the fir tree, the box tree, and the pine tree to- 
gether, to beautify the temple of the Lord, all unite to 
give a fragrance and an aroma to this day unlike any 
other in the Christian year. 

We leave our doubts and our dogmas to-day at the 
outer court of our fafth ; we put aside our boasted cea 
son and our mrchanical beliefs, and, with the shepherds 
who sang praises and the wise men who offered their 
rare and costly gifts, we go anew every Christmas sea 
son even unto Bethlehem “to see this King whom the 
Lord hath made known unto us.”’ 

We never tire of this season of cheer and joy ; {t is 
to us always a fresh spring in the desert place of life’s 
pligrimage. 

We look upon the group In the stable of the inn at 
Bethiehem, and the light which shines there comes, as 
in Correggio’s picture of the Nativity, alone from the 
fec3 of the divine Christ. We call to mind the happy 
memories of childhood, and the words of Milton’s 
wonderful hymn of the Nativity come to us every 
Christmas time with a divinely hallowed memory : 

‘* Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the infant God ? 

Hast thou no verse or hymn or solemn strain 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the Heaven by the San’s team untrod 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadron bright ! 





‘See! how from far upon the Eastern road 

The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet ; 

Ob! run, present them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed fest. 

Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the angel choir 

From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire.” 

IL. 
THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD 

We think loving thoughts of Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, at Christmas time. Every Christian heart {s as 
loyal to this great personality as were the Rad Cross 
Knights of the Crusaders who developed modern 
chivalry out of loyalty to ‘‘Our Lady ’—the mother of 
Christ. 

Blessed Mother ! 

Highly favored art thou among women, for, behold, 
from this time all generations shall call thee blessed ! 
We would not dishonor such a noble nature by indif- 





ference, or fail to sing most joyfully the glad Magnificat, 
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because others have erred in offering to the mother of 
our Lord divine homage. Ever to all Christian hearts the 
mother of Jesus will be loved and honored as one worthy 
of the martyr’s palm and crown, for the prophetic 
sword of Simeon pierced her soul throughout her life, 
from the day when Herod sought the young child to 
destroy him, until that saddest of all afternoons when 
they took the dead Christ down from the cross and laid 
him in the tomb. 

Who can rightly estimate the influence of Mary upon 
the growing character of her son? From our Lord’s 
remarkable insight into feminine nature, from his judg- 
ment upon woman’s character and her springs of action, 
there must have been some human one who stood very 
near tohim., Friendship such as that which the house- 
hold of Bethany exhibited could never take the place 
of that strong, loving attachment, that living in the life 
of another, which the relationship of man and wife or 
parent and child implies. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
must have been the one being on his human side who 
taught him the full meaning of human love, and gave 
him by her devotion to him that knowledge of human 
nature, and especially woman’s nature, which on its 
human side could only have come from experience. 
The Virgin Mary must have been in many ways a true 
and strong character. There was no weagness or feeble- 
ness about her. She who brought forth the Saviour of 
Humanity was herself a rich, full-natured woman. 
There must be a basis for all this lavishness of art upon 
the Virgin’s person. So, then, while we lament the 
heathenism of Mariolatry, we can understand something 
of the way in which {t has arisen, and will not allow 
this foggy superstition to obscure the bright glory of 
the beloved Virgin Mary who was indeed blessed above 
women. How can we ever realiz3 how much we owe 
to that dear and gentle spirit who brought into the 
world of human suffering, for {ts redemption, heaven’s 
King of Glory, who watched and cared for him in the 
helpless days of infancy and through childhood’s hours 
until she saw his warfare all accomplished and his 
divinely planned work done! 

But the true song of Mary’s inner life was not alone 
the Magnificat. It is the tragedy of the Stabat Mater— 
adorned and enriched by all that musical utterance and 
expression can offer—which shows the Virgin Mother’s 
broken heart : 

‘* By the cross sad vigil keeping 
Stood the mournful mother weeping 
While on it the Saviour hung ; 
In that hour of deep distress 
Pierced the sword of bitterness 
Through her heart with sorrow wrung.”’ 
It had come at last. Years before, no doubt, in grow- 
ing childhood, the mother had told her Son of the vision 
of the angels, and the presentation in the temple, and 
the cruel prophecy of Simeon. As the boy Jesus had 
grown into manhood, caring for his widowed mother, 
guarding her and supporting her, they had talked, no 
doubt, of the strange past and the mysterious future. 

Better than Monica with her restored Augustine on 
the blue plains of Lombardy was the Virgin Mother 
with her sinless son in the hill country of Galilee. 
What would we not give for the privilege of lifting 
back the veil of silence which covers these memorable 
years! What would we not give for the pen of an 
Evangelist or the brush of an inspired painter to reveal 
to us that quiet home at Nazareth, with Mary walking 
with her Son at evening time over those familiar hills to 
see the neighbors and cousins of ber family, or caress- 
ing the tired brow of her darling one after some hard 
day’s lorg stretch of toil! Who would not give al! the 
other knowledge he possessed for one long and true 
description of the Saviour’s boy life with his dearest 
mother in their humble home at Nazsreth ! 


TE. 
TH MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS 


‘*Hall, Mary! That holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” This is what 
we mean when we say,\in the Apostle’s Creed, ‘I 
belleve in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

We mean that the divine wholeness or completeness 
of God’s nature was in Christ. God was in human life 
in his own world as he had never been before. The 
divine wealth and largeness of hope was contained in 
the angel’s salutation to this humble Jewish mafden. 

Divine power was in Christ as the creative power of 
nature is hidden in the secret, silent forces of spring- 
time. God was conceived in Carist as the apple blos3om 
of June is conceived in the root of the lesfi2ss tree in 
March ; as the perfume of the violet In the mossy bank 
is conceived in the green plant which awakens to life at 
the touch of the April shower; as painting was con- 
ceived in the infant Raphael, as music was conceived 
in the sleeping Mozart or the boy Beethoven. This 
divine power of God was given to the world in the birth 
of Jesus ; his divine character reached its human culm!- 
nation in the tragedy of the crucifixion ; his superhuman 


life showed itself at the triumph of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension; his divineness was manifested in the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, as 
the emphatic verdict of God to the meaning of his life. 
And thus every step in the Christian year makes 
emphatic that central fact of Caristlanity which shines 
forth resplendent at Christmas time—Emmanu-3], God 
with us. 

But the mystery of Christmas is in human life only 
the mystery of God’s Incarnation in material life. God 
is conceived in nature every spring-time ; God 1s con. 
ceived in humanity again every Christmas-time ! 


IV. 
CHRISTENDOM 8 HYMNS TO CHRIST, 

Martin Luther sang his Christmas carols in the streets of 
Eisenach, and in the home of Conrad and Ursula Cotta. 
Milton has given us his matchless ode on ‘‘ The Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity.” Mrs. Browning has enriched 
English literature with her song of the ‘‘ Virgin Mother 
to the Child Jesus,” The many holiday books at this sea- 
son give us many rare and exqulsite selections from the 
poets of Christendom on the birthday of Christ. The 
Latin hymn, the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” is ahymn of triumph. 
Dr. Sears’s wonderful hymn, ‘‘It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” is a revelation of the human heart’s hope 
and bewilderment in the midst of life’s burdens. But 
was anything ever written more full of childhood’s 
spirit at this happy season than the ‘*Child’s Hymn to 
Christ ” by Turner Palgrave ? 


** Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wert a little one like me, 
When I wake or go to bed, 
Lay thy hands about my head ; 
Let me feel thee very near, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 


‘* Be beside me in the light, 
Close by me through all the night ; 
Make me gentle, kind, and trne— 
Do what mother bids me do ; 
Help and cheer me when | fret, 
And forgive when I| forget. 


** Once wert thou in cradle laid— 
Baby bright in manger shade, 
With the oxen and the cows, 

And the lambs outside the house : 
Now thon art above the sky ; 
Canst thou hear thy children cry? 


‘* Thou art nearer when we pray, 
Since thou art so far away ; 
Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wert a little one like me !’’ 








THE ETERNAL SPIRIT. 


By rue Rev. Puriurrs Brooks, D.D 


** And this {s life eternal, that they might kiow thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”’"— John xvil., 3. 
HEN Jesus said these words, the transitoriness 
VW of life was pressing upon him and his disci. 
ples. The words are part of the prayer which he 
prayed to his Father at the table of the Passover Supper. 
He had told his disciples that he was to leave them. All 
their life together was hurrying to its end. Have you 
never heard suddenly that some state of things which 
had lasted long, and been full of happiness, was to be 
broken up? and do you remember how everything 
belonging to it flashed into sudden brightness? The 
association, the sympathy, over which the knife was 
hanging, never seemed so dear—the comfortable sur- 
roundings had never seemed so necessary as now in the 
prophecy of thelr removal. A sickening, despairing 
sense of instability seemed to come over you, and to 
cloudeverything. Nothing seemed permanent or trust- 
worthy. If you remember that, you know how these 
disciples felt. Life had been shattered into dust, or 
melted into mist, for them by Jesus’s words. And then, 
when life seemed fraflest and most unreliable, they 
heard him praying these other words to God: ‘‘ This 
is Life eternal’ The assertion of a sort of life, some- 
thing in life, which lasted and did not go to pleces—the 
calm reminder that in the midst of all unstableness there 
was in man’s thought and being that which could not 
perish, but must go on forever, musthave come {fn very 
solidly and nobly. So often when we are most conscious 
of mortality, when disease is trlumphing over that 
which disease can touch, when the ruins of what was 
fairest are all about our feet, a single word, the least 
reminder of that which is immortal, restores us, puts 
strength into our feeble knees again, and courage into 
our frightened hearts. 

What ifs it, then, whose eternity Jesus proclaims so 
confidently ? When everything else stops, what {fs it 
that goes on ? When everything else decays, what is it 
that is imperishable ? What is the core of permanence 
in this nebulous and shifting life? Jesus says it is the 





knowledge of God and of himself—‘‘ To know thee, the 


only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

Now, remember that the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus Carist must mean, and in the Bible always does 
mean, & personal relationship with God and Christ. It 
{is not mere abiolute knowledge. Man cannot know 
God absolutely, but only as God relates himself to him. 
It is what he 1s ¢o ws, not what he is in himself, that we 
may know of God. So that io know Christ and God Is 
to have to do with Carist and God in the way of love 
and service. And Jesus ssys that the permanent part 
of our life—that which 1s eternal, that which must last, 
and cannot perish—{fs the part which has to do with 
God. Is not that his meaning ? 

Here is a very clear and simple test of all our life. 
Our houses must decay. What is there in them that 
will last ? That which had to do with God. Not their 
bricks and mortar, but the tempers and the hearts that 
were cultivated in them. Our instiiutions will perlsh— 
even the systems of our churches and the machineries 
of all our sacred things. But that which really knew 
God in them, the spiritual life which they enshrined, no 
tooth of time can touch. Our friendships have a prom 
ise of permanence only «5 they are real spiritual fati- 
macies knit in with one common union to God. The 
closest earthly ties, of husband and wife, of father and 
child—I know no reason to believe that they can outlast 
this natural state save as they themselves are more than 
natural, and bind the spirits to each other. Every- 
where the body of things shall perish, and the soul, 
which alone knows and has conscious relations with 
God, laste. Everywhere thia is the only life eternal, to 
know God 

There is, then, something which {s eternal if men only 
knew it rightly ; something which decay cannot touch, 
something which goes through death as the sun goes 
through a cloud and comes out clear upon the other 
side. When we fasten our thoughts on this, how it 
changes the whole aspect of the lives and deaths of 
men! Here is a poor holy man dying. How little 
difference death makes to him! How little change 
between the moment when he draws his last breath 
here and the moment when he breathes the new ether of 
the life beyond ! Remember, he fg to keep all that has 
to do with God and to lose all the rest. What is there 
for him to lose? His whole life has been lived with 
God. How much there is that he will keep! All his 
life is eternal. But another man, so much richer, lies 
dying in the next house at the same time. What an 
enormous change death Is tohim! All his life has been 
worldly. What is there that he can keep ? How almost 
everything he must lose! How all that he has had seems 
to be mortal, grows colorless and threatens to die as he 
comes into the atmosphere of death ! When we see how 
generally death seems to exchange the lots of men, 
making the rich seem poor and the poor seen rich, it 
makes the river that we all must cross seem like that 
stream in Greece of which the ancients told this fable, 
that it kindled every unlighted torch which was dipped 
into it, and quenched every torch which was already 
lighted. 

We have seen, then, that there is a thread of eternity 
running through human lives, something in all their 
transitoriness which must endure. A man may not 
know in his own life what itis. He may have no such 
spiritual perception as lets him accurately feel the 
difference of quality between an act of love and an act 
of selfishness. It may be that only in the loosing of 
the silver cord that itsclose-twined strands can be un- 
twisted and distinguished from each other. It may be 
that the tares and wheat must grow together till the 
harvest before they can be separated ; but none the Jess 
{a it true that between the acts which you do runs this 
enormous diffsrence: one {is an act which shall be 
over forever before the quick eye can fairly see that it 
is done; the other is an act which shall go on forever, 
and be as much alive as now when eternity itself shall 
have grown old. 

And this reminds us again of another truth, which we 
cannot be reminded of too often; or, rather, this is 
another way of stating the truth that eternity is nota 
mere privilege given tocertain things and certain people. 
The eternal part of us {s not that which God shall choose 
at some future day to endow with everlasting life. 
Eternity is a true quality io the thing itself. That which 
is to exist forever has now in it the essence of {te immor- 
tality. It is nobler now than the perishable thing 
beside it. It not merely is to be, it is, eternal. The 
power of the endless life is the power of the present 
life. That part of us which {is to outlive the grave, and 
to goon and on and on into a length of life where the 
imagination and the faith ache when tkey try to follow 
it, is to have that superior continuance only because it 
has now a superior nature, and is to be the permanent 
part of us because it is now the great and significant and 
important part of us. 

There 14 always a tendency in religious thought, with 
{ta strong drawing toward the world to come, to throw 
itself forward into the future, to imagine conditions 
there which have no wot or reason in the present, and 
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mportance now were by some change of circu mstances 
to come out into supreme importance by and by. That 
cannot beso. If it is our relationship to God that is to 
make us live forever, that relationship must be at the 
bottom ef our lifenow. If our religion or connection 
with him is to produces our future life, i: ought to, Li 
alone worthily can, shep3 our present life. Taat which 
is to run out longest musi first bs down eeepest in us. 

This really brings ms to what I wanted to preach 
about this morning, although, letting myseif be delayed 
by thoughts that came up by the way, I have been thus 
long in reaching it. It is the regulative and shaping 
power of a Christian faith in this life. Ihave tried to 
show you that what is to be eternal in the future must 
be deepest and strongesi in tue present. But so many 
men seem to think of religion as something that belongs 
to heaven. Some dsy, when we come there, it wiil be ef 
all importance to u3 whether we know God and Christ ; 
but now it seems as if other knowledges were more 
immediately necessary, more absolutely indispensable. I 
wish that I could show such men what a principle ef 
ife the Christian faith is here and now ; how it touches 
and transforms the obstacles which they meet every 
day ; how it supplies exactly tha deficlencles which they 
are recognising every day ia their own lives. Tae 
Onristian faith—by that I mean, remember, simply this : 
the strong desire to serve God out of loving gratitude for 
the redemption of Carist. 

Let me try to do this. My dear friends, I cannot tell 
you how earnestly I want to do ft. I do not speak of 
the way in whieh the Obristian faith arms a man in the 
few great, terrible temptatiors of his life I do not 
speak of flagrant vices, of the power that Cirist has to 
order a man’s furious pasalons down. I speak of those 
constant di fisiencies of moral p> wer whica are recurring 
every day. They are what wear us out in time; they 
are the dally demoral!zation of a'l of us I appeal to 
your own consclences to recognu!z> them as I speak, and 
then I beg you to see whether {t would not lift a msn 
out ef all of them if he had the impulse of a redeemad 
soul serving God out of love; whetker this would not 
be to him eternal life, to know God and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent. 

What ara the great deficiencies of dal'y moral life? I 
mention first the difficult balancs of responiiblity. 
Men know what duty ts, but the balance, the evan, steady 
pressure of duty upon the whole surfaco of a man’s 
life, is something which though'ful men are al ways milas- 
ing, and wishing for in vain. Tho tendency of duty is 
to concentrate its force in blows whica strike with epe- 
olal and temporary force on soms littl: spot of a man’s 
life. Ona one day the sense of responsldill'y is over- 
whelming. The next day itisall gone. Tats thing or 
that thing I feel a tremendous compulsion driving me to 
do. There are other things (just a3 much my duty) I 
leave undone week a‘ter week without a pang. The 
oon« quence is doubly bad. Some tasks are wholly neg- 
lected, and others are donc under a burden and a strale 
which exhausts us. Our life grows all spasmodic. F-- 
verish, excited, anxious consclentiousnesa {3 constartly 
alternating listless self-indu!genoe and indifference. We 
are driven all crazy with our work today, and t- 
morrow morning we are lying in the sun as if there 
were no work to do under the heavens. DT» you not 
know that life? Itiswhat Wordsworth describes In his 
great ode of Duty : 

‘“* Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires ; 

My hopes no more must change their name ; 

1 long for a repose that ever is the same.’’ 
I know ycu understand it. Iknow that there are 
thoughtful men and women here who would valus it 
above every boon, who would be happy over it beyond 
all utterance, with a new sort of peaccful jy, if there 
could be given them to-day some power which, with 
broad, even weight, should press every duty lato is 
place, crowding as steadily upon the little as upon the 
large, coming down from such s height above them that 
it should be independent of their whims and moods, 
and weigh upon to-morrow and to-day alike, not spring 
ng from themselves and s9 not changing with their 
changes, not fitful and feverish, but calm, serene, efernai 
Is not that what we want? Give us that, and the 
** storm of life is past,” the haven of life is reached. We 
have entered on an unchanging and eternal life. Now 
hear our text again: ‘‘ Tais is life eternal, that they may 
know thee, the on!y true Gd, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” On, my dear friend, there is the answer 
to your longing! Tolove Godoutof gratiiuile, and to 
want to serve him out of love—there isthe rescue! The 
doing of all duty, not only for itself, but for his sake who 
wants it done, this is what puts force and pliability at 
once into duty, making it strong enough for the largest 
and supple enough for the smalisst tasks, giving it that 
power which the great steam engine has, with equal 
fidelity, to strike down a mountain and to pick up a peb- 
ble, adapting ite movements to such different work. 
‘When a man really enters intothe Redemption of Christ, 
this one change takes place in him. Do not call it vague. 
Do not call it sentimental, Itis intensely practical, I 





catches hold of the vary heartstrings, and turns him to 


another life. This {3 the change. He doss everything 
whicb he does, not because he wants to doit, ncr because 
ths world wants it, nor because it is abstractly right, 
but because bis Master and Saviour wants him to do it. 
In that one change comes caloness into his life. She 
attaine the balance of responsibility. No duty is so 
heavy a8 to burden him, and none so light as to escape 
him. All areheavy and all are light at once for Christ— 
too heavy t» bs burdensome, too light to be contemptl- 
ble. Is not that the redemption of responsibility ? 

2 Turnto another of the drfisfencies wh’ch we all 
know—'he cifficult sense of brotherhood. Weall know 
bow hard it is to Keep, not the conviction and the 
knowledge, but the cartala feeling that all these men 
about us, out to the farthest end of ths wide world, are 
our brothers, with a true cord of relationship between us 
and every one of them. I thiok that the decay of the 
power of feeling this is one of the sad things of all ad- 
vanciag life. It is not so hard for children. Youth 
has possible relations with all the universe. The young 
man has not settled yet into the fixed tastes and occuna- 
tions whizh deolde for Lim with whom he shal! have to 
do. Tae most unlikely man that comes across his path 
may be the man who la to shape his destiny. And so 
he easily strikes hands with everybody, and has a cer- 
tain supsrfielal brotherhood with every one he meets. 
But as the man grows elder, his life draws in, grows 
sharp and defiaite and settled. The man decldes just 
what he is golmg to bo, and draws the outermost cirole 
of all that he fa likely to dota life. These definitions 
limit bis intercourses aud eompantonshipa, till by and 
by he has his little clrele of assoolates, bis famiiy and 
business friends, to whom, if he is good natured, he 
wishes well, but there {3 mothiag more. He cannot 
reach out and take ina larger efrcle. Even patriotism 
is harder than it used to ba. And to let his affection go 
sweeping out to the ends of the earth and down into the 
guiter where tbe outeasts lie—this seems preposterous, 
slmost ineredible. Ab, my dear friend, that la where 
you got the lock of imeredullty, the :keptical sneer, with 
whieh you are so ready now t) greet as ridiculous any 
pretension that {t is possible for a men to count his 
fellow-men his brethren and to eare for them simply 
because they are the children of kis Father. But what 
then ? Howesn one get this thought ard trust his 
lim‘tations and In this large sense really grow humane ? 
Ah! the thought is an eternal thought ; the life which 
is lived in suck a thoucht is an eternal life. And ‘‘ this 
is life eternal, to know thee, O Father, God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thcu kast sent.” Surely that fs plain 
encuzh. I?I have lost sigbt of my brethran, I must go 
back tomy Father to fad them. It is in the Father's 
house that we must meet. I! {is possible for me to get 
a higher, broader thought of my life altogether. I am 
aot merely gatiing a living among thoss who are in the 
same trads wiih myself amd therafore in come narrow 
senso are my brethren; not merely a merchant among 
the merchants, a lawyer among the lawyers, a minister 
among the ministers. These smaller fellowships break 
open when I am real'zing the redemption of Obrist. Iam 
a sen of God, do'ng his will out of love; a son of God 
smong the sons of God—‘hat fs, a man among men. 
Every man I eee fa all thezs crowds, every man whose 
name I read ia history, or om whose gravel tread in 
some old graveyard where the tombstones and the names 
are gone ages ago, isason of Goi, too, in whom there 
was and is this same power of sarviog the Father cut of 
love. Thists the brotherhood into which we are re- 
deemed. I! you know God aad Uarist, you live iu 
these deep relaifons, in this eternal life, and so you live 
with your brethren always. I: shines {fa their faces on 
the street. {t beats into mu:ic on the pavement as the 
tumult of their footsieps streams past your door. You 
are rescued by the Son of maa into the brotherhood of 
his bretkren. 

8. Taen take another place in which the ordinary 
forese and suppites of life ci:play their insufficiency, I 
mean in the boaring of trouble, Trouble ccmes to every- 
body, and whst men ordinarily call the bearing of trou- 
ble is apt to be one of the drearlest and forlornest things 
conosivable. The tidings come to you that some nelgh- 
bor of yours hes felt the blow that sooner or later falls 
on every man, You go to him because it fs your duty, 
wondering what ycu will fad. You go reluctantly, 
fearing what you will fiad. O41, how you hate and 
dread to go into that house of tuffering, with its altered 
look, with the hush in its nofsy eatries and the darkness 
in ite suuny rooms! What you do find is apt to be one 
or the other of two things—seither a man all crushed and 
broken into fragments, with no streng'h, no courage, 
no manhood left ; or else a man proud, cold, stern, hard, 
making believe that he does not feel, puiting his sorrew 
away end trying to deceive you tato thinktog that he 
does not care. He does not susceed in deoetving you. 
Such ‘‘ making belleve’ never really makes you believe. 
You pity him all the more for the wretchedness of his 
proud, hard misery. But now neither of these men is 
really bearing his sorrow, ishe? Neither of them has 
really taken his trouble on his shoulders to carry it 





whither he pleases, taken it into his heart to give it his 
own color and meaning. Each of them in different 
ways is borne by bis sorrow. Their trouble has taken 
them upon {ts shoulders and {s carrying them off into 
despair, has taken them into its cloud and {s giving them 
its own gloominess. The man who fs hardened by sor- 
row {sas much the slave of sorrow as the man who is 
crushed by it. 

And now, what is the matter with both these men? 
Simply that they laid out a plan of life which was not 
broad enough or deep enough to have any plece for 
trouble. When they designed their lives they left sor- 
rowout. A plan they had, « certain bright philosophy 
which answered well for the surface of things ; but when 
the shock came, when the ground was opened and down 
below appeared those deepar needs which le under- 
neath all these pleasant Iives—when those needa lifted 
up their voices and cried, ‘Give us our satlafaction,” 
these men had no answer to return. So many lives are 
like ships sailing for Europe in the brilliant morning of 
& summer’s day, and by and by, when they are out in 
mid-ocean, and the night comes, and the sky and water 
both grow black, finding that they have brought no 
Ughts of any kind. They never thought of the night- 
time when the morning shone so bright. And so these 
men never thought of the profound and the eternal 
when the superficial and the temporary was so brilliant. 
And then, if I turn aside and find a man who really does 
bear his sorrow, who carries it, not jauntily as if {t bad 
no weight, but solidly and strongly as if the strength 
were equal to the weight, what is it that is different 
im him? It must be this: that he has some notion of 
life which {s large enough to take in trouble. He has 
got some idea of a government of the world so wide that 
under its great laws some parts may well suffer for the 
blessing of the whole. He has got sight of an educa- 
tion of himself so deep and thorough that it cannot 
touch only the pleasant things of life. That great, 
fatherly government is God. That deep, personal edu- 
cation is Oarist. The Onristian entere iato the pro- 
foundness of consolation because he loves his Gevernor 
and his Educator. ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ.” O my dear 
friends, however bright the day be with you now; O 
young, glad hearts in all the brilliant morning of exist- 
eace ; O ships that sail so gayly out to sea, be sure you 
have the Light on board! Be sure of that, and then go 
en. Make life as happyas you will. See every bour 
ahine with joyousmess. When the darkness comes—as 
it will surely—the light is not far off. You need not go 
te seek it. You have it with you. The darker the 
night grows the brighter that light will shine. Oaly be 
sure you take it with you now. Ba sure you take it? 
Hisa—Christ—the Light of Life. 

4, I name only one more of the manifest deficlencies 
of human life ; but it is one which presses upon us not 
occasionally, not merely in some special crisis, It is 
one whose presence we are always feeling. I know not 
what name 1o give it unless I call {t the lack of noblenass, 
There come occasional, exceptional moments in every 
man’s long life when, if only fora flash, he feels that he 
is living nobly. Something mskes him forget himeelf, 
with ardent enthuslasm fire up for a principle, with 
recklezs disregard of policy indignantly denounce a 
vice, with easy scorn push back temptation, with deep 
delight glory in some friend’s greatness, greater than 
hisown. The man is pitlable who has known no such 
moments. They stand up like peaks out of the fields of 
memory, and throw their light along the dead level of a 
life. Macy aman fs living now in the remembered radi- 
ance of some such long-gone day when he felt himself 
noble, perhspsaway back:in the war. But oneortwosuch 
days in a man’s life only show out by contrast the general 
low level at which our lives are lived. There is a little 
ness that wearles us. There is a drag to everything that 
makes us ask, ‘‘Is it worth while?’ Toere seems to be 
an endless doing of details without any attainment of 
results, an endless laying of brick with no house get- 
ting built—a calculating, selfish, sordid life." 

The elements of this vague epirit in life which we 
call nobleness seem to be chiefly these: The power of 
ideality, or the discerning of the ideas of things or 
people without being blinded by their circumstances ; 
the power of enthusiasm, or intense hops; the power 
of devotion, or of forgetting one’s self in a cause; and 
the power of indignatiop, which lifts one away from sin 
by contempt and hatred four it, not simply by fear of its 
consequences, A mean life, alow and sordid life, is low 
and sordid just because it lacks these powers. Toe man 
who cannot see through circumetances, who despairs, 
who is selfish, and who dreads not sin, but pain—he is 
your ignoble man, and {t is the extent to which all there 
ignoble things are in all our lives that makes our igno- 
blenees. But take a really noble life, and out of these 
elements there comes a certain exaltation into every- 
thing it says and does. It seems to walk on higher 
ground, to breathe loftier air. It lightens a room or 
another life when it comes into it. Paul was a noble 
man—idealist, enthusiast, devoted, indignant, a great 
lover and a great hater. And the life of Jesus crowng 
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the summit of all human‘nobleness : ineight,"enthusiasm, 
devotion, indignation—he lived in these cyntinually. 

Have I not already suggested what I wou'd aay next ? 
that all theze qualities which make up ncbleness must 
become permanent and constant in «ny man who really 
knows snd loves God and Jesus Carlet. B3a Carlatlan 
constantly, and you must ba noble constantly. Many 
have called themselves Carlstlans and bzen the meanest 
among men ; but none the less, all the more certafaly, I 
say, Bo @ Caristlan. Kaow Cnrisi’s redemption, and, 
seeing all things redeemed fu him, thelr possibilities, 
their ideas, must shine out to you. Uatie your life to 
God’s, and it must glow with the enthusiasm of his cer- 
tain hopes. Give yourself up to your Redoemer, and 
you must be rescued from selfishness Love (+d, and 
you must hate his enemies, treading eln under foot with 
all his contempt and indignation. Ah! with all the 
sordidness among us, there silJl are moble men and 
women in the world. S ome ef them ara rich and same 
are poor, Tost makes no diffzrence. Tey talk all lan- 
guages. They wear a!] kinds of clothes. They hide 
thelr nobleness under various disguises, but it finds its 
way through them all, And the power of the nobieness 
in all of them—that which makes them fine, pure, 
dignified, serene, eternal—is everywhere the same: the 
knowledge of God and Carist. The lofty life fs that 
which, dedicated to the Saviour out of love, has been 
taken up with him into heaven, and is hid with Carlst 
in God. 

Thus, ther, I have passed through the ground wh'ek I 
proposed. Sze where our thought has led us. Taere 
are Gertaln groat defec’s in human life: the lack of 
even responsibility ; the lack of brotherhood; the lack 
of strength in trouble ; the lack of nobleness. Because 
of these great lacks, our life grows shallow, weak, aud 
meager. But, at the bottom, all of these are a lack of 
profoundness, a defect of the serlous aud of the eternal 
in our lives. That comes to 3 man when, resoued by 
Christ from sin, he gives himself up to the Obrist who has 
redeemed him. This is life etexsaal, to know Obrist and 
God. 

Ah, brethren ! {t will not do to filng all the precious 
work of Christ off into an eternity uerealimed and indis- 
tinct. Vow, here, he saves us. This Caristiaa man who 
even now does every duty for his Lord, and honors all 
his brethren, and takes the trouble that fa sent him, aud 
understands it and bears it, and sues and is clothed 
with nobleness as the stars issue and are elothed with 
light—is not that man saved already ? Must he walt 
for the other side of the river before he reaches the ful 
fillment of the promise that ‘‘ he shall walk with Christ 
in white”? No, indeed! Vow ia tke secepted time, 
Now 1a the day of salvation. Not far away, but here la 
your own homes, fn your familiar works, dear friends, 
wherever Christ can come, you can krow him, and enter 
into the eternal life by him. 

And yet, far away, too, there is something which there 
is not now to urge us on. This is the beginning, but 
there is much more before the end. The deeper we 
know God and Christ, the stronger and richer grows 
our eternal life. When we come to that Heaven where 
the Lord God and the Lamb are tke one light and 
glory, then in perfect knowledge perfeot life shal) come. 
It begins here. Death has no power to intercept it for 
a second, and it goes on to completeness before the 
throne of God. May He grant it to us all! 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 
PART II. 
By tae Rev. Georce F, Pentecost, D.D. 


N the morning after the interview described in the 
last chapter I awakened wita a great burden on my 
heart for our friend. At the breakfast table I mentioned 
my anxiety to the pastor, and asked him ff he thought 
{t would be wise for me to call upon Mr. L, He seemed 
equally anxious and thought I ought to go and see him, 
especially since I was so strongly led and so heavily 
burdened for him. It was decided that it would not be 
wise to visit him at his place of business, as the oppor- 
tunity for a quiet conversation would not probably 
present itself, I ascertained that {t was his habit to go 
to his dinner about midday and spead st least an hour at 
home before returning to his store, I confess! falta 
great hesitancy and was very reluctant to make the call. 
I feared that I might by my peraistence strengthen him in 
his deterroination not to deelde for Chriat under press- 
ure; that perhaps it would be better to leave the matter 
asit was. I reasoned with myself that I had said and 
done ali that I could, and that he had requested me not 
to speak to him further on the subject. My reeponelbt!- 
ity wasat an end, At the seme time my anxiety and 
distress of mind were great, and all my reasoning only 
seemed to strengthen ihe conviction that I ought to go 
and see him at his home. Thus I battled with myself ali 
the morning. I took along walk, as my wont was, and 
came back to my temporary home near the hour of noon 
more deeply troubled than ever before. So, after a 
hasty and early lunch, I had a little quiet_ season of 
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prayer in my own rcom for God’s biessing and help in 
my mission, and then started for Mr. L’s house. It was 
a handsome residence in the best part of the city. AsI 
drew near, my heart beat with excitement. I felt that a 
,oul was hanging in the balance of thls visit. I was 
either to make or mar the work of God by this call. I 
rang the door-bell, and a servant came. To my inquiry 
she told me that Mr. L. was at home, and invited me 
into the drawing-room 

Ia a few moments Mr. L. made his appearance, and 
greeted me with politeness, though not with cordiality. 
Ha invited me to be seated, which I prompily responded 
to, aud he took a chair some distance from me—rathar 
too far away tor a clos3 p2rzonal talk. However, I made 
the best of the sit ation, and “opened the conversation 
at oncs, 

“Mr L,’ I began, ‘‘I trust you will not regard my 
call as an intrusion; but the fact fs, I am under a great 
pressure of whatI belleve to ba the Spirit of God. 
You have been constantly on my mind and heart since 
last night, and, as nearly as 1 can interpret my own con- 
sclousnees, { am here because the Spirit of God has 
bidden me come. If you do not forbid me, I would 
very much like to have one more conversation with you 
about your soul, and the duty of oonfesslng Carist 
before men. I believe that God has deeply convic'ed 
you of your sip, that he {is calling you to repentance 
and faith, and to open discipleship of Jesus Carlst. 
Maay of your Christian friends are earnestly praying 
for you; you are yourself not satisfied with your 
present position; God bas given you an especial chal 
lenge to faith and confession, ju the step taken last 
night by ycur s0n and his wife. My solema conviction 
{s that your last call to salvation has come, and that ff 
you do not yield your heart and life to God now, you 
will never do it. I believa that you will lapse into 
indifference and die without ‘ bands,’ as men do whom 
the Spirit of God has ceased striving with. You are at 
that period of life when few men are brought under 
conviction by the Holy Ghost. Not one man in a 
thousand who has reached your age without confessing 
Christ is ever converted. It isa special mark of the divine 
favor that you have during the last week been awakened 
to consider the great question of your soul’s salvation. 
This, Mr. L., is my message to you tc-day. I have 
come reluctantly only because I hesitate to istruve 
myself upon you, but I have come in obedience to God's 
Spirit. If you do not wish to converse with me, ard 
still feel that my urging this matter ts distasteful to 
you, I will say no more, but drop the whole matter 
finally, and leave you to settle your relations to God as 
best you may ; meantime hoplag that he may use some 
one else to point cut to you the way of life more skill- 
fully than I seem able to do.” 

I waited with some anxiety for his reply. During 
my somewhat lengthy address to him, he had sat with 
his eyes cast down on the floor, his hands nervoualy 
clasping and usclasping themselves upon eash other. 
After a moment’s time, In which he seamed to be swal- 
lowing some sudden emotion, he looked up. His eyes 
were swimming in tears, and again his lips were tremu 
lous with suppressed feeling. He said : 

‘‘Mr, Pentecost, your visit is a surprise to me. Iwas 
not looking for you. I hardly know what to say to 
you. I thank you at least for your interest, and do not 
in any case regard your call as an intrusion. How 
could 1? No man can be indifferent to or offended 
with another for taking such an interest in him as you 
seem to take in me.” 

Here he stopped, apparently not know!ng what to 
say next. 80, to relieve the awkwardness of the situa. 
tion, I remarked : 

‘*T thank you very much, my friend, for your cour- 
teons reception, and most sincerely hope that our 
conversation, if you allow it, may lead to a decision on 
your part which wili be for your everlasting peace. 
May I ask you, Mr. L., if you have thought over our 
conversation of last evening, or, indeed, over the whole 
matter of your relations with God ; and, if so, have you 
reached any conclusion or come to any decision ?” 

‘* That I have thought over the matter [ cannot deny ; 
perhaps more than I know myself. That I have reached 
any conclusion as to what my duty is, I cannot say that 
I have. I think I want to do what is right. It hes 
always been the leading principle of my life to ascertain 
what fs right and then do it. I hare tried to follow 
this rule ia all my relations in life. I do not see my 
way clear to do what you and other friends wish me to 
do. In my present state of mind I do not think it 
would be right for me todoso. Iam a very cautious 
man, Mr. Pentecost, ard never do anything hastily ; 
and especially am I disinclined to take any has'y step 
in the matter of religion. Tals ts a subjsct that requires 
grave consideration, and that cannot be given in an 
hour or a day.” 

Here was the old plea for a more convenient reason, 
for delay and procrastination, 

‘* Mr, L., you have the reputation among your friends 
of being an upright man in business, honest in all your 





dealings with your fellow-men, and prompt in the dis- 





charge of every obligation resting upon you, whether 
in business or social relations.” 

I watted for him to make some reply to this statc ment. 
Ha looked a little przz’ed, as though not q ute under- 
standing the drift of my remark. Then he answered : 

‘Mr. Pentecost, when I said a few moments ago that 
it was my aim always to flad out what was right for me 
to do and then co it, I did not wish or mean to sound my 
own praise ; indeed, a man deserves no praise for alm- 
ply doing whatisright. If my nelghbors and friends 
give me suck a name as you say they do, I am gratiied 
at the'r good ogipion of me, and shall endeavor to be 
worthy of thelr coxcfidence ; but I do not eee exactly 
whct bearing that has upon the question between us. 

‘My friend, it has this bearlag. You acknowledge 
your obligations in e)] your human relations, and it has 
been the endeavor and, in a ccrtain serge, the pride of 
your life to discharge those obligations faithfully. In 
business you owe no man anything ; and In other mat- 
ters ycu seek an ¢(;1al exemption from debt by discharg- 
log all claims upon you, in respect of society and clt’z2n- 
ship. Now, msy I not ask if your obligation to God {s 
not higher, cr say at least a3 Ligh and binding, as those 
you owe to men?’ 

‘* Most cartainly ; and in discharging my duty to my 
fellow-men I have supposed that I was di charging my 
duty to God.” 

‘* Mr. L, no donbt you sre discharging a part of your 
duty to God In beiug a true maa among man ; but God 
has certain claims upon you entirely independent of, and 
much higher than, any duty youowe tomen. Youare 
related to him independently of all your other relations. 
You owe him loyalty as your Creator ; you owe him 
gratitude as your Providence ; and you owe him love 
acd whole-hearted consecration as your Redeemer. I 
speak to you, not as askeptic, but as one who acknowl- 
edges the truth of Crristlanity ; as one who belleves 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, that he came into 
the world to save sinners, and that he rightfully and 
graciously seeks to reconcile you to God and to enlist 
you asa disciple. Am I right in supposing that you so 
acknowledge the truth and clalms of God upon you ?” 

“‘T have no wish to deny such claims, and I am 
frank to acknowledge that I accept the Gospel as the 
revelation of God to man, and I belleve that Jesus 
Christ is the Soa of God.” 

“Then, my friend, let me ask ycu, have you met 
and discharged your duty to God as set forth in the 
Gospel and the commandmen's of Jesus Christ, with 
the same fidelity and devotion to principle that you 
practice in respsct to men? That is, 1 mean, if you 
knew that you cwed any man a sum of money and you 
had the ability to pay it, you would not hesitate and 
debate day after day and year after year with yourself 
as to whether you would discharge that debt ?” 

‘Certainly not. I am proud to gsy that I owe no 
man money. It is one of my principles in business 
never to go Into debt. I buy all my goods for cash, 
and never give a note under any circumstances. I 
could not sleep comfortably over night if I knew that I 
owed avy man anything.” 

‘*But you have been owing God and his Christ your- 
self all your life. He asks as his right, he invites you 
out of his love and grace, that you become his child and 
disciple. You owe him absolute obedience, and you 
are and have, al] your life, been living in disobedience. 
Under the Law ycu owe absolute obedience which you 
admit you bave not rendered. Under the Gospel, God 
in Christ proclaims your forgiveness and asks that you 
accept life and sonship as his gift through falth in Jesus 

Jorist, and that you confess him before men. Noneof 
these things have you done. But, my friend, let me 
put it on suother ground. You do not deny that you 
are a sluner, in some respect, and, if a sinner in any 
least degree, you need forgiveness and justification. 
You cannot forgive your own sins, nor can you by 
honesty toward men justify yourself before God. 
There is but one way of justification, and that is 
through faith in Jasus Carist. This you refuse. Ina 
word, ‘you tw1// not come unto him that you may have 
life,’ ag be said to the Jews. You live in disobedience 
to his law and you reject his mercy. How can you ssy 
that you are endeavoring to serve God, when the very 
first things in the divine service are absent from your 
life? For the very firat thing God requires of men now 
is that they belleve on Jesus Carist whom he hath sent 
a3 his rcpresentative ; nay, indeed, in whom he has 
come himself to ‘ reconcile the world to himself.’ You 
decline to be reconciled, or in any way to yield to his 
claims efiher under the Law or the Gospel. How do you 
reconcile this with your principle of ‘finding out what 
fa right and then doing the right ;’ or do you lay this 
down as a rule to be applled to your deslings with men, 
but not to cover your relations to God ?” 

“Mr, Pentecost, I think you are a little hard on me, 
and make me out a worss man than I am. It is true 
that I have never made any ‘profession of religion,’ 
but I have always tried to live uprightly, and have 
done what I cou'd to help on the cause of Christ. I do 
not consider myself an enemy of God by any means, 
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and I trust some day that I may be able to take the step 
which you and my friends are so anxious to have me 
take ; but I am not prepared to take that step now. I 
am not indifferent, and I trust you wil! not think me 80. 
How could I be ?” 

Here he paused for a moment, as if some fresh current 
of thought had started in his mind. His voice became 
choked with emotion, his eyes filled with tears, and he 
bit his lips as if to prevent this unusual display of feel- 
ing. I waited for him to proceed. 
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TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH IN 
TORONTO. 


VIEWS OF EX-MAYOR HOWLAND. 


TEMPERANCE lecture full of fresh points and 
A strong points was delivered in Steinway Hall, this 
city, on Tuesday evening of Jast week The announce- 
ment that the Hon. William H Howland, of Toronto, 
and the Rev. Joseph Cook, of B ston, were to address the 
meeting called forth a large audience, who listened with 
enthutiasm to the addresses which were made, though 
these lasted till well nigh eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, the son-in-law of the late 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt, in the course of « half-hour talk 
on general! principles, introduced Ex-Mayor Howland, 
a good-sized, good-looking man, whose cut of beard, 
roundness of face, and ruddiness of complexion gave 
him more the appearance of an Englishman than an 
American. He is, however, of American birth, his 
father having been born in New York State, and thence 
removed to Ontario, where he became Governor, and 
received the order of Knighthood. 

Ex-Mayor Howland, after a modest introduction, be- 
gan his address by saying that the platform upon which 
he was elected to the Mayoralty was simply this: that 
the cities cught to be governed by men who belfeve in 
God and order and decency. Heretofore, in Canada 
as well as the States, the liquor power has been willing 
to have reputable representatives sent to the State and 
National Legislatures, provided that they were allowed 
undisturbed control of the cities. They have been “‘ long- 
headed” enough to Know that If they govern the cities 
they can, through them, govern the ration. 

‘* In Canada the tavern and saloon keepers have known 
no party allegiance. They bave always had enough of 
their owa force in each party to dictate their own terms. 
They have been willing to put in nomination some tem- 
perance men ; but here they kave been careful to select 
what Lowell calls ‘‘ ginooine statesmen,” who are on 
their guard, when they have bellefs, not to believe too 
hard. In every election the liquor men of Canads, like 
the liquor men here, would have one of their own favor. 
ites nominated, and then see to it that he received a 
larger vote than auy one else, so as to furnish an object 
lesson to the party managers. Ia the canvass in which 
I was elected the people who believed in God and 
decency and order adopted the policy of their oppo- 
nents. They nominated me asa man who had never 
taken part in politics and was known to be an independ- 
ent. Party lines were totally lost sight of in the case. 
Our overwhelming victory, which was repeated at the 
succeeding city election, was due to this entire divorce- 
ment of national party politics from our municipal 
election. 

‘In the city of Toronto, where formerly we had five 
hundred drinking places, we have now but 154 of which 
150 are taverns. The saloons which we closed up we did 
not pretend to compensate, but simply took away their 
licenses. Fora while they talked loudly of resistance, 
but when the day came for the new crdinances to go in 
force, they deemed it best to submit, and the tavern. 
keepers who remained suddenly reformed and began to 
obey the laws for fesr that their licenses, too, would be 
taken away. 

“The new Canadian law gives over the power of grant- 
ing licenses to a commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario. E.ch municipality has the right of 
local option left to itself. The law requires the saloons 
to close at seven o'clock Saturday evening and remain 
closed until] six o’clock Monday morning. [Applause. ] 
This law is strictly enforced in spite of the fact that the 
German population of Toronto is as large, proportion- 
ately, asthat of New York. I have never known respect- 
able German citizsns to complain of the enforcement of 
this law. Not long since I lectured in the town of Ber 
lin, where three-fourths of the people and three-fourths 
of my audience were Germans. When I told them the 
object of the new movement, that it was not fanatical 
opposition to beer, but merely a war on the places where 
drunkards are made, they applauded my remarks. 
When I urgei them to send to the rear the disreputable 
men who had been representing them, they were as 
enthusiastic as any audience I ever addressed. 

**One law we now have in Ontario which for some 
reason none of your American statesmen would dare to 
propose, but which no reputable citizen of Canada would 
ask to have repealed, It is the law forbidding any 








tavern-keeper to hold any public office. [Long-con- 
tinued cheering | 

‘* Ontario is not the only section of Canada where po- 
litical temperance reform has taken firm hold. In Ro- 
man Catholic Quebec they have local option by parishes, 
and through the influence of the Catholic priests a large 
number of these parishes have adopted local prohibition. 
{Applause.] In the Northwest Territory statutory pro- 
hibition is in force, and the consumption of liquors has 
been reduced to two and one-quarter gallons per capita. 
In British Columbia, where there js no such law, it is 
seven gallons. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward’s Island the laws are the most stringent 
in the Dominion, and here the consumption ranges from 
one and one quarter gallons per capita to three-quarters 
of ore gallon. It is not a fact that strict temper- 
ance laws increase drinking. Social necessities must 
take the shape of law. 

‘*Inenforcing the Sunday laws we pursued the policy 
of enforcing them all, so that the liquor dealers may 
have no chance to complain of class injustice. We 
have even prohibited the street cars and cabs from run. 
ning, and the first thing I bad to rejoice over after put 
ting this law in force was the receiving of a deputation 
of livery stable emp!oyees who asked that their Sunday 
rest might be secured to them. So soon as the working. 
men found out that we ‘meant business’ in enforcing 
the Sunday laws, they turned out and helped us. We 
followed up the enforcement of the Sunday laws by 
measures favoring a Saturday half-holiday. Only a short 
time since I received a letter from the District Master 
Workman of the Kaights of Labor in which he thanked 
me, on behalf of his order, for the attitude I had taken 
on the question of Sunday labor. ‘No man,’ he said, 
‘has a right to contro] both soul and body. I look for- 
ward to a time when all workers shall have two holl- 
days ; one for God, and the other for humanity.’ 

‘* Our temperance legislation has come to stay. I de- 
cided not to be a candidate for a third term, but both of 
the candijates who wish to succeed me have declared 
themselves in favor of continuing the present polfcy of 
enforcing the laws. Our comic paper, ‘Grip,’ in a 
recent cartoon, represented the two parties by men 
swimming for dear life in the middle of a river, each 
trying to catch hold of a temperance plank as their only 
hope of galvation.” 

Ex-Mayor Howland concluded his address by an elo- 
quent appeal that temperance people should ignore party 
sffiliations in municipal elections, and unite in carrying 
on an aggressive campaign. Joseph Cook, in the short 
address wh'ch followed, said that he never had voted 
for the third party, but that he did not know that he 
never would. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the Rav. Wilbur F. 
Crafts offered a serles of resolutions demanding that 
liquor saloons be closed from six o’clock Saturday 
evening until six o’clock Monday morning, and urging 
all citizens to discountenance Sunday newspapers, 
Sunday traveling, and the opening of museums, con- 
certs halis, and libraries on Sunday. These resolutions 
were not discussed, and were accepted without oppost- 
tion. Though the great majority of those present 
would have b2en unwilling to indorse the whole of the 
platform, they were enthusiastically in favor of that 
part of it which related to temperance. 


THE CHURCH AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE good work of the Evangelical Alliance is to be 
beautifully illustrated in this city by union meet- 
ings beginning at the close of the Week of Prayer, and 
including all the Protestant evangelical denominations 
in an effort for the Christianization of their immediate 
neighbors. At the Central Congregational Church 
the adjacent Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, German 
Reformed, Presbyterian Reformed, Lutheran, and Epis- 
copal churches are to gather, under the leadership of 
the evangelist, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, who will conduct 
daily services, to which admittance will be often only by 
ticket. The plan has proved successful in other placee, 
and is in this instance projected with unanimity and 
prayerful confidence. This group of churches has for 
years past lived in fraternal fellowship and concord such 
as found expression last Monday. 

From several pulpits and otherwise the Rav. Mr. 
Wray had been announced to lecture on 2 .p at the 
Baptist church on Monday evening. By some misunder- 
standing the lecture committee was uninformed of the 
previous engagement of the church for that evening by 
the Philadelphia Choral Society, and thus at very short 
notice it became necessary to fit up the chapel for the 
lecture. With the usual neighborly freedom, the Con- 
gregations! folks were asked fora loan of chairs. Dr. 
Danforth at once replied, ‘‘ Why won’t you bring the 
people here ?” Of course they would, and did, and, the 
distance being but a tquare, the diversion was easily 
managed, and both the churches were filled. 

At the leeture some one said to his companion in the 
pew, ‘‘ What is the creed of the Oongregationalists ?” 
Tae answer was, “I do not know precisely, but I think 
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it is like that of the Presbyterians.” The incident suggests 
the need of some educational work by denominational 
papers and magazines through articles briefly expository 
of the several creeds and polities, written by representa- 
tive men belonging to the churches for which they 
speak. Mere statements of their beliefs, without note or 
comment other than an editorial emphasis of the points 
of accordance, would do very much in hastening the 
day of practical Christian unity that is even now and 
here dawning. Hope, 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SABBATH. 


N a sermon recently preached by the Rev. Ran 

dolph H. McKim, DD, at Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, he gave the following interesting account of 
the ant/quity of the record of the founding of the day 
of rest : 


** But, ancient as this record is, there is another still more 
ancient, to which we can appeal in attestation of the 
primeval character of the Sabbath. Out of the desolate 
mounds of the plains of Assyria, after a sleep of 2 500 years, 
there has arisen in this our generation a most unexpected 
witness to the ant!quity and sanctity of the Sabbath. The 
famous tablets dug by Layard out of the record chambers 
at Nineveh in 1845, and others more recently exhumed by 
Smith, have at last been made to speak, by the persever- 
ing labors of the scholars who have discovered and ap- 
plied the key to their cuneiform inscr!ptions, and, Jo! one 
of their first utterances is a testimony to the belief of 
the most ancient people on the globe that the Sabbath was 
coeval with creation. 

** Here is a tranelation recently made of a part of the in- 
scription on one of these tablets, giving the most ancient 
Assyrian tradition of the creation : 

“In the center He placed luminaries. 
The moon He appointed to rule the night 
And to wander thro’ the night, until the dawn of day. 
Every month without fail he made holy assembly days. 











On the seventh day he appointed a holiday, 
And to cease from all work He commanded. 

‘* Here, then, is a record believed by the best archmolo- 
gists to be older than Moses by at least six centuries, older 
than Abraham by at least two centuries. 

‘Tt does not stand alone. It appears that the same inde- 
fatigable explorers discovered in 1869 among the Nineveh 
tablets a religious calendar of the Assyrians, in which the 
seventh days or Sabbaths are marked out as days on which 
no work should be undertaken. Here is a translation of a 
part of the rubric of the seventh day: 

“The seventh day. A feast of Mirodac and Zir-Sanitu—a Festi- 

val. 

A Sabbath. The Prince of many nations 

The flesh of birds and cooked frults eats not. 

The garments of his body he changes not. White robes he puts 
not on. 

. . . The King in his chariot rides not. 

In royal fashion he legislates not. A place of garrison 

The General by word of mouth appoints not. 

“This record, too, is believed to be at least three centuries 
older than the record in Genesis, and it represents a tradi- 
tion much older still. 

“If there is, therefore, anything which is venerable by 
reason of its antiquity, itis theSabbath. It has been trans- 
mitted down by the broad stream of the centuries from the 
very fountain head of historic time. It forms a connecting 
link between the men of the nineteenth century and the 
earliest beginnings of the human family. Nay, it spans the 
great gulf between a world defiled and cursed by sin and 
that same world in its pristine purity and peace before ever 
the trail of the serpent »olluted it. It is, in one word, a 
relic of Paradise, and it brings us a breath of Eden. At 
the same time it is a rainbow of promise and of hope across 
the troubled waters of a sinful and weary world, giving 
assurancs of the rest that remaineth for the people of God 
in the new heavens and the new earth. Thus it is both a 
memorial of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and a prophecy of ‘ Paradise 
Regained ’”’ 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The first Christian church in the Congo Free State was 
organized in November of last year, and there are now 1,062 
converts in the Congo Mission. 


The Doan of Manchester Cathedral ( England) has accepted 
the offer of a well-known citizen to place a stained-glass 
window in Manchester Cathedral in memory of General Gor- 
don. The window consists of five lights and tracery, and 
is in memory of Gordon’s last days at Knartoum. Gordon is 
the central figure of the composition, and is represented as 
surrounded by his fellow-sufferers, who look appealingly to 
him. Above and around are angels bearing palms and 
crowns. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon at the open- 
ing of Truro Cathedral expressed the hope that prayer-meet- 
ings would be held in the beautiful edifice. 





Mr. Spurgeon has replied to the resolutions passed by his 
former students sympathiz'ng with him in his action rela- 
tive to the Baptist Union. In the course of his communica- 
tion he says: ‘‘It was incumbent upon me to leave the 
Union, as my private remonstrances to officials and my re- 
peated printed appeals to the whole -body had been of no 
avail. My standpoint had become one from which, as an 
earnest man, I could see no other course but to withdraw.”’ 
He fears that their appeals will fail, the same as his have 
done, and adds: “It isa great grief to me that hitherto 
many of our most honored friends in the Baptist Union have 
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with strong determination closed their eyes to serious diver- 
gences from truth. I doubt not that their motive has been 
in a measure laudable, for they desired to preserve peace, 
and hoped that errors which they were forced to see would 
be removed as their friends advanced in years and knowl- 
edge. But at last even these will, I trust, discover that the 
new views are not the old truth in a better dress, bat deadly 
errors with which we can have no fellowship. I regard full- 
blown ‘modern thought’ as a totally new cult, having no 
more relation to Christianity than the mist ofevenipg to the 
everlasting hills.’’ 


There has just been sold in London the chapel in which 
John Wesley first preached. His diary contains many refer- 
ences to his ministry in West Street Chapel from October 
26, 1743, when he preached his first sermon there, to Febra- 
ary, 1790, when he made his last record about preaching 
there. Besides the church pulpit and fi:tings, there remains 
in the vestry the portable pulpit which Wesley was accus- 
tomed to use when preaching in the open air. 


The Second Presbyterian Federal Assembly has been re- 
cently held in Melbourne, Australia. The Federal As- 
sembly is the result of an attempt to knit into organic unity 
all the Presbyterian churches of the Australian Colonies, 


The English Church receives in tithes about $20,000,000 a 
year. Of this amount $5,000,000 is expended in hoepitals, 
sct 09s, church building, etc., and the remaining $15,000,000 
goes to pay the salaries of the clergy. In the last meeting 
of the English Church Congress it was stated that the fate 
of the Established Church depended on the clergy. If, it 
was said, during the next ten years they showed by their 
devotion to their duty that the people of England conld not 
afford to dispense with their services, the question of dis- 
establishment would be indefinitely postponed. 


A VOICE FROM THE FIELD. 


HE following extract from a private letter from a 

missionary io the foreign feld shows how some 
missiovaries think and feel. It is by one from whom 
we have rot tefore publithed sny teetimory: 


‘*T shall be glad if the time ever comes when Christians 
will think and let think. We are getting nearer to it every 
day, but have still so much to learn! If a few of those 
men could or wou'd actually come out into the mission 
field, they would cease to think anything of much impor- 
tance except the one of teaching Christ to those who don’t 
know him ; and I am sure that, once here, they would never 
stop to ask what men believe, so long as they were teaching 
Christ as a way—the way—of salvation. My experience is 
that men who belleve in « future probation seldom preach 
{t, but are the most earnest of all in preaching a present 
salvation.” 














CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns, | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


--At the adjourned session of the annual meeting of 
Piymouth Church, Brook'yn, last Friday night, a report was 
read by Professor Raymond from thse Aivisory Committee, 
in which it was stated, as being in jastice to Mr. Berry to say 
that, while he frankly acknowledged bofore he Jeft Brooklyn 
the strength of the reasons impelling him toward an accept- 
ance of a call to Plymouth Church, he gave no assurance 
which could hinder his full and free consideration of the 
whole case after he had reached home. The committee add 
that they are now prosecuting actively the suspended in- 
quiries for a successor to Mr. Baecher, using, of course, the 
utmost privacy and delicacy. It was announced that the 
memorial volume containing a record of the scenes anti 
events connected with Mr. B:echer’s death and burial would 
be published before Christmas. F. C Manvel was elected 
Clerk; Dr. W. E. McCune, Assis*‘ant Clerk; and 8. V. 
White, Treasurer. 

—A Barial Raform Association was organiz?d in Grace 
Chapel in this city last week, Monday. Bishop Potter was 
el.cted President. Among the reforms advocated are: 
economy and simplicity, plain hearses, disuse of crape and 
funeral trappings, disuse of elaborate floral decorations, 
the early interment of the body in soil sufficient and 
suitable for its resolution into its ultimate elements, and the 
use of such materials for the coffia as will rapidly decay 
after burial. 

—A great Salvation Army demonstration was held in this 
city last week in the Jane Street Temple. Marshal Booth, 
the head of the Army in the United States, gave a summary 
of the work done In this country, and emphatically declared 
that the Salvation Army was “for prohibition every time.”’ 
Dr. McGlynn was present at the meeting. 

—The American Church Missionary Society held its 
annual meeting at the Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
last week. Bishop Whitaker presided. The association 
elected the Hon. John W. Andrews, of Ohio, President, and 
twelve Bishops as Honorary Vice Presidents. An Executive 
Committee of nine clergymen and nine laymen was also 
chosen. This Society obtained a charter from the State of 
New York in 1860, and its object is to extend the knowledge 
of religion in accordance with the principles and doctrines 
of the Protestant Ep!ecopal Church. 

—Bishop Potter presided at the anniversary meeting of the 
Parcchisl Mission Society in Holy Trinity Church in this 
city Sunday night. Dr. Satterlee, the Rev. E. W. Warren, 
In describing 
the objeet cf the Society Dr. Sitterlee said that the real 
nature of missions here in America was an organizad effort 
to reach appeslingly the masses; that it was of the same 
nature and epirit as the English revivalism of Wesley, but 
in a different and less p2pularized form ; that its value con- 
sisted in unexpectedness, being out of the usual routine, work 


of the church ; that it was not a part of the church’s sys- 
tem, but was a spontaneons evolution. 

—The Presbytery of New York at its meeting last week 
withdrew the Presbyterian Hospital from the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Association, and the Presbyterian 
churches took up separate collections for that hosp!tal last 
Sunday. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has 
for years labored under the burden of a mortgage debt of 
$25,000. Two years ago the Rav. Alfred H. Moment was 
called to its pulpit, and, last Sanday being the second annit- 
versary of his pastorate, an appeal was made to the church 
to cancel the debt, and $27,000 was pledged for that pur- 
pose. 

—The College Students’ meeting at Dockstader’s Theater 
in this city Jast Sunday evening was addressed by Chauncey 
Shaffer on the ‘‘ Philosophy, History, and Poetry of the 
Bible.”” The speaker declared belief in the Bib'e to be 
essential to success in the legal and medical professions. 
Dr. Lewis Scudder, one of the delegation sent to Yale Col- 
lege last Sunday, made an encouraging report of the visit. 
Delegations to aid the movement at Brown University and 
Williams College were announced. 

—The Kent Street R2formed Church of Brooklyn, the 
Rev. Lawis Francis, pastor, has been reopened for worship. 

—The sale of the paws({in the Central Congregational 
Churchof Brooklyn last week was highly successful. The 
revenue therefrom this year will be about $25 000 

—The Roman Catholic Cathedral of the Immaculate Con 
ception in Brooklyn is to be completed at once. The founda- 
tions of this structure were laid twenty years ago 

—Mr. Anthony Comstock spoke last week on “‘ Art and 
Morals”’ before the Baptist Mini:ters’ Conference of this 
city. Resolutions were passed stating the belief of the Con- 
ference that Mr. Comstock was doing a grat service for 
the community and for Christianity. 

—At the fortieth annua) meeting of the Evangelical Knowl- 
edge Society (Protestant Episcopal), held at the Bible House 
last week, John H. Earle waschosen President. There were 
few changes in the other officers. The Rev. W. N. McVickar, 
of Philadelphia, was placed on the Executive Committee in 
place of the Rey. Dr. Richard Newton, deceased. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The R3v. Lester L. Potter has resigned as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Hartford, Conn., on the ground 
that his views concerning baptism and close communion 
are not in agreement with the tenets held by the denomina- 
tion. 

—The First Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., 
was dedicated on November 16. The R:v. Dr. E A. Reed 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 

—The annual festival of the Eastern Connecticut Congre- 
gational Club took place in Norwich on November !4. The 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst and the Rey. W. B Wright made 
the principal addresses. 

—The Rev. M. C. Julien preached bis fifteenth anniversary 
sermon at the Trinitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass, 
on December11. Among other things he said: ‘I have 
asked myself many times the past week, Is {t possible that 
it is fifteen years since that company of delegates and minis- 
ters confirmed the choice of this church and installed me as 
pastor ? 1 well remember the examination that preceded the 
eveningservices, I had been born and bred inthe old Datch 
Church in New York, the church that boasts of remaining 
unshaken in the ancient faith. I remember there was a 
brief period of hesitation during the examination. Was it 
because my orthodoxy was of too severe atype for New 
England churches? There was always a lurking euspicion 
among the Dutch folk that the early New England theolo- 
gians were not thoroughly ‘sound.’ We can afford tolaugh 
at the old suspicilon—here where you talk as if the Puritan 
fathers were severe in their adherence to the ancient forms 
of religious belief ; for it may teach us that the only real 
orthodoxy of the Christian Church is not that which is 
crthodox in only one section of the Christian body, bat in 
which all sections are agreed.’ 

—The Harvard Congregational Church of Dorchester, 
Mass., will be dedicated on Wednesday, JDecem»er 28, 
The Rav. Alexander McKarzie, D.D., of Cambridgs, will 
preach the dedicatory sermon 

—A correspondent of the Rutland, Vt, ‘‘ Herald’’ says 
that the most singular-looking church to be found in New 
England is located in Lancaster, Mass. This edifice is fifty- 
two feet long by thirty wide. The walls are half of rough 
stone and half of wood, each five feet in height, making it 
ten feet from the ground to the eaves. The roof is of the 
common kind, without a tower, steeple, or belfry. The 
entrance is at one corner by a highly ornamented porch 
and vestibule, surmounted by a gable of a beautiful design. 
Tbe pulpit, the pews, and the ceilirg, from floor to roof, 
and the window-sash and window folding blinds, are all of 
black cherry, from a single tree that stood on the site of 
this church. The roof issupported by trusswork of beams of 
white wood, partly arched and open to the apex, and stained 
of cherry color to correspond with the work below. it is 
said that from the first day ground was broken for this 
building to its completion ten years ago no profane word 
was heard from any workman. It is amusing to hear 
remarks of strargers when passing this church. ‘'Isita 
mill? ashop? Perhaps it’s a silo. Maybe it’s an incubator 
for batching chickens.’’ This is a Swedenborgian church. 

—The Central Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Churches wa; held in Monson last week. The opening 
address was by the Rev. F.O Hall, of Fitchburg, who took 
for his subject, ‘‘ What tbe People Can Do for the Church.” 
He said, ‘‘Make the church a business institution, and 
bring the same power of organized force into the work that 
you would carry to regular business.”’ 





—By the will of the late W. R. Hill, of Sutton, Mass., 





sums of $2,000 each were left to the American Board of , 


Foreign Missions, the Home Missionary Society, the College 
and Educational Society, the Congregational Union, and to 
the Congregational Church of Grafton, Mass. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH, 

—Mr. D. L Moody its on his way to the Pacific Coast, and 
will probably spend two or three months on the Coast, 
commencing about the Ist of February. 

—Fowler Hall, the new dormitory of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago, has been dedicated. It contains 
sixty-five suits of rooms, the design being that each sta 
dent shall have tworooms. There is a bowling-alley and 
fine baths attached. The main entrance to the building is 
very beautiful, the sides being made of polished granite 
and Lisbon marble with a dado of porphyry. This entrance 
alone cost $6,000, and the cost of the whole building was 
$250,000. The morey came from the estate of Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, and, added to past gifts, makes a total of $800,000 
which the Seminary has received from Mr. McCormick and 
his family. 

—The committee appointed by the last General Assembly 
of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches to 
confer upon the proposal to reunite the two branches held 
meetings separately at Louisville, Ky., last week. The 
deliberations were secret, as were also the proceedings of a 
joint seesion. No definite action can be taken st the meet 
ing, the province of the committees being only to frame 
recommendations to be brought before the General Assem 
blies. 

—The Michigan State Sunday-School Convention was held 
in Kalamazoo last week. It was said that the ratio of 
membership of Sunday-schoolsto population has decreased 
four per cent. in Michigan in four years. 

—The Indianapolis ‘‘ Journal” tells this story as illus 
trating ‘‘a certain spirit of condescension” of Christians 
to sinners which keeps the latter ou: of the churches: ‘A 
former minister of Iadianapo'is mixed with the common 
people, and from the highways and byways drew all classes 
—gamblers, topers, Magdalens, among the rest—to hear his 
pulpit teachings. A worthy official, scandalized by this 
irruption of sinners into the sanctuary, could only gasp in 
horrified response to congratulations on the ‘drawing’ 
power of his pastor: ‘Bat think of the kind of people whe 
come !’’? 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur L'ttle, of Chicago, has been en 
gaged to preach the annual sermon at next year’s meeting 
of the American Missionary Association, at Providence, 
R. 1. 

—The?women of Grovetown, Ga., are trying to rais a 
fund to build a church in memory of Paul Hayne. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—W. H. Bolster, of the Union Church, South Weymouth, Mass., 
has declined a call from the First Church of Brockton 

—G. W. Reynolds haz been installed as pistor of the church 
in Gorbam, Me. 

—F. A. Wilson bas been called to act a3 assistant pastor to the 
Rev Smith Baker, of the First Church, Lowell, Mass 

—F. H. Adams accepts a call to Riverpoint, R. I 


—L.S. Griggs accepts a cal! to Champaign, Ill 
Pliny 8. Boyd, pastor of the shurch at Granby, Mass., died 

recently. 

—R. M. Higgins has accepted a call to the Syde Park Church, 
St. Louls, Mo 

—Homer Beach is to supply for a year the church of Jewett 
City, Conn 

—W.S. Hawkes has entered on his duties as Superintendent of 
Missions for Utah Territory 

—W.E. Davidson has been ordained and Installed a3 pastor of 


the church of Friend, Neb 
OG. E. Williams, of Ellis, Kan , has resigned. 
—Edwin E. Rogers, of East Hardwick, Vt, has accepted a call 
to the chapel of the Church of the Covenant, New York City 
—Asa P. Lyon, of Sioux Falls, Dak., accepts a call to Marshall, 
Minu 


—W. B. Wright, late of.the Berkeley Street Church of Boston, 
has accepted a call to the North Church of New Britain, Conn 
~J. A. Wells accepts a call to the churoh tn Oxford, Mich 

—Q. B. Thurston accepts a call to Pinckney, Mich. 


—J. P. Trowbridge, of West Woodsteck, Conn 
to Bethlehsm. 


, accepts a call 


Walter Rice, of Brandon, Vt., has resigned 
PRESBYTERIAN 
-W. D. Sexton, of Salem, O , has become pa:tor of the church 
at Hillsdale, M‘ch. 
—C. P. Bates was installed as pastor of tha church tn Plain 
well, Mich , on December 7 
—V.A. Lewis, of the Columbus Avenue Churchof Boston, has 
resigned. 
—S. J. Niccolls, of St. Louls, Mo, has received a call from 
the West Spruce Street Church of Philadelphia 
—William R. Taylor, of the First Dutch Reformed Church of 
Philade!phia, has accepted a call from the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. 
—H.G Pillabury was installed as pastor of the Congrega 
tional Church, Vergennes, Vt., on December 13. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. H. Vibbert, of St. James's Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ili., 
died suddenly on December 16 


—W.H. Graff has become rector of Chri-:t Church (P. BE), 
Williamsport, Mass 
—Nowell Logan will take chargs of Holy Trinity Church 


(P. E.), Vicksburg, Mo. 
—C.H W. Stocking has becoms rector of Holy Inn >cents 
Church (P. E.), Orange, N. J 


—John Lyon, pastor of the Universalist chu-ch of Bridgeport, 
Conn., died on December 14 
—A. C. White has accepted the pasto’a e of the Universalist 


churcbe: of Amesbury aud Merrimac, Mass 

—J. ¥F. Herrlich, of Grace Church, Elmira, N. Y , has accepted 
a calito St. Paal’s Church (P. E) Sacrament», Cal 

—Ira A. Priest has been installed a3 paster of the First Univer 
salist Church in Monson, Mass. 

—George D, Reed, of the Baptist Church of Orange, Mass,, has 
resigned, 
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Rooks AND Qutvors. 
CHARLES DARWIN.’ 


This work is mre “ letters” than “ life,” or perhaps 
‘we should say it is chiefly lifeas recorded in letters. 
Of the two vo'umes of five hundred and fifty pages 
each, three chapters in the first volume, comprised in 
one hundred and thir'y six pages, constitute the “life” 
as distinguished from tbe ‘‘ letters.” The first chapter 
gives an account of the Darwin family; the second, 
autobiographic recollections written by Mr. Darwin, not 
for publication but for his own children; the third, a 
chapter of ‘‘ reminiscences of my father’s every-day life,” 
written by hisson. The letters fill up the remaind>r of 
the volumes ; these are arranged partly topically, partly 
chronologically. Tae topics are, however, chronological ; 
thus we have letters growing out of and connected with 
the publication of the “‘ O-igin of Soecl«s ” and those con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Descent of Man,” eic., etc., grouped 
together. Some familiarity with the progress of patural 
sclence, and especially of evolutionary philosophy, Is 
necessary to the best understanding an! the fullest en- 
joyment of the letters, which will appeal especially to 
those who have some acquaintance both with Mr. Dar- 
win’s work and with the topics with which he treats ; 
these remarks do not, however, apply to the three chsp- 
ters, which will interest any one who {fs intere: ted in the 
siuiy of character and the process of its development 
Without attempting to eduoe from these chapters any 
particular lessons, we gather from them some facts and 
Matances of an interesting and, as it seems to us, an In- 
structive character. 

It is a matter of some surprise to find a man who wat 
not only most indefatigable in his search for truth, but 
apparently unimaginative in his dealinga with it and 
absolutely candid in all his utterances, asa child ‘‘ much 
given to inventing deliberate falsekoods, and this was 
always done for the sake of causing excitement” In 
this case the child does not seem to hava been father to 
the man. 8S me light is thrown on educational processes 
by the fa'lures and successes of the boy st school. 
He was singularly incapable of mastering any language, 
cared little for universi'y lectures, wes a great sports- 
man, wasted the thres vears spent at Cambridge, so far 
as the academical studies were ooncerned, did rot do 
much better in mathematics than in thelanguages. But 
he developed at the University the first phase of his fu- 
ture genius, a passion for collecting beetles. Hs did not 
dissect them, nor even apparently give them much study, 
for he rarely compared their extraordinary character 
with published cescrip'ions. He elves, however, a 
rather humorous illustration of hig zeal. ‘‘ Oae day, on 
tearing «ff some old bark, I saw two rare beetles, and 
seized one in each hand ; then I saw a third and new 
kind, which I could not bear te lose, so that I popped the 
one which I held In my rigat hasd into my mouth, 
A'as ! It ejacted some iateneely acrid fluid, which burnt 
my tongue, 80 that I wae forced to epit the beetle out, 
which wes lost, as was the third one.” He must have, 
however, shown some ecientific ability, as weil as some 
enthusiasm, for he became the companion of scientific 
Professors, and, without any spplication on his part, 
was suggested by Professor Henslow to go as naturalist 
in the voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle.” To his experfences in 
this nearly five years’ voyage he attributes much of his 
after ability as an observer of nature. 

Darirg the msjor psri of his life he appears to have 
been, if nota great invalid, at least subject to a contin- 
uous and persistent ‘‘ unwellness.” Three or four hours 
a day were all that he al'otted to hard work. He break- 
fasted alone sbout s quarter of cight, and went to work 
at once, ccnsidering the hour and a half between efght 
and hel’->ast nine ore of his best working time: ; from 
9:30 till 10.30 he rested, and listened to the morning 
mail, whic. was read to, not by, him, and often to psrt 
of novel ; another hour enia half of work followed, by 
which time heconsidered his day’s work over, and would 
ofter. say, in a satisfied voice, ‘‘I have done a goed 
day’s work.” A midday walk followed ; then luncheon ; 
then reading of the morning papers and his correspond- 
ence. He was remarkably considerate of all inqulrers, 
and answered all letters received, although letter-writing 
was often no small burden to him. He seems sometimes 
to have written with bis own hand, and sometimes, 
especially if the letters were long or difficult, to have 
dictated them from rough notes first made. H's letter- 
writing was followed by another period of rest, fol- 
lowed bya nap. In this he was aided by his wife's 
reading alcud, in which she went steadily on, lest the 
ceesation of the sound might awaken him. At four 
o’clock he tcck very regularly another short walk, 
regardless of weather, after which he ordinarily allowed 
himrelf snother hour for work before dinner, for which 
in later years he substituted tea. He retired early, but 
Was & pour sleeper. 








1 Lifeand Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by bis Son Francig 
Darwin. In Two Volumes. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


$4.50 





He seems to have been a man of somewhat narrow 
tas‘es; cared apparently little for Nterature, and pre- 
ferred Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell to Georges E fot; 
to art sppears to have been almost equally ind!fferent ; 
and though he was fond of listening to music at home, 
he evidently had very Ilitle understancdieg of it, for 
‘from his want of ear, be was unable to rec’gaize a 
tune when he heard !t given, but he remained constant 
to what he liked, and would often say, when an old 
favorite was played, ‘That is a fine thing; what fs {t?’ 
Even tuch liking as he had for literature and music 
seems rather to have been because they rested than be 
cause they elther inspired or fed him. That candor 
and ¢quability of temper which {s so characteristic of 
his writings ¢q tally characteriasd him in bis persona! 
intercourse. He was very fond of his children, and his 
children were very fond of him ; they lived on terms, 
es it were, of equality. ‘‘ Toe way he brcuzht us up le 
shown by a little story about my brother Laonard, which 
my father was fond of telling. He came into the 
drawing-room and found Loonard dancing about on the 
sofa, which was forbidder, forthe sabe of the eprings, 
and sald, ‘Oa, Lenny, Lenny, that’s against all rules ;’ 
and received for auswer, ‘Then I think you’d better go 
out of the room.’ I do net belleva he ever spoke an 
apgty word to any of his children !n his life ; but lam 
certain that it never entered our heads to disobey him.” 
‘ Another mark of his unbounded pstience was the 
way in which we were suffered to make raids into his 
study, w2en we had an absolute need of s*icking-plaster, 
string, pins, scissors, stamps, footrule, or hammer. 
These and other such necessarles were always to be 
found in the study, and {t was the only plece where 
there was a certalaty. We used to feel it wromz to go 
in during work-time ; still, waen the necessity ws great 
we did so. I remember his patient look when he said 
once: ‘Don’t you think yon could not come in sgain ? I 
have been interrupted very often.’ We used to creal 
going in for sticking-plaster, because he disliked to see 
that we hed cut ourselves, both for our own eskes and 
on socouat of bis acute sensitivaness to the tight of 
bloed. I well remember lurking about the paseage till 
he was eafe away, and then stealing In for the plaster |” 
These little instances are evidently typ'cal, and they 
drew ihe reader very closely to the great man of eci- 
ence. 

Like most men who concentrate thelr lives on single 
topies, when he did work he worked very hard. ‘‘ He 
would often say that saving the minutes was the way 
to get work done; he showed this love of saving the 
minutes in the difference he felt between a quarter of 
an hour end tep mizutes’ work, He never wasted afew 
spare minutes, by thinking it was not worth while to 
start to work. I have often been struck by his way of 
working up to the very limit of his strength, so that he 
suddenly stopped in dictating, with the words, ‘I 
believe I must not do any more.’ The fame great 
desire not to lore time was seen im his quick movements 
when st work.” This quickness and intensity of action 
was accompanied with indomitable perseverance. ‘ He 
often quoted the saying, ‘It is dogged as does ft,’ and 
I think doggedness expresses his frame of mind almost 
better than perseverance; perseverance seems small to 
express his almost fierce cetire to force the truth to 
reveal itself.” For neither books nor instruments had he 
aby oere, except as tools for his work. A makeshift 
of his own manufacture would serve bis purpose ag 
well as an elaborate appliance from the mechanical 
instrument meker’s shop. I? a book was too heavy for 
convenient handling, he made it without remorse into 
two volumes, by the simple expedient of cutting it in 
two. His literary etyle was the product of hard work. 
‘*He often laughed or grumbled at himself for the 
difficulty he found in writing English, saying, for 
instance, that if a bad arrangement of a sentence was 
possible, he would be sure to adopt it.” Yet this 
esiimate must be partly charged to his habit of self- 
depreciation, for certalaly his style, not only in his pud- 
ltshed works, but in his letters, is generally a mode! for 
both clearness and compactness. 

Ia his religious views he began life entirely orthodox, 
and was originally intended by his father for the 
church, but ended his life as an agnostic. His agnosti- 
cism, however, was not s0 much due to a settled con- 
viction, like that of John Stuart Mill, that the eternal, 
iavieible world transcends all knowledge, as to a vactl- 
lation between confidence in his own spiritual Intuition 
and that ecientific habit of mind which led him to test 
all statements by experiment, and to open his mind to 
all questioning and doubting. 

The secret of Mr. Darwin’s success, 20 far as we can 
judge from the very interesting revelation of his per- 
sonal character afforded by the preliminary chapters in 
these two volumes, seems to have been due to natural 
endowments which fitted him for acute observation ; to 
concentration of mind and effort along one line of ex- 
ploration ; to a serenity of disposition which he did not 
allow anything to ruffle; to an unexampled candor, 
which enabled him to make the criticisms of even his 
bliterest antagonists tributary to his eventual success ; to 





a single-heartedness and dogged perseverance in his 
pursuit of truth ; and, by no means least, toa wife who 
without apparently sharing in his pursuits, sympathized 
with him in them, and knew how, with a wifely 
self-sacrifice which carried with it no sorrow but only 
the highest joy, to be at once his m'nister and rest-giver. 
‘ No one, indeed, except my mother, knows the full 
amount of sufferlog bo endured, or the full amount of 
his wonderful patience. For all the latter years of his 
life she never left him for a night; and her days were 
so planned that all bis resting hours might be shared 
with her. She shielded him from every avoidable 
annoyance, and omitted nothing that might save him 
trouble, or prevent him becomlng cvertired, or that 
might allcviate the many discomforts of his 1)] health. 
I hesitate to epeak thus free'y of a thing so sacred asthe 
lifelong devotion which prompte! a!l this constant and 
tender care. But it is, I repzat, a principal feature of 
his life that for nearly forty years he never knew one 
day of the health of ordinary men, and that thus hia life 
was one long struggle against the weariness and sirain 
of sickness. And this cannot be told without speaking 
of the one condition which ensbled him to bear the 
strain and fight out the struggle to the end.” 

Apart from theér scientific value, of which we make 
ne attempt to Indicate here avy judgment, these volumes 
are both interesting asd valuable as a character study. 
No one can resd them without a feeling of deep 
admiraiicn, tending toward personal love, for one whose 
fatith gave 80 ifttle to support a joyous life, but whose 
spirit of courte y and candor was an example to many 
of a eoun’er and, we believe, a far truer faltb. 





FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


We cannot have too many collections of Eoglish 
verse, provided they are made with intelligence and dis- 
crimination Tne great body of Exglish poetry must 
remain for ihe most part inaccessible to many of those 
who, if time and purse permitted, would be glad to drink 
at the fountain sources. For all such an intelligent 
selection of representative verso is of rea] valus, Tae 
latest work of this kind comes from the pressof A D. F, 
Randolph & Oo. (New York), and is entitled “ Fifty 
Years of English Song-Seleciions from the P.ets of the 
Reign of Victoria” Mr. Heamry F: Randolph, the 
editor, has endeavored in these four well-printed and 
eubstantially-bound volumes to present such selections 
frem the Eaglish poetry of tae last fifty ycara as will 
develop and make clear the tendency and scopa of the 
Heglish veree of that period. The first volume is devoted 
to the earifer poets, beginning with Scuthey, and in- 
cluding the Soottish poets and the recent Irish poets, 
the purpose being to present selections from those poets 
whose reputation had been won before the reign of 
Vicsorla began. The second volume deals with the 
poets of the first half of the reign, aud with the poet- 
noveliets, beginning with Tennyson snd ending with 
Steveneon. The third volume presents the poets of the 
seoond half of the reign and the writers of vers de 
société, beginning with Matthew Arnold and closing 
with Lang and Pennell. The fourth volume ts devoted 
to the pre- Raphae‘tte brotherhood, the ballad and song 
writers, and the religious poets, beginning with Ros 
setti and ending with F. W. H Myers. It wiil beseen 
from this brlef survey that Mr. Rando]ph has covered 
a great field of poetic activity and creation, and has 
covered it very comprehensively and in a thoroughly 
catholic epirit. H's work seems to us to embody the 
broad sympathy and the thorough intelligence which 
are necessary in such an undertaking, and the result of 
his labor ig a collection which will be of very great 
service to rea ders at large, and cepecially to s udents of 
English poetry. ($5) 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Doserted Village’ furnshes a stand- 
ing temptation to fllustrators, so familiar are its lines 
and 20 suggestive are they of scenes ful! of human feel- 
ing and sentiment. The volume before us contalas six 
landscapes by M M. Taylor, which are attractive inter- 
pretations of Goldsmith's verse. Itcannct be claimed 
for them that they represent avy special poetic insight 
or any notable excellence of artistic workmanship. But 
they are, in the main, well done, and they are not un- 
worthy of a place in a very we!!-made volume. (Phil- 
adelphia : The J. B. L'ppincott Co. $3) 

** Faust : The Logend and the Poem,” does not contain, 
as its tlile might lead one to believe, the text of Goethe’s 
great work, but an account of the writing of ‘ Faust” 
and an analysis of its two parts. Hermann Faber con- 
triLutes six etchings, which fall disiinctly below the 
level of the poet's thought. They sre lacking in poetic 
feeling and in gratp of character and situation. The 
publishers have made, however, a very pretty volmre 
in spite of the weakness of the etched work. (P ila- 
dejphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.) 

Irving’s delightful legend of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” has 
made the text for 4 serles of very pleasant illustrationg 
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from the hand of Frank F. Merrill, to which the pub- 
Mishets have given a very attractive setting in a well- 
printed quarto bearing the Imptint of 8 E. Cassino 
(Boston). Anu etched portralt of Irving taken in his 
youth serves asa frontispiece. Tho story is developed 
in a series of nearly fi‘ty {llustrations, many of them full 
page and eff -ctively reproduced by the photogravure 
process. ($7) 

** Ballads of Romance and History” 1s made uo, if 
we mistake not, Of a sefles of poems which have already 
appeared in ‘‘ Wide Awake,” and which are now pre 
sented in a small quarto with abundant flustration, 
Arniong the contributors to this volume are S2san Coo- 
ldge, Mra, Whitney, Margaret J Preston, and other 
well-known writers, The illustrations are by Garrett. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $250) 

‘* My Garden” contains graceful verses by Simeon 
Tucker Clark, {llustrated by daintily drawn and dell- 
cately engraved eketches of flowers and grain by Lena J. 
R'ngueberg and F. Schuyler Matthews. The art work 
has evidently been done with great care, and fs die- 
tinctly superior to much of this kind of {)luvtration. 
The whole is handsomely printed on thick paper with 
ample margins, and bound in a cover with an elabora‘e 
design. (Beton: 8. E Cassino & Co. $4 50) 

To their elegant edition of ‘‘ Les Mi. Grables” and 
*« Monte Cristo” Messrs. George Routledge & Sons (New 
York) have now added Victor Hugo’s striking and ter- 
rible story of ‘‘ Notre Dame” in two large volumes. 
This work, like its predecessors, comes from the De 
Vinne Press, and represents the b/gh-water mark of 
careful and artistic printing. The large type, the broad 
pige, the substantial and tasteful binding, of these vol- 
umes give them an gppearance of finality. No one cer- 
talnly could desire to possess the works which have ap- 
peared in this edition in any more elegant or substantia) 
form. The fllustrations are numerous, and distinctly 
French ia tone. They do nct meet the American taste, 
but, as we have remarked before in the same connect'on, 
for that very reason they probably interpret Hugo more 
sympathetici lly. 

A very attractive and Interesting holiday publication 
is ‘‘Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales,” 
edited by the Rev. T G. Bonney. This clearly printed 
quarto gives a very entertaining sccount of the famous 
English ecclesiastical edifices, embodyiog the historical, 
descriptive, and pictorfal aspects of many of these noted 
and besutiful structures, There are numerous {llustra- 
tions, many of them half page, which place very clearly 
before the eye the architectural character'and the struct 
ural beauty of the English cathedrals. (New York: 
Carsell & Co. $5.) 

A smal! volume which no lover of good book making 
will pass without admiration isan Esgi{sh transiation 
of Girard de Nerval’s delightful story of ‘‘ Sylvie” The 
exquisite page with its clear type in narrow column, its 
wide margins, its high flafsh, the addition of forty-two 
delicate illustrations reproduced from etchings by Ra- 
daux, and a tasteful and substantial binding, conspire to 
give this little volume perfect elegance of form. Noth- 
ing more beautiful has come from any press during the 
present season, (New York: Guorge Routledge & 
Sons, $4) 


Lectures on the Ephesians. By R. W. Dale. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford.) Reading these lectures, as hearing 
one of them when delivered by Mr. Dale, impressos us with 
the difference between an Eaglish and an American con. 
gregation. There is nothing rhetoricaily attractive in the 
lectures, There is almost no illustration, and bat little 
metaphor. It almost seems as though the preacher had 
made for himself the resolve which Paul made at Cornith— 
not to know or to use the attractions of a literary style. 
Their attraction lies wholly in three elements: deep and 
earnest thought, a profound spirituality, and a perfectly 
clear but perfectly simple and plain style. He who is 
interested in Scriptural truth for its own sake—truth of 
thought and truth of life commingled—will read this vol- 
ume with satisfaction, if not with avidity. He who goes to 
books of religion either to have his imagination pleased or 
his sensibilities and emotions stimulated will not read it 
through. Weare inclined to the decided belief that English 
audiences desire the former more than American audiences 
have been thought to desire it ; while It is possibly true that 
the evident attractiveness of English preacners to Amer- 
ican churches may be due in part to the fact that American 
congregations care more for thought and life, and lees for 
dramatic entertainment, than has been supposed. As an 
interpreter, Mr. Dale treats Paul topically. He does not 
chop the Epistles into texts and spend his time in micro- 
scopic examination of words and phrases. His treatment 
is large and broad; philosophical and theological rather 
than textual and exegetical. In his theology Mr. Dale 
occapies a position midway between Old Theology and 
New Theology. He might perhaps be described as a medi- 
ator between the two schools, except that this might give 
the idea of a compromise, and he never compromises. His 
mediatorship is akin to that of our own Henry B. Smith. He 
recognizes Christian consclousness, but rather as an inter- 
preter of than as @ coequal authority with the Bible. 
Forgiveness of sins is a change in the mind of God toward 
the sinner, not a change in the minds of sinners toward 
God. The atonement involves a mystical change in the 
relations between God and man, by a substitutionary proc- 








ess; but that process is real and spiritual, not merely 
forensic; a change actually wrought In the race as the race 
is brought to be in Christ. Salvation is a raco fact, nota 
mere individual one; we ate not saved one by ons, yet one 


by one we enter, through repentance—an act of free will— ! 


into that salvation. These indicate some of ths lires of 
Me. Dale’s thought. We do not always 
interpretations, but we find them alwaya fresh, thouc4tfal, 
suggestive : in the best sense hia own, withotl being marred 
by a striving after originality. 


Life Nites ; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By Willlam Hague, 
0.D. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The sudden death of Dr. 
Haguegives a 6ad interest to this last work of hislife. The 
last word had been writteh and the last revision made. 
Bornin Westchester County, New York, and having pastor- 
ates in various parts of the country, the author was widely 
and favorably known for his zea), euergy, philanthropy, 
Christian character, and iitetary attainments. Ha bore fenit 
in his old age, beizg in hiacightieth yaat whenthis book was 
completed. It ta always profitable wren a cuitl¥ated old 
tilan, rStainioe vigor of mind, turns back to the scencs of 
his ehildhood, and reviews the story of an activa life. 
These delightful reminizeences Of old Pelham ard New 
Rochelle as they were manv years ago, Of eahool and 
academic life in old New York, of Princeton Seminary 
sixty y6éafs aso, of old Boston, and the early dsys of 
Garrison, Emerson, and kindred spirits, will revive the 
spirits of elderly readers, and ‘urnish valuable infermation 
to the younger generation. Taere was much in the strug- 
gles whose fruitage is now er joyed that ought never to be 
forgotten, and the peas of many eiderly men might well be 
employed in deliveating tae characters of men and the 
details of great events that belong to the fading years. 
This book sets a-good example for mar ¥ to follow. 


Narka, the N.kiist. By Kathleen O'Meara. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.) One suspects that the title of this 
story was choren before the p'ot was fully worked ont, as 
Narka can hardly be called a Nihiliet in any accepted senee 
Her connection with Ressian revolutionists is easusl and 
in great part accidental. The great fault of tee story is 
that it has no light and shade. The reader’s interest is 
raised to a high pitch in the firet okapter, and the almost 
painful intensity of the crisis is upheld until the last page. 
So tregical and almost sengational are the incidente of the 
plot that the author, hurried on by the etory, has tnenfliclent 
time and repose to rightly develop tho characters, one 
only, Marguorite, being satisfactorily filled out. There ara 
many side-lights thrown on Russian soctety, politics, and 
revolutionary movements, but the glimpses they give are 
too slight and shifting to be quite fair toelther radicals or 
conservatives. It should be added, however, that there is 
a certain restless vigor and passion about the story itself 
which does not admit of failing attention in the reader. 


Romanism and the Reformation. By H. Grattan Guinness. 
(New York: A.C. Armstrong & Sen ) Dr. Guinness, who is 
alarmed and distressed at the growth which the Roman 
Catholic Church has made duri-g the last half-century, es- 
pecially in his own country, finds in the prophetic writings 
of Daniel and the Arnocalypse the most trenchant of anti- 
papal arguments. He has accordingly elaborated there 
arguments in a series of popular lec'ures dsiivered last 
spring in Exeter Hall, and now sent out for a larger audl- 
ence. Withont discussing his principles of prophetic inter- 
pretation, which have probably few adherents, we doubt 
that he will lead many not otherwise fortified to avoid the 
‘‘ horned beast.’’ When he urges a return to the Reforma- 
tlon methods of dealtng with the papacy he ignores too 
much the changes which thres centuries have wrought. 


Mr. William Mathews has now published a sufficient 
number of volumes to afford the reading world ample 
material for a very definite opinion of his place and work. 
He is not in any sense an original writer, nor does his art 
entitle nim to a place among cur best essayists; but heisa 
man of large general information, of a pleasant spirit, and 
the possessor of a thorongaly interesting style. His payers 
are fall of good sense, apt quotation, available information, 
andsound comment. His latest volume, Men, Places, and 
Things (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.; $1 50), discusses such 
sabj:ct3 as Napoleon, Bulwer, Dumas, ‘* Worry,’’ ‘* Conr- 
age,” the ** Valua of Fame,” and ‘‘ Immoral Novels.”” Mr. 
Mathews covers a wide range of themes, and, whatever 
may be the limitations of his work, he is always interesting. 





Mrs. Molesworth’s latest story, Little Miss Peggy (Mac- 
millan & Co ), is qnite a3 charming as any of its predeces- 
sors. The author describes it as a ‘‘ nursery story,” and 
it will probably fiad its most deeply interested readers 
among younger caildren, differing in this respect trom some 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier stories, The charm of style, 
however, ard the bright and sunny humor of the tale will 
interest older children, and those who are still further on in 
life will not find the reading of this book in,any senso a 
penance. 





The Story of Some Famous Books. By Frederick Saunders 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) Mr. Saunders, here 
as in his previous books, has a most felicitous way of chat- 
ting in an agreeable manner of books and bookish men. 
He tel's us of the origin of many famous works, the secret 
desigus of authors, their methods, hopes, and struggles, 
interspersing quotations, extracts, incidents, and bits of 
criticism with taste and judgment. The book contains 
much curious or forgotten literary lore and will be very pleas- 
ant reading to all interested in the history of literature. 





—Walter Basant’s new book, ‘‘ The Ealogy of Richard 
Jefferice,’’ is nearly ready for publication, 


agree with his; 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, Naw York, have put into am 
extremely handsome book form A Girl’s Life Lighty Years 
Ago, @ series of chapters which have appeared in *‘‘ Sorib- 
nér’s Magszine.’,——From Macmillan & Co., New. York,!we 


have received #l zabeth Gilbert: Her Work for the Blind, by 
Frances Martin Greek Life and Thought from the Age 0 
Al:xcander to the Roman Conquest, by J. P. Mahaffy, forms a 
natural seqtiel to Professor Maheffy’s earlier work, ‘Social 


Life {in Greece from Horace to Menanier.”’ R. H. Hut- 
ton’s essays on S me of the Modern (/nides of English Thought 
in Matters of Fiuith contain a great deal of very serious and 
intelligent thinking, by the editor of the London ‘‘ Specta- 
tor.’"°——T wo new bocks of stories come from the press of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., The Vagrant, and Other Stories, by Ro- 
kolenko, and A Russian Proprietor, by Tolstoil.——G _ P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons, New York, have jast pnbilehed Dr. Edward E. 
Halo’s TAfe of George Washington Studied Anew, & popular 
account of the great patriot. The same publishers send us 
Molly, a book of poems, by Curtis May; Heart Lyrics, by 
J:asie ¥. O'Donnell, and Klocution fur Advanced Pupil, by 
John Murray. Holy Land; or, the Flight into Egypt, by 
Thomas E. Yan Bibber, is a long poem embeliished with a 
number of full-page iilustrations.——Harper & Brothers 
{ssne in hook form Mr. Hovells’s latest novel, April Hopes. 
Mr. W. P. Frith, tho well known artist, has made an inter- 
esting volame of Autobiography and Lieminiscences.——Ginn 
& Co., Boston, add to'their ‘Classics for Children’’ Ir- 
ving’s Life of Washingion, abridged for the use of schools, 
and furnished with an introduction and continuation by 
Jolin Wiske ——D, Appleton & Co. have put their imprint 
on Paul Bert’s Jntroducto) The Outlines of 
Natural Philosophy, by J. D. Everett, is prepared for the use 
of schools and general feadsrs. Weather. by Ralph Aber 
crombie, is the latest addition to the International Scientific 
Series, and is a popular exposition of the weather chargem 
The Lattyer, the Statesman, and the Solder, by George 8. 
Boutwel), eontains short articles on Choate, Webster, Lin- 
coln, and Grant. The Divine Man from the Nativity to the 
Temptation, by George Dana Boardmas, Is sufficiently de- 
ecribed by its title.——Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
have tssued a volume of short stories by C. H. W., under 
the title Five I/undred Dollars, and Other Stortes of New Eng- 
land I‘fe ——Phillips & Hunt, New Y_rk, send us Dr. Vin- 
oent’s Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-S&shoot 
Ieesons fer 1888,a popular and useful compendium for 
teachers The Rev. Dr. Sanderson has madeac llecticu 
of appropriate passages, and issued them in book form 
under the title 4 Bow in the Clud; or, Words cf Comfort 
(New York: E. B. Trest) ——Thomas Ne!son’s Sons, New 
York, send us Life, Teaching, and Works of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, arranged as a continuous narrative of the four Gos- 
pels according to the Rev 


Steps in Science 





sed Version. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Gerneral Lew Wallace has another novel half finished. 
It is to treat of the time of Mohammed. 

—Senator Ingalls fe at work on a political novel, dealing 
largely with men and events in Washington. 

—At the last meeting of the French Academy, Francis 
Parkman was the subject of various complimentary re- 
marks in an address devoted to his achievements by M. 
Geffroy, the historian. 

—Meeers. Scribner & Welford import the edition of ‘* The 
Works of William Shaksprare,’’ edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marshall. recently described in these columns. It 
is to be in eight volumes at $3 per volume. 

—On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, Professor 
Mommeen rece'ved, among other things, an address of con- 
gratulation signed by 418 learned celebrities in Germany, 
Eogland, Anstria, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, and Amer- 
ica. Accompanying this address was a bust of the ssptua- 
genatian historian. 

—The ** Andover Review ”’ of this month contains a paper 
by Professor Francis G. Peabody on the “‘ Philosophy of the 
Social Questions,” in which he’ shows the interdependence 
and correlation of such problems as those of education, 
labor, and temperance; a thoughtful and appreciative ar- 
ticle by the Rev. Charles James Wood on Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, in which an intelligent an? sympathetic analysis of the 
inner meaning and spiritual purpose of Rossetti is well 
carried ont ; a criticism of Henry George's land tax theory 
by. Mr. E. W. Bemis; an articleon ‘*Church Problems in 
Germapny;’’ the second paper on ‘‘ Paul’s}Theology,”’ by the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott ; and the usual editorial, critical, and 
review departments. 

—The ‘‘ Critic’ is to have a department devoted to In- 
ternational Copyright. It says: ‘‘This movement was 
never stronger than it is to-day ; never was there less danger 
of its ‘losing the name of action.’ Popular sentiment is 
coming powerfully to the support of those moralists who 
have striven so long to convince Congress that it has a 
higher duty to the American people than to permit literary 
robbery because stolen books are ‘ cheap.’ Hence the out- 
look for International Copyright is, brighter at the organiza- 
tion of the Fiftieth Congress than it has been in any previous 
year.’’ 

—Perhaps the most singular curiosity in the book world, 
says ‘‘The Bookworm,’’ is a volume that belongs to the 
family of the Prince de L'igns, and is now in France. It is 
entitled ‘The Passion of Christ,’? and is neither written 
nor printed. Every letter of the text is cut ontofa leaf, 
and, being interleaved with bine paper, is as easily read as 
the best print. The labor and patience bestowed upon its 
composition must have been excessive, especially when the 
precision and minuteness of the letters are considered. The 
general execution tn every respect is indeed admirable, and 
the velinm is of the most delicate and costly kind. Rudolph 
II. of Germany offered for it in 1640, 11, 0 ducats, which 
was probably equal to 60,100 at this dey 
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Jnouirinc FRienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


The question has been raised in my Sunday-school class as to 
the immediate state or condition after death. Isit asleep or 
unconscious state until the day of judgment, or are we immedi 
ately with God ? . > & S 

{t certainly is not an unconscious state. We can perhaps 
best help you by referring you to the book “‘ Beyond the 
Shadow ”’ (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York). 


H ow do we get our meaning of the wor!“ religion ’’ from its 
Latin derivation M.N.R. 

It is probably, as Cicero said, from relegere, ‘‘ to trace or 
travel back,” and refers to the search of the mind for the 
invisible cause of the phenomena of the world. Sse some 
further suggestions in Anudrews’s Lexicon. 


The question recently arose ina Sunday school, What was the 
number of Christ's followers at the time of bis death? 
** SUBSCRIBEB.”’ 
The largest number mentioned as assembled atone time 
is “‘above five hundred’ (1 Cor. xv.,6). We are not 
warranted in supposing that these were all, but how many 
more we cannot tell. 


Can you tell me what is the best system of systematic benevo 
lence now in us3, and where I can obtain sample cards, enve 
lopes, treasurer's book, etc. U wish, if possible, to introduce 
some good system into our church here with the commence- 
ment of the new year. Pastor. 

There is no *‘ best system,’’ except in the best practice of 
systematic benevolence. Each charch should make its system 
for itsel’, with an aim at the largest results possible to it tn 
its circumstances. Send tothe American Home Missionary 
Society, New York, for leaflet (No. 30), ‘‘ An Experiment 
in Systematic Giving.”’ A good way for every church is to 
make pledges annually of sc much per week to the charities 
of the church, including all the objects usually givea to 
Every person should be urged to put down something. 
These pledges should be sent to the pastor, who alone 
should know the names of contributors. He reports the 
sums to the treasurer, sub-titating numbers for the names. 
A common blank-book will keep the accounts. Each sub- 
scriber has a package of fifty-two tiny brown envelopes 
bearing his number. Oat of the aggregate of collections 
the appropriations for proper objects can be made, when 
needed, by the proper authority. For address of envelope- 
sellers, apply to any of the denominational houses. 


It is held by some persons that Jesus should not be called 
Christ when reference is had to the period of his life in the flesh, 
but only when the risen Lord is meant. Will you be kind 
enough to give an inquiring friend your opinion ? Cc. 

Jesus was not so called during his ministry, except in 
Peter’s confession (Matt. xvi., 16). Hedeclared himself the 
Christ on several occasions. There is no reason why that 
name should not be applied to him in his humillation as in 
his exaltation. 





I am a college graduate anda teacher. With a family anda 
small salary, I cannot afford to take an advanced course ata 
university. Is there any way by which, through private study 
and an examination, I can obtain the degree Ph.D.? A. 

We believe that tne best colleges reqaire residence as a 
condition. 


Can you tell me where I can obtain Mrs. Brassey's “ Voyage 
Around the World in the Yacht‘Sunbeam’”’? I have a faint 
recollection that a cheap edition was oncs published, but do not 
know by whom. I would also like to know the publishers of 
“ Great Events in History.” M. F. W. 

1 Henry Holt & Co., of New York, pablish an edition at 
$350. 2. “Great Events of the World,” by R W Brown, is 
published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, at $250. Possibly 
this is the book you want. We cannot identify it otherwise. 


Please advise the best history of America to read to a boy 
eight years old Co. 7: &. 

T. W. Higginson’s ** Young People’s History of the United 
States’’ is excellent, but perhaps a boy of eight would be 
too young to appreciate it. Arthur Gilman’s ‘ Primers of 
American History’? are good reading for children. N. 8. 
Dodge's *‘ Stories of a Grandfather about American His- 
tory ’' might answer your purpose. 


Some months ago Professor Palmer, of Harvard University 
delivered one or more lectures to his students on the doctrine 
of immortality as contaloed in Shakespeare’s sonnets, Are they 
published? If so, by whom! H.V. A. 


Professor Palmer informs us that he has not published 
suck lectures. 


Who is the auth »>r of the following lines ? 

**O hidden Love, who now art loving me! 
O wounded Love, who once wast dead for me |! 
O sun-crowned Love, who art alive for me! 
O patient Love, that wearlest not of me - 
Alone of all, thou weariest not of me— 
Oh, bear with me till I am lost in thee ! 
Oh, bear with me till lam found in thee !" 


: w.J.C. 
Please inform me in your paper where the quotation, “ He 
tempers the wird to the shorn lamb,” can be found. G. H. H 
1a Laa rence Sterne’ ** Sentimental Journey.” 


Wiil you oblige an old subscriber by giving tha address of the 
publishers of the “Lucy Books,” by Jacob Abbott? I have 
Jooked in vain fer mention of them among the advertisements. 


E. D. D. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $6. 





“The Babes inthe Wood,” inquired for in your “ notes and 
queries” Jast issue, may be found republished in *‘ Littell’s Living 
Age” for 1873 (Fifth Series, Vol. II), on p 822, cradited to 
‘Popular Rhymes.”” Some Sixth Army Corps man may give 
you the other ballad inquired for ; one of thefrarmy songs which 
was a great favorite after their return from the Shenandoah 
Valley was set to the tune of * The Lowlanis”’ Vide p. 562 of 
Benedict's ** History of Vermont in the Civil War.” * 


I desire very much to get a eopy of * The Water-Mill,”’ by 
C F Adams. Cansome one tell me where I can obtain the 
same. A.A. H 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find a copy of 
“The Silent Academy’? The scene is laid in Alexandria, 
Egypt, and a rose leaf appears most beautifully upon the scene. 

G.B. 


Will some one give me directions for mixing mustard for table 
use’ I have tried various recines, and not one comes up to 
qaality of mustard I buy ready mixed. I want to mix it myself 
for economy’ssake, Also. can any one give me directions for 
somethimg pretty and suitable to fasten in a shawl-strap to 
protect shawls and wraps from dust aud wear when traveling? 
Please give directions for material as well as for making, and 
obiige an old patron E.R. 


To Catcu Mores —A young friend who has had great success 
in catching moles gives the following directions: Tread down 
ail the mole bills, then watch, without making any notse (as the 
moles are very quick to hear the least sound), where the ground 
begins torise. Puta sharp spade into the ground qaickly behind 
the rising, and turn earth outon ground. The mole will proba- 
bly be in the spadeful of earth. Give the mole a stroke with 
spade to kill it or at least stun {t. then pat earth all back neatly. 
The moles dig ‘nearly always early in the morning, at noon, and 
at about five o’clock, and in the night at regular intervals. They 
are ravenou; creatures, and require a great deal of food. Will 
fight among themselves, and even eat each other up. As no 
answer to the question in The Christian Union has appeared, a 
lady who isaconstant reader of the paper sends the above 
directions as gained from experience on a coantry place where 
nearly all moles have been thus killed. 

In reply to the qnestion regarding Buffalo bugs. First, 
eternal vigilance—brush up, kill. and destroy most faithfully 
Then take p'ain turpentine and a paint brash; put this on floor 
ard baseboard, saturate the wood. Do the same for trunks and 
bureau drawers. Do not expect to get ‘rid of them at once or 
easily ; they are a pest, but this course will exterminate them 
sooner than anything else I know of, and I have had a serious 
experience with them. 

In reply to question regarding silk rag curtains. Directions 
for making 

SILK RAG CURTAINS 

Every scrap of silk, satin, velvet, or thin plush, whether bias 
or straight. short or long soiled cor fresh—such as pieces of old 
ribbons, old sashes furniture satins, neckties, old dreeses, etc.- 
can be used Having collected your silks, cut them in strips 
about one-half an inch wide -soft or thin silks about three- 
quarters an inch Then Jap the end of one piece on top of the 
other, say half an inch, and sew together, as you would for rag 
carpet ; be sure the sewing is strong. As you sew, roll into balls 
weighing about one pound and one ounce, as that amount 
makes asqiate yard. I sent my ballsto Mr J Ryan, 314 North 
Third Avenue, New York City, and he made them up beauti- 
fully. If your correspondent wiil send ‘a postal to him. he will 
send her his circular with full directions and suggestions for 
other things to be made of these scraps 

I do not Know the address of any firm where ribbons are sold 
by the pound, but perbaps Mr. J. Ryan does KE. M. W 


In answer to E C G.'s inqairy for author of the lines— 
“While we wait for the napkin the soup grows cold ; 
While we match the cloth the pattern is sold "— 
I have in my old ecrap-book a poem entitled ‘* Too Late,” cut 
from the New York “ Tribune ” years ago. and in that accredited 
to “ Harper's Magazine.”’ The ‘author is Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 
and four lines of it read : 
‘While we send for the napkin the soup grows cold; 
While the®bonnet is trimming the face grows old: 
When we've matched our buttons the pattern is sold, 
And everything comes too late —too jate!” 

While the lines quoted do not exactly agree, I have no doubt 
that the verses ia my book are what KE.C. G. had in mind. In 
the s:me scrap book isa poem entitled “Platonic,” by Wm B. 
Terrett. I donot know that it is the * Platonic Drift’ inquired 
for. The first Jine reads: 

“I had sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to be a maid.” 

-. we 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM.” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

An inquirer in the issue of Decemb=r 8 expresses 
a widespread misapprehension concerning the star 
which has appeared in the east in the eaily morning 
during the last three months, The star referred to 
is undoubtedly the planet Venus, and, if beauty and 
appearance in the eastern sky were the only requisites, 
she might well claim to be the star that ushered in the 
dawn of Christianity nineteen centuries ago. In obedi- 
evca to the planetary laws, however, Venus will daily 
draw nearét to the sua until July, when she disappears 
in his beams, to emerge a few weeks later as an evening 
atar, setting after the sun 

The 8)-called Star of Bsthlehem, which the curious 
have been {mpatiently awaiting and frequently sn- 
nouncing as visib.e durieg the present year, has not yet 
manifested itself, as such, to the telesc»pes of #s:rono- 
mers, and there fs much eclentific skepticism regarding 
{ts reappearance at all. 

The foundation for the qaite general belief among 
the laity that a new star will shine forth within a year 
or two is simply this: The anclent recor’s show that 
new stars appeared in the years ap. 945, 1264 and 
1572. The great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, 





studied the varied phenomena of appearance at the last- 
named date, and his observations of the wonderful 
spectacle fi!] a large volume. 

He first observed the star in November, 1572 and 
followed it through its increasing brilllance until it sur- 
passed Jupiter, and was visible even in the @aytime, and 
then through its decline to its final disappearance in 
March, 157 He made careful measurements of its 
distance from other stars in Cassiopefa, and modern 
telescopes readily find a star of the eleventh magnitude 
near that place—a star, however, which manifests no 
disposition to gain notoriety by a sudden outburst. 

It will be seen that the interva's between the three 
recorded appearances range from 319 to about 309 years, 
and, taking the average as 314 years, the star should 
appear about 1887, to gratify the expectation of wonder- 
seekers. The only basis for the belief that this was the 
Star of Beth'ehem ltes in the fact that 945 is nearly 
divisible by 314—which would bring the first appear 
ance within a few years of the baginning of the Chrie- 
tlan era, and would make the appearance in 945 the 
fourth, the second and third belng cons{dered as unre 
corded. 

The fallactes of this theory— which has been given at 
{ts best—may be readily uaderstood. 

The apparition of a new star in the heavens is not a 
very remarkable occurrence. It is said that such a 
phenomenon in the second century nc (confirmed by 
the Chinese records) {nduced the Greek philosopher 
Htpparchus to make his catalogue of the stars—the first 
ever drawn up. More than a ecore of similar cczur- 
rences have been observed, and four within the last 
twenty-one years have been very carefully studied. 
Now, of the hundred and more variable stars whose 
p2rlods are wel! determined, each one always appears in 
the same place in the heavens ; so that the lack of evi- 
dence that the stars of 945 and 1264 did shine from the 
same place in the celestial sphere as did that of 1572 
will strengthen the conviction of a mere accidental re- 
lation between the three stars, when taken into account 
with the fact that there is a variation of ten years 
between the intervals of appearance. If the stars, 
moreover, are identical—a variable of decreasing 
period—then it should have appeared some fifteen years 
ago, which {t quite certainly did not. 

Nevertheless, if Cassiopeia shall add to her galaxy a 
new star withina few years, it will probably be accepted 
as a variable of irregular perfod, and the revived ‘‘ Star 
of Bethlehem” may remain a pretty fancy—possthly 
within the bounds of poetic license. E. B. F. 

THAT WELSH WORD. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Sirs —In The Christian Untonfof October 27, with 
the first installment of Greeley’s letters, you published 
a fac-3lmile of one, {n which a mysterlous word, refer- 
ting evidently to some ballad, occurred ; and, {f it has 
not yet been deciphered, you msy be Interested to learn 
what it really is. Ina note the editcr of the letters told 
us that, after much puzz ing, it was finally pronouncad 
by an expert Welsh scholar to be Guanwynrosyn ; but 
it was added that no such title had been found in any 
co.lection of poetry coneu.ted. Nor was it at all Ikely 
to be, for the word ts undoubtedly Gwenwynwyn, the 
name of the hero of a ballad which may be found in 
Peacock's novel, ‘‘ Crotchet Castle.” The title of the 
ballad fs ‘ Llyn-y-dreiddiad-vrawd ” (The Pool of the 
Diving Friar), and the first stanza runs thus: 

““Gwenwynwyn withdrew from the feasts of his hall; 

He slept very little, he prayed not at all ; 
He pondered, and wandered, and studied alone, 
And sought, night and day, the philosopher's stone.”’ 

There are eigh'een stanz1s in all, telling how Gwen- 
wynwyn, after finding the stone, and by its ald accom- 
plishing all his desires, presented it one day, in a fit of 
repentance, to a friar who wa: fishing in the pool; but 
the friar thought himself mocked, 

** And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver, 
He jerked it immediately into the river.”’ 
However, he soon learned his error, and dived after 
the stone, which eluded his search ; but he dived and 
he dived to the end of his days, and still 
** The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there, 
With head in the water and heels in the air.” 

It may be added that ‘‘ Crotchet Castle” bas recently 
been fesued in a cheap edition, in Cassell’s National 
Library (No. 56), and is well worth reading as a clever 


extravacanzs Yours truly, G. W. Harris, 
Irnaca, N. Y. 








Oae of the London pap:2rs published an account of a 
meeting of ‘“‘ unemployed” at Kensington Garden, at 
which only twenty persons were said to have turned 
out and paraded behind a red flag. The nex: day one 
of the paraders wrote that the alleged meeting consisted 
of the vicar, church wardens, overseers, certain vestry- 
men, and some twenty boys of the parish, who were 
engaged in laying out the bounds of the parish, and had 
& red surveyor’s flag for signaling. 
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JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, Contains : 


The first of Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON'S monthly contributions, entitled 
“A Chapter on Dreams.”’ 


THE MAN AT ARMS-—I. 
B E. HH. andE W. BLAsHFIELD 
Sixteen (4 full-page) illustrations by KE. H 
Blashfleld. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID 
By Epwarp L. WiLson 
With 21 illustrations, some of which were 
taken by the magnesium Jight in the interior 
of the Pyramid, and now first prin 
WHITE EDITH 


Poem by Tuomas BaILey ALDRICH 


JAPANESE ART, ARTISTS, 
AND ARTISANS 
By Witua™ Ex.ior Grirris 
With 14 illustrations by a Japanese artist. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


By C. BUNNER 
A novelette in 3 parts. Part |. BY ith 9 ilius- 


trations. 

THE END OF THE BEGIN- 
NING Story by Grorce A. HiBBARD 
Illustrated by the author and Francis Day. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 

oem vy ANDREW LANG 


P. 
With a full-page illustration by H. Siddons 
Mowbray. 


FIRST HARVESTS 
A new serial. @hapters I-III. 
STIMSON. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


By Crayton C, Hau 


A NEW LIGHT ON BALZAC 
By Epwarp 8S. HoLpENn 
POEMS 


By Cuar_es Epwin MarkuaM, ©. P. CRanon, 
RENNELL Ropp, Grawam R. Tomson, and 
E CavaZza 


FRENCH a 


W.C. BrowneELi 


By F. J. 


va 4 


CHRISTMAS (DEC.) NUMBER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
BRET HARTE, 

H. C BUNNER, 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 

EDITH M. THOMAS, 

T. R. SULLIVAN, 

EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE, 

E. H. & E. W. BLASHFIELD, 
AND OTHERS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


WILL H. LOW, 

HOWARD PYLE, 

J. W. ALEXANDER, 
HOPKINSON SMITH, 
GEORGE FOSTER BARNES, 
CO. JAY TAYLOR, 

W. L. TAYLOR, 

M. J BURNS, 


WILLIAM HOLE, 
AND OTHERS. 





What i« so good for a Christmas pres- 
ent as a subscription to BCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE? 

“We have seen a good many holiday vol- 
umes brought out at prices far beyond the 
reach of moderately filled purses, which were 
by no means ite equal either in literary or 





artistic wealth.’’—[ Boston Post. 





SPECIA 


A year’s subscription for 1888 and the 12 numbers for 


NOTICE. —To enable new 
number (January, 1887), the following inducements are offered : 


1887, 
A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for 1837, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 6 OU 


readers to the Magazine from the first 


$4 50 
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ALIFE IN SONG. By Prof. George L 
Raymond, author of “‘ Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art,’’? etc. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 


“It isa new work, this of Mr. Raymon@’s do- 
ing, for which American iterature, with its 
present superabundance of gracefully trivial 
verse-writing, should be glad to make room. 
His thuught is bigh and sustained, and the lan 
guage of his expression the choicest. A fertile 
imagination and a keen analytic way of regard- 
ing life add tneir values to the poem, which ts 
vigorous in conception and musical in execution. 
.,. Jt is impossible not to see in the book indt- 
cations of a poetic growth that it will be fortu 
nate for American literature if Mr. Raymond 
cultivates.’’—[The Week (Toronto. 


BALADS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND OTHER POEMS By Poof. 
George L Raymond. 16mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25 

‘* Notable examples of what may be wrought 
of native material by one who has a tasteful ear 
and practiced hand.’’—[{Boston Globe. 

SKETOHESIN SONG By Prof. George 
L. Raymond. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

** A work of true genias, brimfal of imagina- 


tion and sweet humanuity.”—[The Fireside 
(London, Eng.). 


“Quaint concelts and original and noble 
thoughts, gracefully put into verse ... Mr. 
Raymond thoroughly understands the _ true 
poet’s science, man.”’—[The Literary World 
(London, Eng.). 


Holiday lists of “attractive new books’’ 
and of ‘‘ Good Books for Young People”’ sent 
on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





27 and 29 W. 23d St,, New York, 


aurice Thompson’s 
new book: SYLVAN SECRETS. Ideal Edi- 
tion. cloth, 6Oc ; postage 7c. 

BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES. 
cloth, 60c ; postage 7c. 

“Maurice Thompson is an ordained prophet of 
Nature! Whenever he talks of either Birds. 
Weather, or Archery, the very leaves on the trees 
stop rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in 
the blue to wonder. His latest, ‘Sylvan Secrets in 
Bird-Songs and Books,’ will repay the reading.”’— 
(Evening Journal, Chicago, Ill 

‘“‘Mr, Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new 
book from him, dealing with outdoor sub jects in 
his own charming way, such as those who have 
read his previous works on outdoor life will not 
easily forget, is sure to be welcomed by an eager 
and extensive circle of readers. His observations 
are fresh, keen, intelligent, and fullof a bright and 
original individuality.”—(The Times, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Order direct—NOT sold by dealers. Catalogue. 
84 pp., free. John B. ALDEN, Publisher, 33 
Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicago. 


SERMONS 


Preached I St. Ge0ree'S}| 


By Rev. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 
I2mo, Aratre $1.25. 


** Whatever the them) may be, the preacher 
never fails to find hts way to the vital point 
where it touches the life and interest of the con- 
gregation before him, The Sermons are criso 
aod telingin style, aboundig in point, filns- 
a and strong, both on the intellectual side 
and in that force that comes from personal 
conviction and a rich spiritual life.”’—[The In- 
dependent. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
MAS DECORATIONS, 


PAPER—LETTERS—S8 Y MBOLS— BAN- 
NERs OF CANVAS AND CLOTH-—DEU 
ORATED PANELS, ETC, 
Send for Dlusirated Oataiogue. 
3. &@B. LAMB, 59 Carmine &,, N.Y. 


Ideal Edition, 








Se mn yg ee re 


A Book Every Girl Should Own. 


BEARD 


MARION HARLAND 


says: “I consider it one of the most entertain- | 
ing and yet most practical works of the kind I 
have ever seen. It gives me honest pleasure to 
commend it to our oe all over the country.” 


LOUISA M. ‘ALCOTT 


writes: *‘ I have put it down in my list of good 
and useful books for young people, as I have 
many requests for advice from my little friends 
and their anxious mothers. Iam most anxious | 
to commend your very ingenious and entertain 
ing book.’ 


ELZIABETH STUART 
PHELPS 


having it."’ 


splendid books, $5.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


What the American Boy's Handy-Book, by Dante Brann, ts to 
this new volume is to girls, It covers the entire field of indoor and outdoor Instruc- 
tion and amusement for girls, and tells them a thousand and one things they wish to 
know of their games for summer and work durlug winter. 
pedia that every girl will treasure, and {s illustrated by over 500 apt engravings and 
pictures, one upon nearly every page, made by the authors. 


| VOL., SQUARE 8VO, $3 


—_—— ————— ee 


| 
writes: “* It is a treasure which, once 


wishes she “were a girl again for the sake of | 


te *,* Together with ‘THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK,” by Daniel C 
Sent together, neatly packed, to any address by 


THE AMERICAN GIRL'S HANDY-BOOK 


No book for girls published for many years has recalved such unqgalified in 
dorsements from press and public as has this book by the Misses Lin, and ApELia 


boys, 


It is a complete encyclo 


MRS. HENRY WARD 


BEECHER 

writes: ‘‘ I have never seen a bouk of this char 

acter that so richly supplies Information that 13 

most valuable and charming. Not to American 
| girls only, but I think the mothers will rival 

their daughters in the interest that will be 

awakened by itsexamination. The bok should 

be as successful as its contents richly merit.” 


GRACE GREENWOOD 


possessed, 
| no practical girl would willingly part with It 
is an inva'uable ald in makinga homes attractive, 
| comfcrtable, artistic, and refined. The book 
teaches the gospel of cheerfulness, industry 
economy, and comfort.”’ 

Beard, two 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
NEW EVERY MONTH, 


THe Hotipay WipE AWAKE (now on the 
news stands, 20 cents) contains a lofty 
Christmas poem by Eimund Clarence 8'ed- 
man, stories by Sidney Luska, H. Rider 
Haggard, Mrs. Fiémont, Mrs. Sherwood, 
etc. Treasures of art. A very rich number 
beginning the year ’S8. $2404 year. The 
volume begins with December. 


THe Pansy,—religious instruction and 
inspiration by stories, anecdotes, history, 
travel, biography. pictures, and sketches of 
life at home and abroad. $100 ayear. The 
volume begins with November. 





Ovr Lirtte MEN AND WoMEN,—short 
stories and bits of learning and entertain- 
ment for children beginning to read. $1.00 
a year. The volume begins with January. 

BaBYLAND,—help for the mother and 
entertainment, diversion, exercise, rest, and 
growth for the little oue, no matter what 
age, from one to six. Eight pages a month 
of pictures, tales, rhymes, plays, puzzles, all 
for the mother to talk to the baby ont of 
50 cents a year. The volume begins with 
Janvary. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 


PUBLISHERS, 





- “In The Barth Trembied we may say that 
Mr. Roe has reached high-water inark again. It 
is full of incident and the plot 1s interesting. 
Mr. Roe introduces the Charleston earthquakes 
with telling effect, and the thrilling scenes 
which took place at that time are most graph- 
loally desoribed.’’—[Toledo (Ohio) Commercial. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 


By Edward P. Roe, 
Author of Barriera Burned Away, Without a 
Home, He Fell in Love With His Wife, &c., &o. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


* Admirable and useful volnmes.”’ 


rof. Say orf Oxford 


Seventeen volumes now ready, comprising : 
Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Carthage, Jews, Alexander’s 
Kmpire. Persia, Saracens, Moors in 


Spain, Hungary, Normans, Norway, 
Germany, Spain, and Ireland, win 
maps and many ilinstratious. 12mo, cloth 
extra, each $1.50. 

“One never tires of saying good thin ga of 
these charming and valuable volumes 


—Quiney Whig 


Prospectus of series, including announce- 
ments of volumes in preparation, sent on 
application. Illustrated prospectus on re 
ceipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 231 Street, New York. 


A Beautiful and Instructive Holiday Gift 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES, 


BY Cr r LC orm La 
»{ ED" WA LANL J LVoNLIL nA 


Art, and Literature, with 50 portraits 
600 pp, , 8vo, $1.75. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK AND CHIOAGO, 


CHRIST IN ART. 


Our set of twenty-seven photographs called 
“Christ in Art” starts with the nativity of the 
Saviour and tHustrates the leading features of his 
life and death, the pictures being carefully selected 
from our full list as a representative collection of 
the works of old and modern masters. 

The set of twenty-seven photos. cabinet size, un 
mounted, costs .38. Mounted on cards, with 
printed description of each picture on the back 
and all in a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on beaeled 
cards with nted description under each picture, 
in finer portfolio, $8. See Miss Rowe’s artic leon thia 
set in 4ugust 6th the “ Sunday school Times.’ 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, in 
cluding reproductions of art,old and modern to 
gee with views from all parts of the world. 

ing Bible | Sunday-school teaching and for illustrat 

Bible history a specialty, Address 


SQULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Please mention The Christian Union, 


Biographies of the Master Spirits in Science. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


NOTES OCF THE WEEK. 


It is always interesting to hear what our friends the 
enemy have to say. Bonfori’s ‘‘ Wiae and Spirtt Cir- 
cular” has a jubilant article over the results of the 
Atlanta election. Of the tactics of the Prohibitionis's 
it says : 

“The Prohibitionists exhausted all of their resources in 
this strugg’e, fecling that it was a crucial trial of their sys- 
tem. They spent money like water, and persuaded or forced 
their women to descend to the most inconceivably indecent 
conduct in their desperate attempt to foist their dirty 
scheme upon the city. White women, outwardly respect- 
able, stood in the street embracing negro women and 
caressing negro men; but, in spite of ali, common sense 
prevailed over fanaticism, and the calm jadgment of 
Atlanta was recorded against the sneaking ways of Maine.’’ 

It reports a rumor that since the elecifon one oon- 
tractor has received orders for new bulldiugs which will 
cst over half a million. The article concludes thus: 
«* T,st us thank=God that bribery and lying and debauch. 
ery have been unable to trlumph Over common sense 
and honesty in Atlanta.’ 








The same journs] has another article which {s not 
quite so jubliant. 1s is the report of the decision of the 
Supreme C. urt in the Kxnsas prohibition cases. Tne 
only cold comfort which it is able to extract from this 
decision is that it doss not decide the question of the 
constitutional right of a citizan to manufacture in any 
State spirltucus liquors for export, 


The “ Voice,’ in a very enterprising way, publishes 
interviews with prominent lfqucr men all over the 
couniry relative to the Supreme Court decision. They 
are not only much Gcejected, but appear to be much 
surprised that the Court should so uaanimously have 
delivered such 8 radical opinion. They admit that there 
is no use of further struggles ia the court, and will re- 
double their efforts in individual States and muntclpal- 
ities to prevent ‘‘ the spread of the plague. ’ 





The ‘‘ Voice ” also interviews the same authorities 
with reference to the effect of the repesl of the whisky 
tax upon their Industry, sad finds that as a rule they 
are opposed to such repeal. Upon this factthe “ Voice” 
iteelf makes no comment, but we fiad that some extreme 
Prohibitionists are disposed to ciaim that the present 
tax upon whisky must be abolished because it is in 
the interest of distillers. For lusiance, oaeof them ina 
letter to the ‘‘ Voice” says: 

“The total cost of the drinks purchased is variously esti- 
mated, but the best verified figures place it at $950,000,000 
annually. One-half this sum, $47,000,000, is taken from 
the drinkers to pay thetax. Toe tax is,in round num- 
bers, $100,000,000, which leaves a net annual profit of 
$75,000,000 in the hands of the 200,000 retail liquor dealers 
—an average anbual profit for each of $1,875.” 

Such an atgumentas this is pure nonsense. The dis- 
tillers, of course, realiz: for themselves a handsome 
percentage upon the one hundred millions which the tax 
compels them to advance. But their total profit_upon 
this sdvance is probably not more than three or four 
millions more than it would be if invested in other 
businesses. The idea that thelr consequent profit fs 
$375,000,000 is a most ex'raordinaty absurdity. When 
the-tax upon spirits and tobacco) was first levied it was 
opposed by the in\eresis engaged fa their manufacture. 
The fact that these interests are now opposed to its 
abolition mean’ nothing except that they wish to retain 
their present monopoly rather than be subjact to the 
competition of everybody who would wish to own a 
private still or make clgars if the taxes were removed. 
Were the tax taken cff, the present distillers would prob- 
ably not manufacture more than st present, but thou 
gands and tens of thousands of others would enter into 
the business. The cost of making a gallon of whisky 
is twenty cents, the tax is ninety. If the wholesale price 
of whieky were reduced from $1.13 to twenty-three 
cents per gslion, it would be a more economical drink 
than tes or coffee. For the Probibitfonists to try and 
make a false issue, and argue that because the tax 
pightly benefits «x'sting distilleries it is against the inter- 
est of temperance, is for them to cease to fight a curse 
in order to fight a clase. Were anti-Prohibitionists to 
oppose prohibliion because it elightly increases the 
profits of druggists, the argument would be about as 
relevant to the temperance f:sue. 


Last Thursday the Republican Ant!-Saloon League 
met in Syracuse, N. Y. Something over a hundred 
delegates were present. Invitations had been sent out 
to most of the prominent Republican leaders, and letters 
of regret uniformly received. Mr. Evarts’s letter typl- 
fies them sil: ‘‘I shall not be abie to atterd the confer- 
ence at Syracuse, anc I regret this very much. I hope 
the meeting of the anti-ealoon Republicans will be well 
attended, and will be resolute in its attitude and pur- 

” Most of the spseches made at the convention 
qrere equally aggressive and definie as to the measures 





which must be taken to curtafl the I'quor traffic. The 
convention opposed ‘‘ high license,” but favored ‘' re- 
atrictive taxation.” Ssveral delegates, however, who 
cared more for prohibition than R-publicanism, opposed 
the tax resolution. One of them taid: “It you tax 
liquor-selling, you will increase the price of liquor to 
the drunkard, and you wil! take so much bread out of 
the mouths of his he!pices family.” Was this sense or 
nonsense ? 





Most of the reports from Minnesota indicate that the 
high license experiment is working well. Oxe town is 
reported as having four saloons now instead of fifteen, 
and it is said that the owners of these four obey the Sua- 
day laws for fear that their licenses will be revoked. In 
the city of St. Paul, however. it seems doubtful if the 
high license law wili be enforced. O1.¢e prominent gen- 
tleman is quoted as authority for the statement that not 
a single license will be taken out after January 1, and 
that the municip:] cfficials would take no sieps toward 
having the violators of the law brought to justice. The 
lowest license tee which can be assessed is $1,000. OF 
course, many of the saloons are unable to pay this, and 
there seems to be an agreement among the fraternity 
that none of them will. Only acouple of weeks remain 
before the new law goes in force; and {t wou'd seem 
that, had the saloon-keepers intended tocomply, they 
would have made their arrangements already. It {is to 
be noted, however, that, should a few saloons pay the 
license fee, these have a ‘‘ vested interest” {In oompelling 
the others to close, and that the taxpayers have a de- 
cided interest in seeing that the Jaw is enforced. The 
wealthy people of St. Paul will probably be able to 
bring enough pressure to bear upon the Common Coun- 
cll to have the law carried into effect. 





The Supreme Court of Kansas has just handed down 
a decision declaring that any person who !s the lawful 
possessor of liquor may drink it himegelf or give {t away 
without violating the law. The case involved was 
that of a shoemaker in Miami County, who had been in 
the habit of sending to Kansas City and purchasing 
beer and whisky for a number of parties, they drinking 
it in the back part of his store. He, however, derived 
no prcfi: from the dispensation of the prohibited bever- 
age. 








MUSIC AND ART. 


The scu!ptor Cesare Aureil has completed a life-s'ze 
tust of Taomas de Aquino, which is to be placed in 
the library of the Vatican. Czeare Aureli’s first work 
on which his fame {is based was a grcup in the Palszzo 
Corsini, entitied ‘‘ Milton and Galilei.” 





Besides the ‘‘ Jasper” statue for Savannsh, the Ames 
Works in Calcopee are at work on a rumber of similar 
contracts. They are making a eoldiers’ statue for 
Brooklyn, Conn., to be eight feet high. They are also 
to make several tablets, etc., for the same moz ument. 
Anoiher contraci is for Waterbury, Conn, and will be 
8 life-size horse figure with lady rider. Some bronze 
slabs are also to be made for fc untains to surrc und the 
figure. Another status which they will soon commence 
will be one of ‘‘General Bartlett’ for the town of 
Amesbury. All these figures will be completed by 
June 15, 1888. 


Anton Rubinstein has c »mpleted ‘‘ Moses.” Like his 
other Biblical operas, notably ‘‘ Toe Tower of Babel” 
and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” this is ssid to be a cross between 
an opera and as oratorio, and it is c'aimed that Rubin- 
stein bas designated the work ag an operatic oratorio. 
He is now devoting his energies to the guidance of the 
conservatory at 5t. Petersburg. 








A soldiers’ mor umsnt ia to be placed on the pubdlic 
square of Utica, N. Y., after a design by Carl Gerhardt, 
of Hartford, Conn. It wili cost $25 000, and consist of 
a broad rcund column tupporting a female figure t> 
represent Uiica. Bass-reliefs will be placed on the 
lower part of the column, and four figures will stand on 
pedestals at the fc ur corners cf the platform and repre- 
sent the different branches of the service, 


J. Q. A. Ward and T. Edwin Elwell have consented 
to submit designs fora statue to Nathan Hale. A New 
York citizen has pledged himself to raise $15,000 in 
Wall Street for such a statue. 








The European successes of Jozef Hofmann have 
brought into notice some other musical prodigies of 
tender years. Ernest Schelling, twelve years of age 
and an American by birth, is astonishing the professors 
and pupils of the Stuttgart Conservatory by his proficlen 
cy as & planist and his precocious excellence as a com. 
poser. Fritz Kreiziler, also aged twelve, recently took the 
first prize as a violinist at the Paris Conservatory, and is 
now creating a sensation in Vienna by his remarkable 
performances. 





Bierr Winkelmann, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 





has, in compliance with Mme, Wagner’s request, con- 
sentad to aing the part of ‘‘Pareifal” at Bayreuth, although 
the undertaking jis at a considerable personal sacrifice, ss 
he has to give up his lucrative vacation engagements, and 
at Bayreuth his remuneration wi!l be slight Gudehus 
is also engaged for the festival. Levi will conduct 
‘* Parsifal ” on Sundays and Wednesdays from July 22 
t> August 19, and Moth ‘‘D‘e Meistersinger” on Mon. 
Gays and Taursdays. 





The young American singer Nikita has recently 
appeared in three concerts at Hamburg, singing before 
large audiences with distinguished success, 


Wi'llam Schaus has on exhibition a painting by Tro- 
yon, and a water-color by J. F. Millet called “ Feeding 
ihe Children,’ an oid doorway in which are seated 
three children, and an old pessant woman with a bowl 
in her lap. Among the other pictures are a litle tam- 
courine girl by Leon Bonnat; « soldier seated upon a 
stump, pouring irom his canteen into a eup, by Grol- 
leron ; apicture entitled ‘‘ Pale Mists Come F.eeting o’er 
the Sea,” by M. F. H. De Haas, and an interior by 
Jiminez Aranda, called ‘‘ The Preliminaries of Mar- 
ifage.” A large number of etchings are also shown 
at this gallery. Among them are ‘Parting Day,” 
etched by Desbasines after B. W. Leader; ‘ Evening 
Glow,” etched by Chauval after Heffaer, a landscape at 
twilight. An etching by Waltner after Bié'on ia called 
“Tae Waning of the Day.’ It shows the peasant 
gleaners returning homethrough the fields, ‘‘ La Finig- 
terre” is by Lathrop, after the same artist, and {s a dark 
landecape, with cld houses, old peasant wives, and the 
new moon. Two girls seated at an organ {s an etching 
by Waltner, after W. Firle, and fs called ‘‘ Morning 
Devoilons.” ‘‘Cynthia” is an engraving of & girl in 
Elizabethan costume, by John H, Miller. 

M. Knoedler & Co., of this city, have now on erbibt- 
tlon at their gallerles “‘An Eastern Scene,” by E. L. 
Weeks; ‘‘The Christening Fesiivities,” by Louis 
Jimenez ; ‘ Twilight inthe Woods,” by Arthur Hoeber ; 
“A Lily Pond,” by R. W. Van Boskerck; ‘Dr, 
Faustus,” by Jean Paul Laurens; a park scene by 
Ferdinand Helibuth ; and pictures by Ad. Schreyer, 
Rico, Meyer von Bremen, Diaz, Dipié, Knight, Pearce, 
Gé:6me, and others, 

A large number of etchings are aleoto beseen. ‘The 
Last Ray ” is by Rajon, after Jules B:é:on. ‘‘ Luncheon 
inthe Harvest Ficli” is etched by Le Couteux after 
Bréton. In the center of the field a fire ig bullt and 
ihree Women are engaged at the noon meal. One woman 
is lying st full length in front of the fire, and the others 
are seated on the ground, all spparently talking. ‘‘ The 
Eod of the Day” is etched and painted by Henrt 
Lerclle. ‘‘A Rock Pigeon” represents a little child 
seated on a high rock. It{s by Poynot after Benner. 
Other etchings are: ‘‘ Happy Idleness,” by Margeiidon 
after Jacque ; ‘‘ The Grafter,” by Focillon after Millet ; 
‘Dreaming,’ by Turner; ‘‘Tnoe Wayside Inn” and 
“The Watermill,” by Slocombe, and ‘‘ The Syndics,” 
by Koepping after Rombrandt. 








The Avery Gallerfes, which have been removed up 
town to the new building on lifth Avenue, between 
Thirty-fourth and Tairty-fifth Streets, were opened last 
week for the ¢xbibliion of a number of new pictures. 
One of the moat interesting of these is ‘‘A Gleaner,”’ 
by Jules B.G.on. It represents a peasant woman return- 
ing from the harvest fisld at everiag carrying a sheaf 
of wheat on her head. There is a Daubigny called 
‘* Evening,” which is a landscape, showing a river with 
a clump of trees growing on its banks at the right, and 
a group of women in the foreground washing clothes in 
the waters of the stream. A pastel by Millet excites 
interest as representing the artist in a style new to 
most of his admirers in this country. There are three 
Corots, a small Itousseau, a Diaz, a emall richly colored 
genre by Munkacsy, an interior by Ejouard Fidre, and 
a characteristic picture by Boldini. There are pictures 
by Pizzaro, and a little picture by Sisley. A large 
picture by William T. Richards and a landscape by 
A. H. Wyant represent American artists in the col- 
lection. 


The works of Russian composers, as well as of Rus- 
slan novelists, are fast growing {n public favor, both in 
England and the United States. The ‘ Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung” states that Tschaikowsky will set out 
in January on atwo months’ tour in Germany, to be 
followed by a visit to France, where he will give per- 
formances of his own works. One of his programmes 
includes a serenade or eulte for strings, a pianoforte con- 
certo, a number of songs, the symphonic plece ‘ Fran- 
ceeco da Rimini,” and a recently completed work called 
** Mozartiana.” 





Techaikowsky’s new opera, ‘‘ The Enchantress,” has 
been brought out with great success at the Imperial 
Theater, St. Petersburg. The first two acts are described 
as containing some remarkable scenes, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THANKS IN OLD AGE 
By Wat WHiTmaN. 


Thanks In old age—thanks ere I go, 

For health, the midday sun, the impalpable 
alr—for life, mere life, 

For precious, ever-!ingering memories (of you 
my mother dear—you, father—you, broth- 
era, sisters, friends), 

For all my days—not those of peace alone—the 
davs of war the same, 

For gentle words, caresses, gifts from foreign 
lands, 

For shelter, wine, and meat—for sweet appre- 
ciation, 

(You distant, dim unknown—or young, or old— 
countless, unspecified, beloved, 

We never met, and ne’er sha!l meet—and yet 
our souls embrace long, close and long) ; 

For beings, groups, love, deeds, words, books, 
—for colora, forms, 

For all the brave, strong men—devoted, hardy 
men—who'’vye forward sprung in free- 
dom’s help, all years, all lands, 

For braver, stronger, more deycted men—(a 
special laurel ere I go to Hfe's war's 
chosen ones, 

The cannoneers of song and thought—the great 
artillerymen—the foremost leaders, cap- 
tains of the soul) ; 

As soldier from an ended war returned—as 
traveler out of myriads, to the long pro- 
cession retrospective, 

Thanks—j>yful thanks !—a soldier's, traveler’s 
thanks. —[Selected. 





DECEMBER. 

By Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 
December's come. and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wronght ; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night 
And cheats the day of half {ts light. 
No bird-song breaks the perfect hush ; 
No meadow brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babb.ing rhyme 
Of liberty and summer-time, 

But frozen in Its icy cell 

Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe upon'‘the window-gilass 
And see the minsic mists that pass — 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Stanta Claus shall bring— 
Of happy children happy kinr, 

Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney-tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 
And sweetest carols all be sung, 
While we with joy remember them— 
The journeyers to Beth'ehem, 
Who followed trusting from afar 
The guidance of that happy star 
Which marked the spot where Christ was born 
Long years ago one Christmas morn ! 
ee —[{Exchange. 
ALADDIN. 
By James Russert Lowe, 
When I was a beggariy boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 


Sinca then I have tolled day and night, 
I have money and power and good store, 

But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 

Take, Fortune, whatever you choose— 
You gave, and may snatch again ; 

I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 


A CHINESE LEGEND. 
By C. H. Lupers. 


Of filial piety such store 

Had Ouang Ouel Yuen, the emperor, 

That—though his mother, who had been 

Aye fearful of the thunder’s din, 

Lay in her grave—where’er he heard 

The first low mutterings that stirred 

The bearded storm-clouds, through the gloom 

Passing, he sought her lonely tomb, 

And, bending over, whispered low : 

‘*T am here, Mother:” nor would go, 

Till—a great rose of gold—the sun 

Out bloomed through webs the rain had spun. 
—(American Magazine, 








It has been the custom of late, says the 
‘' Bpectator,” to disbelfeve in the ancient 
estimates of the population of China; but 
the “North China Herald,” a well in- 
formed journal, publishes statistios which 
strongly support them, I: appears that 
the authorities at Pekin have recently 
taken a census for taxing purposes, and 
that the village batliffs, whose interest It is 
to understate the figures, return the pop- 
ulation at 319383500 Five province: 
are omitted, and their population as re- 
corded in the last census brings the tota 
up to 892,000,000, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books for the Young. 


Our Darlings : at Home, in Town, at the 
Seaside, in the Country, and at Play. By Mars. 
Printed in colors and gold by Plon. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $3 ; boards, $2.50. 


First published in France, where it met with 
great success among both old and young The 
children, laughing. dancing, romping. ding 
everything that children (and only children) 
can do—gracefully drawn and most charmingly 
colored - crowd every paye wih their happy 
Saces, so that the ‘ext is obliged lo wedge ilself 
in as best it can. 


Last “Graphic” Pictures. By Rax- 
poLpH Catpecotr. Printed in colors. Oblong 
d4to, boards, $3; 


Similar to his *Graphic Pictures” and ‘* More 
Graphic Picturss” previously published Over- 
Slowing with humorous conceits. and provoking 
good natured laughter at human follies and 
weaknesses . 


The Fairy Tales of the CounrTgEss 
D'AvuLNoy. Translated by J. R Planché. New 
<=. With numerous illustrations by Gor- 
don Brown and Lydia F Emmet. 4to, cloth, $2; 
boards, with lithographed double cover, $1.80. 


** It ie delightful to turn from the earlier muti- 

lated paraphrase ¢ “A these incomparabe stories 

to the fresh, simple, and accurate versions of 

thie practiced man of letters. who was not vain 

enough to think he could better hie author.”— 
R. H. Stopparp, in New York “ Mail and 
xpress.’’ 


Stories of Persons and Places 
in Enrope. By E. L. Bsxepicr. Coplously 
ilinstrated. 4to, boards, with lithographed dou- 
ble cover, $1.50. 
**A capital book to teach and interest American 
children in the gegraphy, antiquities, legends, 
historical events and personages. industries, and 
= of art tn foreign countries. ”—[ Boston 
Globe. 


Matt ie’s Secret. By Emire Despravx. 


With 109 illustrations. 4to, eee with litho- 
graphed double covers, $1.25 


“A eharming little child story, combining, in 
the most delightful manner, instructi n with 
amusement ... We cordially commend it to 
the notice of our readers in search of pleasant 
and profitable reading for their children.”— 
{Boston saturday Evening Gazette. 


’ 
Every Boy’s Annual for 1888. 
Edited by Epmunp Rovutienes. Twenty-sixth 
year of publication. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
** The stories of travel and adventure, biogra- 
phies, notes on natural history, exposttions of 
parlor magic, tales of the French retreat from 
Russia, of Arctic exp oration, of adventures in 
the bush, and of earthquakes, combine to make 
the volume extremely interesting.’’—(Uinoin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. 
For sale by all booksellers, or 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly. 


“There may be other of our home magazines 
which occasionally rise above it, in single num 
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below it twelve times in the year ; but, sinking 
or rising, there is not one which on the whole is 
80 satisfactory, or so much in accord with what 
ever is wo real importance in the history of the 

t —[R. H. Stoddard, in N. Y. Mall 
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Photography. 
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W. Invina ADams, Agent. 
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423 Broome St., New York. 
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excellence can be made, 


The Overland Monthly 





The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 


' 


of California and the Pacific Coast. The 


established 


leading feature of the coming year will be 
illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 
Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain region will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon ther esources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low 
ering its high literary standard, the maga 
zine has become essential to the home 


seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the development of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature the OvERLAND 
offers each month the best literary gee ct 


of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain 

eering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketc he s 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining camp days to the living present 

and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi 
torials, and poems rank with the best of cor 

responding Eastern work. 

$4 PER YEAR. 
One Sample Copy Twenty-five Centa. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


~NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. 
after Jules Breton. 


* Home of Evangeline,” by F. Raubicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


* Colonial Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 
Moran. 


A. Lathrop 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be ob- 
tained of all Art Bealers. 


All of “*Klackner’s Publications”’ are pre- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on *‘ Proofs and Prints.”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York, 
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The Library Magazine 


Contents December 17, 1887: 

The “ Three Evils of Destiny,” by J. Theodore Bent; 
American History in Public Schools, by Francis 
Newton Thorpe; Play going tn Japan, by Lewis 
Wingfield; Extension of the British Front’er in 
India, from the Saturday Review ; Great Britain 
and Russia, from Blackwood’s Magazine. Also in 
the department of Current Thought brief items 
concerning Dinah Mulock Craik, by Serah K Bolton; 
Mr. Childs’s Shakespeare Memorial, by James Rus 
sell Lowell; Willlam M. Thackeray, from Blac} 
wood'’s Magazine; Farjeon’s Novels, from West 
minster Review ; Arthur Gilman’s “ Moors in Spain,’’ 


from Westminster Review, and Siam, the Heart of 
Farther India, from the Missiona? y am view. Order 
direct—NOT sceld by dealers. tingle number 
cents; $1 per year. JOHN BR “ALDEN. Pub 
lisher, New York and Chicago. 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
1Il.—IS MAN ONLY A MACHINE? 

HE third lecture in the course given by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D, before the students 
of the Ohio State University, was delivered on Sunday 
afternoon, December 4, and was listened to by a large 
and appreciative audience. The subject was, ‘‘ Is Man 
Only a Machine?” The following sbstract is an 

attempt to present the outlines of the lecture : 

While walking one day I saw an ingenious toy wind- 
mill mounted upon a staff in some one’s dooryard. 
Two wheels, the one above the other, turned horizon- 
tally on a perpendicular axis. At the ends of their 
spokes were funnel-shaped cups opening horizontally. 
On one wheel these cups turned in one direction, and on 
the other in the opposite direction, in obedience to the 
same wind. A good analogy, I thought, for what is 
taking place every day in the moral world. The same 
influence, acting on different men, turns them in oppc- 
site directions—makes one sad and another merry, 
inspires one with courage and another with fear. 

As, in your watch, the wheels move in opposite direc. 
tions, yet are driven by the same motive power, so in 
the great mechanism of society. The rewards of indus- 
try, the retributions of idleness or vice, the stimulus of 
popularity, the mortification of defeat—these do not 
affect all men alike. Some are lighted up by them and 
some cast down ; some are helped forward and some are 
held back. 

How shall we account for these things? How hap- 
pens {t that the same forces drive one in one direction 
and another iu another? Howcomes it to pass that the 
same external influences are to some a savior from life 
unto life, and to some a savior of death unto death? 
Toese are facts which completely set at naught the 
theory that men are the creatures of circumstance. 
That our lives end characters are much affected by cir- 
cumstances is undoubtedly true. We msy not question 
that we are constantly acted upon by forces many and 
subtle. But the fact that we are now considering is the 
patent fact that men often resist these influences. Instead 
of being coerced by their circumstances, they react upon 
their circumstances and essentially modify them. /t is 
but a shallow philosophy which expects to eradicate 
evil from the world by change of environment. 

‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves:’’ 

Did circumstances shape the life of Aaron Burr, 
son of the President of Princston College und grandson 
of Jonathan Edwards, who sank from a home of honor 
and purity into an abyss of social and political perfidy ? 
Was Abraham Lincoln or James A. Garfield the creature 
of circumstances ? 

But, you say, the difference is caused by difference in 
the natural dispositions of men more than in their cir- 
cumstances. Human beings are differently organized, 
and hence are differently affected by the same circum- 
stances, As the strawberry and the nightshade, the 
hellotrope and the bramble, may grow side by side, each 
drawing from earth and sunshine just that which, by its 
nature, it is fitted to receive, so with men. It is as 
natural for the good man to be good and the bad man 
to be bad as for the strawberry to be nutritious and the 
belladonna to be poisonous. 

Such differences there are, and they must be fairly 
taken into the account. Not only circumstance, but 
native endowment also is a great factor in the develop- 
ment of character. Weare born with different tastes, 
different appetencier, different physical and mental 
powers, different moral tendencies. And there are those 
who say that human conduct and character are deter- 
mined by these two causes—external circumstances and 
internal organization. This is the doctrine of the mate- 
rialists. ‘‘ Man,” says Moleschott, ‘‘is produced from 
wind and ashes. Man is the sum of his parents and his 
wet-nurse, of time and place, of wind and weather, of 
sound and light, of food and clothing. His will is the 
necessary consequence of all these causes governed by 
the lawsof nature. Taought consists of the motion of 
matter ; without phosphorus there can be no thought; 
and consciousness itself is nothing but an attribute of 
matter.” 

‘*Free will,” says Carl Vogt, “does not exist, nor 
amenability or responsibility. At no moment are we 
our own masters. The organization is governed by the 
laws of its material combination. It is impossible to 
demonstrate the admissibility of punishment.” 

If this theory be sound, the feelings of obligation, of 
shame, of remorse, of indignation toward evil-doers, are 
all illusions ; and such words as sin and righteousness, 
responsibility and guilt, are wholly without meaning. 

The logic of materialism applied to conduct is fairly 
expressed in satirical lyric entitled ‘‘ The Murderer of 
the Period,” published in one of the newspapers a few 
years ago.' The murderer is replying to the outcry of 
popular indignation at ais crime : 


_ +The author of the poera Pr. Gladden himself, 





“ But what, after all, is the pother about ? 

A man (or a dog, say) is dead. 

Is a dog or a man worth this tumult and rout ? 
How much are they worth, by the head ? 

In the struggle for life, so the eages will say, 
One man has gone down: that is all. 

But ’tis always the strongest survive the affray ; 
The weakest get pushed to the wall. 


“* Here was live protoplasm, six quarters or so ; 

Now ’tis dead protoplasm ; what more ? 

No force has been lost, as the chemists will show : 
The world is as rich as before. 

All the atoms are here ; all the builders are here ; 
Aud better work waits them, no doubt. 
You zealots, who clamor of vengeance severe, 

Do you know what you’re talking about ? 


‘*But what have I done? There are forces that play, 

And tissues that waste fn the brain. 

fone acetous ferment waked the passion to slay ; 
’Twas the same, very likely, with Cain. 

Will you fly in the face of a kingdom of laws ? 
Do you call a secretion a sin ? 

Is the steel when it rusts and the snow when It thaws 
A criminal, too, of my kin ? 


‘* Bethink you, good people; hear reason at last: 

The vengeance you ask for {s vain. 

You are haunted by ghosts of a day that is past, 
Mere films of a fatuous brain. 

Guilt, crime, obligation—such words are outworn ; 
On the ear of true science they jar ; 

And you surely can’t know, in your anger and scorn, 
How unscientific you are !"’ 


This murderer’s plea is fully justified by the extracts 
I have just read from leading materialists. You cannot 
say that it is unjust to blame a man for what he does, 
because the word ‘‘ unjust” has no meaning. Ifa man 
wantonly smite you on the cheek, you are as silly to 
resent it as you would be to resent the falling of an Icicle 
from the eaves upon your head. 

It will be difficult to bring the human race round to 
this philosophy. The largest and the best part of the 
literature and the art of all nations would be meaning 
less rubbish if this doctrine istrue. Most of that liter- 
ature and art is permeated and shaped by the idea that 
man is something more than a machine set in motion 
and kept in motion by the currents of physical force. 
The great epics, the great tragedies, the great novels, 
interpret life as deriving all its solemn meaning from 
laws and relations which this philosophy denies and 
spurps. Our ethics must be unlearned, our laws all 
rewritten, and the commonest words of our language 
expurgated from our daily speech. 

When we find the whole drift of human thought and 
speech and conduct contradicted and set at naught by 
the materialistic theory, it very naturally occurs to us 
that the theory is probably wrong, and that the human 
race is right. 

Man Is, indeed, a machine curiously constructed and 
delicately adjusted. It takes a great many kinds of 
power, some crude and obvious to sense, some subtle 
and impalpable, to keep this machine in motion. 

And not only is it true that man fs a marvelously 
contrived machine ; it is also true that great differences 
exist among these human machines. Some are far 
more perfectly constructed than others. D!fference of 
organization does exist ; and if man were nothing but a 
machine, this difference in organization would explain 
all the differences of character and conduct, as it does 
explain some of them. 

But man is something more than a machine, For a 
machine {is always started and kept going by a force 
external to itself, and it stops when that force is with. 
drawn. It cannot move itself. Man originates many 
of his own movements, both of body and mind. He is 
more than a machine, because he {s the power that 
moves the machine. I bid my eyelids to close, and they 
obey. The mechanism of my body does the work, but 
it is 1 myself, my thought, my volition, that originate 
the movement. Matter isa fact, motion is a fact, but 
the one fact of which I am more certain than of any 
other—the fact on which all my knowledge fs founded 
—1is, as Tennyson says: 

**Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 
Bat this main miracie that I am I, 
With power on my own act and on the world.” 


More than this: man says ‘‘I ought.” The most 
perfect machine ever made never said anything of the 
sort, nor would it it {t could speak and account for Its 
actions. This word ‘‘ought” means that there 1s 
something sbove me that commands me but does not 
coerce me; laying {ts Imperative upon me, it leaves me 
free to obey or disobey. This idea we find univeraa) 
and ineradicable in men’s minds. So much consclence 
as this every human being possesses. It tells us that 
we ought to do right, though it does not always tell us 
what is right. That part of conscience needs to be edu- 
cated. Itmay and does make terrible mistakes, but it 
does bear witness within us of a right that ought to 
be done, of a wrong that ought to be shunned ; and this 
word “ought,” which no human being can help speaking, 





is what roakes a man a man, It implies ‘a univers 
standard of right by which all reality must be tried.” 

As Kant says, ‘‘I ought, therefore I can.” I ough 
to and can always choose the right; I may, however, 
lack power to realfze my choices. Itis tn this choice 
this intention, that morality has its seat Where we 
strive to realize our cholce of right we are obeying tha 
imperative which always utters its voice within our 
souls and at the bar of the Everlasting R'ght we are 
justified. 

This fundamental fact of human nature—this ability 
to choose the right when it is made known to us—is 
denied alike by materialistic scientists and fatalistic 
theologians. But in spite of logical arguments to prove 
that we have no freedom of choice, every man knows 
that he Is free ; {t fs a postulate of the practical reason 
without which we cannot think or speak intelligibly 
about human conduct. 

The most thoroughgoing materialist blames others for 
wrong-dolag ; and, what is more, he blames himself for 
doing what he feels to be wrong. But why does he 
blame himself if he is not free? Blame a machine 
Preposterous ! ‘ 

Language is full of implications of freedom. The 
potential mood, with its ‘‘ may, can, must,” its ‘‘ might, 
could, would, should,”’ {s gibberish if the materfalist and 
the fatalist are sound philosophers. 

The feeling that I ought to do right involves the feel- 
ing that I ought to seek by every means in my power 
to enlighten my moral judgment so that I shall know 
what right is. When I have done my best to discover 
what is right, then Iam bound to do what seems to me 
right. That ts right for me. 

‘* Every action ts right,” says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘ which 
in presence of a lower principle follows a higher ; every 
action wrong which in presence of a higher principle 
follows a lower.” 

Thus the act of the good Samaritan was right because 
the motive of compassion which he followed was higher 
than the motives of fear or selfish love of ease which 
would lave led him to pass by on the other side. The 
priest and the Lsvite followed the lower motive, and 
did wrong. The act of the elector or the legislator who 
takes a bribe is wrong because the love of money which 
actuates him fs baser than the love of the State which 
he tramples under foot. The being that recognizes these 
relations and acknowledges these feelings is something 
more than a machine. There is something In such a 
being that no laws of mechan'sm can explain. Deeper 
and more vila] than force of circumstances and native 
organ!zation {s another element which you find in him, 
and that is his free personality. He makes himself bet- 
ter or worse by his own volition. No man {s wholly 


} self-made, but every man fs in a very large degree a 


self made man. [io Is responsible for that part of him- 
self which he has made, and for that only. 

The fact of moral freedom and moral responsibility 
can never be long kept out of sight. The matertlalists 
and the predestinarlans endeavor to expel {t with their 
logical plichforks, but {t is back again in full force 
before they have finished their exorcism. Yet the influ- 
ence of materialistic doctrines upon large classes of 
ignorant and sem!-brutal men has been baneful in the 
extreme, 

It ia time to reassert with strenuous earnestness the 
moral! imperative, to make the world listen once more to 
ig ‘* Stern daughter of the voice of God” 
whose word is its highest law; for this {s the august 
volce which speaks within our souls. ‘I ought to do 
right” means not only that there is a universal standard 
by which all reality is to be judged, but also that there 
is One who can and will pronounce just judgment. 

Listen, then, with reverent awe to the voice that 
speaks in the secret place of your souls. Beware how 
you éllence it by disbelief and disobedience. Every day 
it bids you choose life. You may, and some of you do, 
refuse and choose death. It is not by any fates or forces 
external to yourself that your destiny is fixed, but by 
your own unconstrained choice. If thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself; but if thou tcornest, thou 
alone shalt bear it. 








A timber raft bigger than the ‘‘Great Eastern,” and 
more than twice as heavy, has just reached thiscity from 
Nova Scotia. The great raft 1s shaped like a cigar, 
somewhat flattened on two sides, and having the two 
ends cut off bluntly. It is 560 feet long, 65 feet wide, 
88 feet high, and had a draught of 19 feet 6 inches 
when launched. Itcontains 27,000 sticks, varying from 
85 to 95 feet in length. An iron chain 2} inches in 
diameter runs lengthwise through the center, and is 
the rib to which the numerous pieces are fastened by 
smaller chains. 





It is estimated that the cost of a single day's fog in 
London for gas alone is $40,000 Ona recent foggy 
day the London gas companies had to supply 150 000 000 
feet, or nearly 50000000 feet more than the usual 
amount, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The earnings of railroads are still the 
wonder of many who are constantly read- 
ing in the news agencies and papers of the 
cutting of rates on the railways weat of 
Chicago, and especially the reduction of 
schedule prices from week to week by the 
competing roads. But if people under- 
stood these publications they would cease 
to be influenced by them. Bofore the ex- 
istence of the Inter-State Commission the 
reduction of rates on the railways, and 
the rebates made, were made privately ; 
but now, under the law, no private rates 
can be made, everything must be made 
public, and as companies are constantly 
changing, these changes seem, when pub- 
lished to menace the harmony of com- 
peting lines ; whereas, half the time, they 
do not even mean any modification, but 
simply a notice to other companies of a 
desire for modifisatlon and an earnest 
that such change is necessary. A certain 
notice has to ba published at a given 
period before it is actually carried out, 
under the rules of the Rillway Traflic As- 
sociation, and the consequence of such a 
notice usually is found in a readjust 
ment of parallel line rates. This explana 
tion helps to account for the insignificant 
results flowing from these constantly re- 
curring threatened changes. Sixty-one 
roads reporting earnings for the second 
week in December exhibit in the 
aggregate an increase of about elghteen 
per cent, over the earnings of the corre- 
sponding week of 1886. 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, has 
introduced in Congress a Dill giving 
authority to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury to purchase bonds with the surplus 
funds, o: to propose a refunding of 
the four per cent. bond of the Govern- 
ment, outstanding, into a two par cent. 
bond, the Government to pay the differ- 
ence in interest of two per cent. to the 
present four per cent. bondholder for the 
whole time the bond has to run, and then 
issue to him a two per cent. bond for the 
face. The bill also proposes, as an alter- 
native, theprepaymentof interest. Elther 
one of these would probably result iu 
releasing a good many miilions of dollars, 
and, in that way, solve the problem of the 
present large and rapidly increasing sur- 
plus of funds in the Treasury. The pay- 
ment of the debt {s certainly the first and 
best way of using idle reserve funds 
which have grown to such dimensions 
as to be become a menace to the banks’ 
reserves. 

The reducifon of the Government rev 
enue is the important question now before 
Congress. The general belief on Wall 
Street is that the first step taken in this 
direction will be In the repeal of the inter- 
pal revenue on tobacco, which amounted 
to over thirty millions of dollars this last 
fiscal year. Whatever may be the course 
of legislation, both parties are pretty well 
agreed, among their leaders, that this re- 
duction, as initlatory, must be made, 
As we showed last week, the estimates of 
the surplus revenue for the present fiecal 
year fix the figures at about $62 000 000, 
ao that the repeal of the {nternal revenue 
tax on tobacco would accomplish one-half 
of the reducijon desired. Cae thing is 
certain : whatever radical talk is indulged 
in about changes {n the customs tariff, 
but very little change will be made. 
The majority of the present Congress, 
though Democratic, are not free trade, as 
a matter of fact. 

It is for this reason that Wall Street is 
but slightly effected by’this flow of free 
trade talk, which, if it truly refi:cted 
and radical legislation, would serve to dis- 
turb very serlously all security values. 

The exports of November of the leac- 
ing articles—breadsiuffs, provisions, live 
stcck, petrolkum, colton, and c-reals, 
ageregate In money vas $57 394 812 
against $55,916,528 In November, 1886 
The total export of these articles for the 
five months from Ju y 1 to D.cember 1 is 
nD valu2 $222 352,658, against $203 458 - 
006, or a gain of nearly $19 000.000. These 
figures would have proved much larger 


but for the recent holding back of bread 
stuffs, Weare glad to note in this con- 
nection that the recent speculation in 
cereals and breadsiuffs makes poor prog- 
ress, and we are very ture it will meet 
with an uneucceseful Issua, as it did last 
The couniry is not in the temper to foste: 
wild speculations, much less a wanton 
marking up of the necessaries of life 
We wonder, considering the ualform 
failures of the past two years in this line, 
that banks or bankers can be fourd who 
will encourage and advance money on 
tuch questionable enterprises, which are £0 
Hable to meet with disastrous endings. 

The payments of money cut of banks 
aud depositories, as well as out of 
the Treasury, will be very heavy 
in the form of dividends, interest, pen 
tions, and general settlements at the close 
of the year. The aggregate of such 
payments is probably between $60 000,- 
000 and $70,000000. These genera) 
distributions Involve a dieturbance of 
loans for a few days, but the disburse 
ments cover a number of days, and the 
money flows back very soon, large sums 
of it on the same day, where payment 
occurs in citfes. The payments for pen- 
tions have been and are going on, com- 
mencing with the first of the precent 
month; which fact has put money In 
banks from the Treasury hoards, The 
bank depositories of the Government funds 
have about $40 000 000 on deposit now 
and will probably increase rather than 
diminish, for a few months at least, 

The bank statement {s as follows: 


Loans, decrease... ..........00 $2,682,400 
Specie, increase................ 724.000 
Legal tonders, decrease. 962 500 
Deposits, decrease.... ..... 138,500 
Reserve, increase. sda sid: vio 50. gt gee 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks, over the twenty ive per cent. re 
quired by the law, at about $8,000 000, 
with money four per cent. to five per 
cent. The Wall Street markets at th: 
Exchange are fully up fn prices to a week 
ago, a8 a rule averaging higher prices a 
the close than at the opening, with bond: 
strong. 

The Wabash reorganization plan ha: 
recelved so large an indorsement fron 
the first mortgage bondholders as to be 
practically assured. These gentlemen 
who have given their time and heariy 
cooperation to this work, deserve th: 
thanks of ali who recogniza the value of 
a final settlement of the affairs of this 
company. Their success against per 
sistent opposition by a small faction of 
bondholders {s certainly evidencs tbat their 
course has been moderate and wise, and 
without prejudice in favor of or agains! 
apy one class of bonds. 

WALL STREEY, 








ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT V0. 


OF TOPEKA,AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't H.E BALL, Pres't 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B, R, WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 








JARVIS- CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 








Capital Paid ap .81,000,000.00 
NT. « wan ccesaccbiveessvies neenede 100, 000. 00 
Reserve NR 1,000, ‘000.00 


Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of @500 
1,000, and 85,000, running ten years, to 
‘rustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 

ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate 

worth three times the amount of the loan, and held 
yy the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
Yore istee. Secured also by the en paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000, 
also offers GUARANTEED SIX PEK 

CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 

provery and improved farms in KAN and MIS- 


Call at office orwrite for full particulars Le 
J #RVIS-CONKLIN yom rt THOUSTC 
NEW YORK CITY, 239 Broad wi PHOVIDENOR 
Tet 27 Custom Honse t St. ; PHILAPRLPHIA, Pa, 144 





South 4th St; LONDON, England, % Grecham St. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in good loralitic. 
Every piece of property personally nspected. \We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of ou 
judgment and experience, based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
fuily answered. 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, Preside=:.t. 
E. WILDER, Vice-President. 
E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
T. L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


THE DEBENTURES 
OF THIS COMPANY BEAR SIX PERCENT. INTER 
EST, PAYABLE S¥MLANNUALLY, AT THE BANK 





OF NEW YORK, N.B.A., AND ARE SECURED 
BY FIKST MORTGAGES OF KEAL ESTATE DEPOS 
ITED WITH THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 


TRUST COMPANY. WE ALSO CFFER CARE 
FULLY SELECTED sCHOOL BONDS AND 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


THESE SECURITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE 
FROM ANY SPECULATIVE ELEMENT 
WE HAVE INVESTED IN WESTERN 


MORTGAGES FOR NEARLY TWELVE 
YEARS. THE AMOUNT OF FOREUCLOK- 
URES DURING THAT PERIOD I8 ONE. 
THIRD OF ONE PER CENT. OF THE 
TOTAL AMOUNT INVESTED, AND THE 
FORECLOSURES HAVE YIELDED A 
LARGE NET PROFIT. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





THE 


Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Compaly, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Paid-up Capital - 500,000 00 
Add'l Stockholders liability 500, 000 00 


Tetal Guaranty al. 000, 000 00 


First Mortgage Loans 


AND 
Gold Debentures. 
This Company Is prepared to offer the most con 


servative 7 per cent. first mortgages and its own 
6 per cent Gold Debentures runniug l0and 15 years. 
S.O THacHeR,. Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
G. W. E. GR'F FI(TH, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank 
Lawrence, V. P.and Gen. Manager. P, KE. EMERY, 24 
Vice Pres. and Auditor. L H. Perkins, Sec. B.A. 
AMBLER, Treas 
o ORFIC FS: New Vork, 137 Broadway € 

- Hine & Son, Agta. Sihene ®.YV.. Twed 

Sietteiaine. M V. ull & Co., 


Aets. Bos 





toa, 23 School st, M. o> ‘Brooks. Agt. Phila, 
102 so. 4th St., Frank Skinner, Agt 
Full information, wtth list of direetora, refer 
ences, etc, farntshed on application 
L, H, PERKINS, Sec , Lawrence, Kansas 
THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 
CO. ar sunces to 
Since a Tres le Insurance 
sane Wen thee 4 Seaiana tk Stianoms i es 
hereafter require a Fania to be ins Pers pe 
¥ it Pronaes 
, ; OR GAGE racing 
em- bracing 
t e city of 
Minneapolis) and will supply a OPEB SS, 
without cost to him, «a policy of the Min- 


nesota Title _Insur: ince and Teust Comps a- 
ny, Lully ir the 
. Money li ed 
ron choice im- proved 
— farm pr * 
tu et the lender 6 to 7 per cent. Fi 
amply saeuwed: for ile Addr 


n rtgag s 

THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND 
ae te COM PA- 

N¥, MINNEAPO- 

1.IS, MINNESOTA 

Mention this paper, 

MISSOURI TRUST CO. 

°°. 


Authorized Capital “hoo. 200. "caab Capital, $200,006 


% DEBENTURES 
7°> FARM LOANS 


[he FIRST company organized in the State 
Has loaned MILLIONS and had No Losses, 


rite for particule 8 and references 








7 
tr we J 
Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- & 


& ing6 to7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- © 
§ lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. © 
& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, .j 
@s good character, our invariable requirements. We v 
4 collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
¥ to fender. Send for pamphlet containing ¥ 


forms. and references East and West. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds" 7 to per gong 
Soar _pasant nterest. Ne otated by 
CLA & Cv., in sums of @200 and Soranie 
aol Payment of Princt pal and In terest : ou 
pons made and remitted to lender 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capital Wide 
connections. Refer to the ‘‘ Congregationa list.” 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loised. Interest Cou 
ponscollected. We havea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


solicited. 
T° 


The American ee Cc seer mt pe ef Em 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid- up capiral o 3600.- 
000, surplas 875,000. ers first Mortg: 
Loans drawing seven percent. Also, 6 percent. 
See Bonds secured by 14 per cent. of first 

Loans held - trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Massaa &t., New York. 
A. L. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - 82.000. 000 
PAID IN, CASH, - - “1000,000 


Sife and en heuniinaiine 


Municipal Bonds, + and Farm Mortg ages. 
OFFICES : poe F sad BROADW ay; 
BOSTON, 


UR rite 
BUSTON, 28 GD oe ith AND CHESTNUE 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


on CONN 
Caper stocks Paid up = 
i Prrsr Monte. re 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Inter le at 4th ‘ 
( ~ eg t rt 
l 


Re Peul arly KE ram ne 








¥ athe S ne r 
i ide the State uuds Chipeiscionans: 
irityCo.,Hartford,tr stee. Send for 


The Connecticut General 


[ile Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


offers unquestioned 





security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 


and a policy very clear 
and liberal in_ its 


-(terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
FL Y. HUDSON, Secretary. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


| Warm your dwellings by this system, using the 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. This 
method of he ea insures a warm house day and 
night, and saves 3) per cent. In fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; no care attached to run 
ning it. No Gas; No Dust ; No Dirt. Manufactured 
| by the GU REY HOT Ww ATER HEATER OO., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
i, Works at East Boston. General Selling 
sot © . H. Johnson, 140 Centre St., New York, 
Rice and Whitacre Mfg. Co., R and 44 W 
Monroe St, Chicago, Ill. Send for descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this paper. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


IN KANSAS 





Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
iy Interest semi-annually. Cole 


leoted and remitied free of costs 
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WE WAVE INVESTED 


3. 500. 000 IAVESIMENT BANK K 
lee y 
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sdvartisament in The Christian Union® 
AMPLE SECURITY AT ® 1, 
HAVE You WEY 
TO INVEST ? Wr.°> tc 
JOHN D. KNOX & Go. 
BANKERS AND 


TOPEKA, MANSAS, 
And get their Jnvestors’ Guide tree, ame 
read the profilable experience of 
the patrons of this House. e 
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Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian * and not the 
Editors, in 
prompt atiention, 


Union,’ 


order to insure 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS ABROAD. 
PROGRESS IN PIANOS. 
[From the London Lady’s World | 


One could not spend a plessanter morn- 
ing anywhere than in the music room of the 
agents fortheseorgins. There will be found 
all sorts and conditions of American organs 
—from those that can be packed in a box 
and conveniently carried to camp-meeting 
in a quiet by-street to the famons Liszt 
mode), which has no rival for power and 
beauty of tore. There is also the Qneen’s 
model, which received her Mejesty’s warm- 
est approbation. The London music room 
of this firm, with its comfortable lounges 

nd old engravings, is open to all comers, 
and there you ¥i!l meet in its precinets the 
most celebrated musicians cf theday. Many 
of them come ard ilsten with rapt attention 
aud adm'ration tothe brilliant improvisation 
of celebrated organ‘sts, who are always kind 
enough to play for visitors who wish to hear 
them. Here yon will find S'r Arthur Snaitii- 
van, Sir George Grove, Maud Valerie White 
Gywllym Crowe, Charles Godfrey (Horse 
Guards), Bucaloss!, Lawrence Kellie, and 
even, on some mornings, the beantifal Mary 
Anderson and the gifted Mrs Kendal): but, 
indeed, as every one goes there, the list is 
endless. 

Mesere. Mason & Hamlin bid fair to be 
come as famous for their improved planos 
as they have long been for their world 
renowned organs The peculiar feature of 
the Mason & Hamlin plano Is that the string- 
are directly secured to the iron frame by 
metal fastenings, instead ef being wound 
around iron pins set in wood as in other 
pianos. The results of this important im- 
provement ere claimed to be remarkable 
refinement and musica! purity of tone, much 
decreased liability to get ont of tune, and 
increased durability. A circular containing 
testimonials from three buodred purchaser, 
musicians, dealers, and tuners will be sent 
free, to any one addressing the mapmiact 
urere, Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Union 
Equare, New York City. 
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To the Publier 

I see from the cfficial repor's of various 
Internationa! Expositions, where allthe main 
cities of the civ!] zed world were represented, 
that the exhibits of Artificial Dentistry by 
De. J Allen & Son, of Thirty-third Street 
New York, surpassed aj] others in that line 
of products, and for which the highest prize 
medals and diplomas were awarded to said 
firm, ehowing that each confirmed the de- 
cision of the others in making their awards, 
with all the worldin competition. As pablic 
opivion permits no man to sound his own 
praise, these world-wide testimonials speak 
for themselves. F. Lewis. 


_THE “OHRISTIAN UNION. 








ARMY OF 


bright women are 
using JAMES PyLe’s 
PEARLINE, the best wash- 
ing compouud ever made. 


AN 


now 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear——economical. 
Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning 

I:very grocer has PEARLINE. 
ingerous imitations, 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 





NEW MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER. 


Price $40. 





Light, Durable, Complete. 


20 TL 


82 Characters, Upper and Lower 


Case, Figures, &c. 


Well do anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them all in 
beauty of work and wearing 
qualities, 


Send for full description to the 


HALL TYPEWRITER CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


“HAMMOND?” 








PRKE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 


SPEED, PFRFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED @UCCFESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,08 IN USE. EVERY M4ACHINE GUARANTEED. 

If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the machine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 

Type Writer Supplies. 

Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamipblet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER (CO., 


75 and 77 Nasenu Street, New York. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





THosk wHo preach, lecture, declaim, or sing 
will and do find Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
aod Tar the speediest restorative of the voice ir 
oases of Hoarseness. It also cur 8 cougds and 
sore throat rapidly and cempletely. Sold by all 
Druggists at 25c., 50c., 

Gienn’s Sulphur Soap bea!s and beantifes, %e. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in1 Minute, 25a 


and @1 
and $1 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
‘ (Reciining.) 





able to walk The 
LARGEST FACTORY 

and BEST CHAIRS in 

the worid. Send for 


-. 
Mention this paper. Circular to 


Howard Chair Cc. New Harer Ct. — 











WANTS. 
{ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate mearure) 


will be inser‘ed in thas column for eubscriters only, 
‘or Afisen canta per ans.) 








For Sa’e—All in one body, 2.300 acres cf land 
in Bossier Parish, La., 1,500 cleared, balance in 
timber: cr ek of rever-fatiiog water runnirg 
through rlace; 100 acres feneed; small resi- 
dence: upland; no swamp or overflow. Three 
miles from railroad ; good neighborhood. Price, 
$2.50 per acre. Long time given. Address 
ewner, W. 8. Haven, Sheveport, La. 





Those ansiweringan Adrertisement wil 
confer,a faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Adcertisement in The Christian Umien. 
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The Lock-stitch seam rips, but the Willcox & Gibbs seam holds, 


















Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 





Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health. 


Ly 
Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams, 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


full particulars. 
658 Broadway, New York. 





THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR " 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR, 


Organized 1843 


voluntary contributions, 
| 


‘bis Association expends annually about $25,000 in | 
judicious relief atter careful inquiry and visitation | 
by its own visitors at the homes of the poor. : uring | 
tne year ending September 30, 18:7, over 9,850 sucn 
visits were made, and more than 16,000 persons 
aided with groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, bianket 
medicines, ete. ; 7.060 meals and lodgings furnishe 
to single persons; 555 tenement houses were in 
spected and reported. Ali cases referred to the 
Association will be immediately visited and re 
ported upon and suitaole relief given. Blank forms 
rurnished on application, as well a: full information. 
Contributions earnestly solicited. 

JOHN PATON, President. 

Howard Potter, James (Gallatin, Acam W. Spies, 
W. k. Hantington, v.D., KR. Fuiton Cutting, Vice- 
Presidents. 

Robert B Minturn, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
Heary E. Crampton, M.D., Recording Seeret ° 
obn L. Cadwaiader, Counse) to the 
John Bowne, General Agent, 79 Fourth Avenue. 


ITH: (GA 
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BOSTON. MASSE. 


Established 35 Years 
where recognized as standard iIn- 
struments. ew and Elegant de- 
signs. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham &., 


BOONTON, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 








Every- 





AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 











By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, Muscatina, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Josenn, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; \eavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


64 
The Great Rock Isiand Route” 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
paces way is distinguished for its excellence, Its 

ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solid 
steel. ite rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr afl the safety appliances that experience has proved 
usefal, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to ettractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and graing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcab 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Brest Gen] Recess. das”? Gan” Moraes. Gon. TEA & Pass Age 












Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
ind Mechanics on their beet work. Its success 
1a8 brought « lot c't imitators enpying usin every 
way possible. Remember that T ONLY GENUIN 
LePage's Liquid Glue is ranufact ly by the 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0.. SLouces te. mas 


CURE'::.DEAF 


se) 








Ear Dacus Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers er injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in porition. Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly, We refer to those 
using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., New York, for 
Ulustrated bock of proofs, 











Lf 


HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
ys Hair to its Youthful Color. 
7 2) Cures scalp diecasesand hair falling 
Sic, at Druggiste. 












,FLORESTON COLOCNE. 








and Lasting of Perfumes, 2c. Druggista, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breaks Coebe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ap 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


MENWORY 


) ha od galike artificial systems. 
ny book learned in one reading, 
Recommended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD Proctor, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Acror, JupaH P, BENJA 
MIN, Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 10 Columbia Law stad 
ents; two classes Of 2) each ot Vale; 40 at Unversity 



























of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley College Pthree jerg? 
classes at Chautaugua Ur , re. PECL us PC 
VREEfrom PROP, LOISETTE, 2. bith Ave., N. Xs 
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WILD ANIMALS AND THE TELE- 
GRAPH, 


Some interesting facts have been brought 
out in a psper by M. ©, Mielsen, of 
Coristiana, on the impression produced 
upon anima's by the resonance of the 
vibration of telegraph wires, It {is found 
that the black and gfeen woodpeckers, for 
example; watch htt for insects fo the bark 
and in the heart of decaying trees, often 
peck inside the circular hole madé tran- 
versely through telegraph posts, generally 
near the top. The phenomennn is attrib- 
uted to the resonance produced tn the post 
by the Wibration of the wire, which the bird 
mistakes as the festiit of the opetation of 
worms and insects in the interior of the 
post. Every one knows the fondness of 
bears for honey. It bas been noticed that 
fn mountaineus districts they seem to 
mistake tre vibratory sound of the tele- 
graph wites for the ctateful humming of 
bees, and, rushing to the post, look about 
for the hive. Not finding {t on the poet, 
they scatter the stones at {ts base which 
help to support it, and, disappointed in 
their search, give the post a parting pat 
with their paw, thus showing their deter 
mination at least to kfil sny bees that 
might be about it. Indisputable traces of 
bears about prostrate posts and scattered 
stones prove that this really hanpens 
With regard to wolves, again, M N'eisen 
states that when a vote was asked at the 
time for ihe first great telegraph I'nes, a 
member of the Storthing sald that a'though 
his district had no direct interest in the 
line proposed, he would give his vote fn 
its favor, because he knew the l{nes would 
drive the wolves from the districts through 
which they passed. It is well known that, 
to keep off the revages of hungry wolves 
in winter, the farmers in Norway fet up 
poles connected together by a l'ne or rope, 
under which the wolves wouid not dare to 
pass. ‘‘And it is a fact,” M Netfleen 
states, ‘‘ hat when, twenty or more years 
ago, telegraph lines were carried over the 
mountains and along the valleys, the 
wolves totally disapneared, sud a specimen 
is nowararity.” Woether the two cir 
cumstances sre causally coanected M 
Nielsen does not venture to say, 


A HEATHEN CUSTOM. 

The recent decision of a case in C,l- 
cutta has directed attention to an exira- 
ordinary and, from a Carfstfan and West- 
ern point of view, intolerable state of 
things actually prevaliing throughout In. 
dia. An Indian lady, who had been be 
trothed in childhood, sccording to usage, 
declined, when the time came for con. 
summating the absurdly premature con- 
tract, to live with the person who had 
been selected as her husband. Tae latter 
appzaled to the courts, and the courts, 
following the letter of the law, decided 
in hig favor, Tous a woman is forced— 
and legaliy forced—to spend her life with 
a man who Is objectionable to her because 
in her childhood her frienda aad his had 
deefned it advisable to promise her to him, 
Uaconsclously, all these years, she was the 
precestined wife of a husband who, when 
she came of age, had only to claim her as 
his own, and she had no resource but to 
go, But that {s not the worst of it, In 
the nature of things {t happens that the 
persons to whom many of these children 
are thus afflanced die before they have 
attained woat in Ingia are considered 
years of wifely discretion, The conse- 
quenes {s that, of some 21 000 000 widows 
in the Indian Empire, 79 000 are under 
nine, 207000 are under fourteen, and 
882 090 under nineteen years of age. The 
Hindus look upon this early widowhood 
a3 a punishment for sins committed in a 
former state of existence, aud the result 
is that the condition of these poor children 
is most deplorable. Taey have to under- 
go penances which are dreadful to coa- 
template, and are subjected to ail sorts of 
reviling and other forms of p.rsecu‘ton. 
A correspondent of the ‘ Times’ (whose 
initials are those of Professor Max Muel- 


ler) {tes to interest the humane public In 
the lot of those dafortunates, which. he 
ssys, is eanctioned by nothing fn the Hin- 
du Scripiures and {s mere superstition 
He suggests that the W men’s J ibilee 
offering be vsed in whatever way may be 
most advisable tc alleviate thelr cuffcr 
ings, and the suggestion is of of which, 
we are sure, the women of |)1g)and would 
approve, That fund is, however, to he 
devoted to another purpose, and it fe 
likely that a separate one wii) be rateed 
for the purpose iadfeated.—{ Montreal) 
Gaz2tte. 


Great LAND OwnERs,—The Duke of 
Sutherland has 1,288 666 acres in five 
counties ; the Duchess, 149 879 acres in 
one county; Marquis of Brasdalbane, 
438 358 acres In two counties ; Duke of 
Buccleuch, 459540 acres In fourteen 
counties ; Lady Matheson (widow of St- 
J.), 496,070 acres in ons county ; Farl o' 
Feafleld, 304 891 acres in three counties ; 
Duke of Richmond, 285 499 scran tn five 
counties; Earl of F fe, 257657 arres in 
four counties; Sir A Mathieson, 220,633 
acresin two counties ; the Duke of Athole 
has 194649 acres tn ore county; the 
Duke of Argyle, 175 114 acres in ‘wo 

counties; the Duke of Himilton, 157,305 
Acres = five counties; Lord Lovar, 
161 574 acres {n one county; Sir Kenneth 
Meckerz‘a, 164689 eres in ong county ; 
Dake of Poriland, 165 653 acres tp elghi 
counties ; Norman McLeod, 142 007 acres 
ln two couaties ; Lord Dalhouate, 158 (21 
acres in two counties. Nothtog can be 
said of values, as the2e bave fallen very 
much of jate yeare.—[Glasgow Mail 

[That 1s, reventeen owners hold over 
§ 000 900 acres—more than a seventh of 
thesiz3 of England, or s territory Jarver 
than the State of Maseachuset!s —Eps, 
Cc. Uj 








THE HEROISM OF WOMEN. 


The number is legion who are chronic 
invalids and are extremely puzzled to tel) 
what ails them They are miserable. ex 
tremely miserable. E-spac ally may this be 
said of a very large class of femaias. They 
have a heavy, weigh'y feeling as if being 
dragzed to the earth; a misery in their 
back; an all-gone feelirg S-arcely able to 
put one foot before another, and yet seeing 
the work must be dore, they go on, a tread- 
mill life fron early morn till late at night, 
keeping abont from the mere forces of will 
Arising inthe morning bt little refreshed 
by the few hours of broken sleep; no one 
but themselves knowing that incessant aches 
and pains had robbed them of that much 
needed rest. 

The following 1s a brief statement taken 
from one of mang letters received of similar 
import: 

Cuiprprn, Va., May 81, 1898. 

“Drs Starkey & PaLen: | wrote you 
my symptoms one year azo iast February, 
when I was taking the Componnd Oxygen, 
then given me by a friend, but I was #0 very 
weak and nervous at that time | doubt if it 
was sufficiently legible. 

‘*My docter treated me for catarrhal con- 
sumption, and gave me ail kinds of medi- 
cines for suppression, but they only seem+d 
to incresse my pa'n. A: last he concluded 
there was some organic derangement, and 
gave me surgical treatment, wh'ch, instead 
of relieving me, incrrased my agony, pro- 
ducing inflammation that reached the brain, 
making me utterly sleepless and delirious 
for months, 

“ Oae day a friend came tosee me who had 

a part of a Home Treatment of Compound 
Oxygen at her house, and persnaded me to 
try it. She sent it to me, and I commenced 
using it, but I must say with very little faith, 
After using it about a week my nose bled 
very profusely, and [ felt great relief from 
the brain pressure that had kept me crazed 
for months. 1 began to sleep. My mind 
came back to me, thongh my doctor bad said 
if I ever got better. or lived, I wonld never 
recover my mind. Hie seemed surprised that 
I had. He recommended suruical treat- 
ment, but I had suffered £0 much by that 
from him | would not trust {t again. This 
was about a year ago, and I was an invalid 
until a month or so since, when [ commenced 
to drag around a little, becoming so tired 1 
could not rest. But since using Compound 
Oxygen [ can rest and walk about, and the 
cold I had when the Componnd Oxygen ar- 
rived soon disappeared. [am stronger and 
better than for years. Have resumed my 
old Sunday-school class, and played on the 
orgau iast Sanday.” 
There are very mary people interevted in 
the treatment whici bas dune so much tor 
this lady in Virginia. Ir you wish fallefe ina- 
formation, sena to Drs, Starkev and Palen, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for their 
treatise, which is sent free, 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Sitk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brili- 
iant, Durable, and Economical. Any 
one cancan use them, 


32 COLORS: —10 GENTS EACH. 


Remember, tliess are Hy only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unaduiterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi” 

sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless, 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
yoodes, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gliding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal toany of the high price kinds and only 1U 
cent a package. Also Artists’ Black for Fbonizing 
Sold by Druggista everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink 
= WELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, ve 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting aad unex- 
celled for beauty of finish and elegance of 
style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin 
ce ple makes one collar equal to two 

3oth standing and turn-down o collars in all desir 
able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
= cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % centa. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1,200,000 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


Dante! 


CORSET. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 





ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New B esi’ Office and Warerooms: 
15 aud 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


™mCOCO D NEWS 
x ADIE 


Greatest Inducements ev: a at 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Veas and Coffees, and secure 
a heant{ful Goid Band or Moss 


i Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

s Rose Potlet Set, Watch, Brass La’ p, 

Webste Netfonary. For full partien lars add ess 
THE ¢ sRE AT AMERIC AN TEA CO., 

P.O Rox pd 38 Vesey 8t.. New York 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Succeesfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY PT. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity inal) its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas 
eon enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 


ee ORCANS,— 











They Lead the Worid.—@35 to $500, 
Bold Direct to Familics,’ No Middlomen. 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves Double ( $35 ra 






a Guaranteed for Six Years and sent 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN you R 
OwN Home Rt You Buy. 





rere $39 
15), MA HAL & SMITH, 
280 Last Blab Street, New Vor. 
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Mason & tis n Organe 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & P IANICS. 
ost E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 


149 Wabash A . Chicago. 





The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
W icon. thant 
ymes, Churches, 
y nd Chapels every- 
.~ and Ulapeis ry 
{2 | ry 
Dy P where, prove their 
fA4) 
¥ lo ong and leadin ng 


ae poy ularit yr 


and Illustrated Cat 





an gues sent free. 


Eee Grg anCo: 
hep Organ Vr. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
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Yo, aie 
Terry $2. 
Piésh, $68. 
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SMALL 
&?CO., 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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ronan FRETINGS 
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a ders of t G rm is Tremont Tempie 
1e ( ! Bs 1 ro Church rook- 
tyn; Music 'I! lof ever r = o 
CHURCHORGANS. 
te had ntoour 
new sty f Pa Ot 1000 
Sioa ey at MUSIC” com ait T TEES, 
for al: into ected wit os Desontes 
plication. pA 1! rn! “ . ft ate at caren 
4% I HE \ RY BI TT. 
b= Church Light. 
| 4 \ OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
ah Wihtwohew Modieeseneend 
/ | i Reflector @hz ande liers 
| re tulugueg 
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PLER BFPLECTOR 00, 
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i onl, Mass. Chicage 





&, - MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
> WEST TROY, N. Y. BEL! [8 


for Churches, Schools, ete. : 
Chimes and Peals. for more p 
oglf a century noted for superiority 
o78r ail others. 








Paper BELL eee 
Alarms,t ma, etc, EC us 
t Fr 


ED. Catal 


Ae, a 
7AM VA! NOUZEN & TIFT. Clecianeti. Oo. 











CUINTON HB. MENKELY BELL COMPAKY 
Troy, M. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grate of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


7 a 


MeShana Bell Foundry 


: aw nest Gre ade of Bellis, 
RCHES, &a., 
I Addres 3 





i. MeSHANE ca 0. 
t more, Md. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, an 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. RoYal BakING POWDER ComPany, 106 Wall 
St., N. 


A marvel of purity 
wholesomeness. More economical 








WARREN WARD & CO. 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cent. less than former 
years. Still keeping up standard of 
quality. ““‘No cheap goods, out all 
goods cheap.” 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6 & 8 E. 20th 8t., bet 5th Ave, & Bway. 





or Pri@erwm OF VHP 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 2th, 1887. 


affairs on the 8ist of December, 1886 


Premiums en Marine Risks from ist 
+ le 1886, to 8ist December, 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, 1886, to 8ist December, 1886, $3,817,699 88 
paid during the enna 


Expenses... “soa. 1 878 15 


The Company has the fol the follo assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


wise 
Real Estate and ~ i ¥ due the 
Company, estimated at............ 647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable 1.388184 20 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 0! 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holdes 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on aad 
after Tuesday,the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of ba per cent. is declared on 
the net earned ums of the Company for 
he year ending Pyist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. HH. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
AA RAVEN, FREDERICK #. i 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN B. PLE Jane G@ DE FOREST 
JAM LD, A 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHARLES D D. LEVERICH, 
EDMCND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
HORACE GRAY, 
a EB DODGE, 


GEORGE BLIS8, 
ISAAC BRLL, 
EDWA ae PLOT sores 


HL MACY, ANSON W. 

A HAND, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
SOHN D- HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JO OHNBON, 
WILLIAM & WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS ?. BURDETT. JAMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, GEORGE H MACY. 
SDOLPH OYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. EH. MOORE, Vice-Fresident. 
aA. &. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 





Thos answering an Advertisement will 
confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 

<dvert ement in The Christion Union. 


—— | Goods 


Srcesccescocoossocsosess $12,444,511 69 





DRESS PATTERNS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 
During the interval preceding Christ- 
mas, will offer attractive inducements 
in Dress Patterns and Robes, suitable 
for holiday presents. 300 Diagonal Pat- 
terns:at $2.50; 500 Serge Patterns at 
$3.50; 750 Satin Prunelle Patterns at 
$5.50, and a variety of Checks, Stripes, 
and Beige Mixtures-—strictly all-wool 
materials—at very low prices. 800 Pat- 
tern Dresses have been placed on our 
Novelty Dress Goods Counter at $7.50 
each. Every pattern contains an ample 
quantity of plain material and Velvet 
limited number of Im- 
ported .Camelette Robes with Jet- 
ted iCloth in white and colorsl re- 
duced to. $15.00. 
to a large quantity of short remnants of 


trimming. A 


Also call attention 


Dress Goods marked at less than half 
former prices« 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 


4 





I AM PREPAREW TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why I buy 


now ¢ = 


Presents from the latest weddings. 
made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail or express to me,I will send 
them by return mail a certified check for ful! 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 





Fine Franch China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


ted China 
D ved Dinner Beta, all colors ‘all 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
able hey, oeereanaine sores 


Sold-band China Tea 44 p’ces, $8.50 ; 








VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Buccessors to 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 8T., 
REW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIE3’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE? IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEYEN’S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS 9F CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


Silks, § 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
A party ny La leave NEW. YORK MONDAY, JANU- 


 Geand 1 Tour of 82 Days, 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


MEXICO, 


AND — 


CALIFORNIA. 


The journey will be made ina 


New and Magnificent Train of Vestibuled 
Pullm->n Patace Cars, with Puoliman 
Palace Dicing-Car Attached. 

A epecial train, with special time schedules, in 
order to bring all pictures que sections of the route 
into daylight view. Allthe principal cities to be 
visited, and Ten Days in the City of Mexico. Side 
trips to numerous polnts of interest. including a 
six Dave’ Excursion over the Picturesque 
Mexican Railway, with visits to Puebla. the 
Pyramid of Cholula, Tiaxcala, Orizaba, and the 
Tropics. -A Complete Round of California, with 
choice of routes reiurnipg, and the time on the 
Pacific Coast to be extended at pleasure. Ten Re 
turning Farties from California, under sprciai 
escort, and the tickers alse good on all trains. 

In addition to above, a party wi!l leave New York 
Monday, March 12, in a tratn of Vestibuled Pullman 
Palace Cars, with Dining car, for a Tour of 47 
Days through the Southern States and Mexi- 





co. 

Mates of California Excorsions —December 5 
and 8; January 2 12, 16, and 23; February 2, 7, and 
20, and March 8 and 12. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


t® Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
pt quae relating to Mexico or California tours 
8 desire 


J.M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


GRAND GIFT Zanesae. curse, 


Washing Machine we will GIVE O to an 

agent in every town. Best in the No 

labor or renting. SEND FOR TER: » the 
National OCo., 3 Dey &t., N. ¥. 








RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the coonemy and convenience of assessmen! 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life tnsurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereb) 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Sayings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. EB STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks Fires iz 
smallest death rete, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to lianflities 


} ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR LW PERSON. 


eNoenol) 
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Holiday Presents, 


DRESS FABRICS 
Silk and Wool, Camel’s Hair, 


Cheviots, Cashmere d’Ecosse, 


SERGES AND FABRICS, 


Cut in DRESS LENGTHS and marked in 
PLAIN FIGURES, 


At Very Low Prices. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


The Latest Colorings for 
SUITS, DRESSES, AND JACKETS. 
Fancy Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 


SILKS. 


For Street and Evening Wear 


Proadway HK 9th 


NEW YORK. 








WATER FILTERS 


FOR 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE. 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


KENT'S KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 


100 000 in use in Earopean Hotels. &c.. 
LEWIS & CONGER, Sole Agents, 
61 and 00S 6th Ave. 1,838 and 1,340 Broadway. 


» TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Wa.erooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 











PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALED In “a 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Battmmore. 22 and % East Baltimore Street. 
Yorg, 112 Fifth 


New Ave. WasHINGTOR, 817 Market 
Space. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Proprieters, 
BYECLEAR. ope Ri wey Inte 


nate RIPPING. 
for Circular and Price List. 


Staten Island 
Fancy Dyeing > 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


THE TARIFF 


“‘“For Revenue Only ’’. 


By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON. 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1888, 
(Vol. 76, No. 452, 
CONTAINS 


The Adoration of the Magi. 

By Henry VAN Dyxgz, D.D. Superbly illustrated 
from Paintings by Fruspens, RoGzER VANDER 
WEYDEN, GozzoL!, MgIsteR STEPHEN, WILL- 
1AM BOUGUEREAU, and JouNn Lararer. “ The 
Visit of the Shepherds,” by Joun LaFaRce, 
is the Frontispiece ; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. Part |. 


By WiLu1aM BLAcK ; 


Modern French Sculpture. 
By TuroposE Cuutp. With Twelve I\lustra- 
tions 


Virginia of Virginia. A Novelette. 
By AmE.ig Rives. Jilustrated by A. B. Frosr. 
Comple e in this number ; 


The Share of America in Westminster 
Abbey. 
By Archdeacon Farrar. Richly illustrated ; 


The Tariff (‘‘ For Revenue Only ”’). 
By the Hon. Hgnry WATTERSON ; 


The City of Savannah, Georgia. 
By | W. Avery. With Twelve Illustrations ; 


The Italian Chember of Deputies. 
By J.S. Farrar. With Twenty Portraits ; 


The March of Progress. 
By Georce pu Maurier; (Full-page Illustra 
tion.) 
Poetry: 
PERE DAGOBERT. By M.E M Davis; 
FROM DAY TO DAY. By Nora PERRY 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Greorce WiiuramM Curtis. 


The Happy New-Year.—Jenny Lind.—New:- 
napers aud Bosses. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WittiaM Dgan HOWELLS. 

Valdé ’s Last Book, ‘*Maximina,*’—Will Fiction, 
having become faithful to life, give place to 
more faithful contemporaneous bistcry ?— 
Tolstois The Invaders.’’—Miss “arpenter’s 
‘* South County Neigabors.’’—Mi:s Walworth’s 
“Southern Silb uettes.”—Miss Octave Tha- 
net’s ** Knitters in the Sun,’ and other Recent 
Stories. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelligence. —Disasters.—Obijtuary. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 
What Books have Influenced Me ?- Extract from 
Longfellow’s Journal —The Funny Man (C. E. 
Benuam).—Darky Stories.—Early Poem by 
the Author of ‘ Ben-Hur.”—The Czar’s 
* Book” (Davip Ker).—A very Bad Case.— 
A Real “Chestout” (Illustration by W. H. 
Hype). 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hurron. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, .. ...... ....... $400 
HARP O WHEEL... 200 cccecsccccscee 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR......... ie owes ewcsea ee 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.... .. ...... 2 00 
Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 


| gin with the current number. 


[@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and 
four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Vents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


bon the year 1888 Frank 


which has been aptly 
Monthlies,” will be better than ever. 


Leslie’s “ Popular Monthly,” 
styled “The Monarch of the 
Articles upon 


topics of current public interest; sketches of eminent 
persons ; strong and brilliant stories; poetry of a high 


order, all profusely illustrated, and by writers 
recognized merit, will fill its pages. 


To the old and 


favorite corps of contributors will be added writers 
of promise, and no effort will be spared to keep the 
magazine in the foremost rank. 


In the November number was begun an earnest and powerful 


tale, 


“PRINCE LUCIFER,” by Etta W. Pierce, 


which has already attracted widespread attention and 


charmed multitudes of readers. 


Subscriptions may 


begin, if desired, with the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


Full-page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful 
collection of gems of modern art. 

The “Popular Monthly ” contains 128 large octavo pages, 
nearly twice the matter of similar publications, and 


is not only the best but by far the cheapest of any of 


the magazines for the people. 
$3 per year; 25 cents per copy: 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 


63, 55, and 57 Park Pracz, New York. 


ot 
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THE CENTURY 


CO."S SUGGESTION 


A Year's Subscription to The Century. 

A gift that remiads one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just 
beginning will contain ‘‘ Lincoln in the War.” Kennan’s papers on “ Siberia and the 
Exile System,” novels and novelettes by Ezglesion, Cable, Sicckton, and others, 
papers on English Cathedrals, a series on Ireland, papers on Sports in the West, 
papers on Musical Subjecte, etc., etc., etc. Price, $4 a year. 


' = aaa oe 
A Year's Subscription to St. Nicholas. 

As the Caester (Esgiano) Courant says, ‘* 1t 18 at tne very head of all illustrated 
magazines for young people in Europe or America.” The new year begios with 
November, and among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Louisa 
M. Atcott, Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and H. H. 
Boyesen. Price, $3008 year. It is ‘‘a liberal education in itself.” 


The Hundredth Man. 


‘‘A book that must stand in the front rank of American fictlon—a book which 
will brighten the anticipation of everything that comes from his pen.” 
N. Y. CoMMERcIAL ADVERTISER 
8vo, in neat cloth binding, $1 50. 


The Brownies: Their Book. 


‘rue popular Brownlie poems and pictures by Palmer Cox, with all the original 
filustrations from 8t. NrcHo1.as, and many new ones ;—an attractive book ($1.50). 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 


The numbers of the past year, with serial stories, nearly 1000 pictures, etc. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Intwo parts. $2.00 each. Beautifully bound. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 


A music book for the bu.ne, contafping 112 charming new songs, written espe 
clally for this work by Dr. Damrosch, W. W., Glichiist, 8. P. Warren, J. L Mollov 
snd others—the words from Sr. Nicuouas. 200 pp. (sizo of sheet music), 140 
illustrations. In cloth, $2 00; in tuli leather, $3 50. 


Other Holiday Books 


Include ‘ Bsby World “ a splendid volume for the little ones, edited by Mrs Dodge 
($1 00); ‘*Tne Boys’ Book of Sports,’ edited by Maurice Thompson (82 50) 
* Sport with Gun and Rod,” a Cyclopedia of American Sport ($4 00) 


*.* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by Tuk CENTURY Co , 83 East 17th Street, New York. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital Subscribed, - - = 
Paid in Cash, = = - = = 


$2,060,009 
1,006,000 


We handle all first class investment securities, including STATE, COUNTY, OITY 
and WATFR BONDS®, 


WE OFFER TO INVESTORS FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved farms in the best agricultural localities in the West. 
We loan only upon First Mortgages. 
We inspect every security upon which we loan, basing the loan upon the intrinsic 
value of the soil. 


We loan only upon improved farm property 


We make no loans on the unduly stimulated property of Western tow 

We see that all taxes are paid as certainly as though we had not parted with the loan 

We give the highest possible rate consistent with absolute security 

We guarantee both principal and interest, and make the same payable at maturity at 
any one of our offices, New York, Kansas City, Boston, or Philadelphia, or at the First 


National Bank of New York City. 
WE OFFER TO INVESTORS ALSO OUR 
DEBENTURES 


based on FARM MORTGAGES held in trust by the AMERICAN LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY of New York. 

We call especial attention to these Debentures, which pay six per cent. semt-annual 
interest, and have proved a convenient and popular medium for the investment of either 
large or small amounts. The securities being held in trust for the ] 
lieved of the care of a large number of papers, and has as security f 
addition to the capital of the Company, the average of $1 00 of M 
a single loan. Further information will be furnished on appli 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS 


‘* We know the Equitable Mortgage Company is managed by reliable and conservative 
men, who have had lovg and successful experience in making loans and banking in the 
West, and we believe that an investigation of their methods of doing business, and of the 
— they offer, will convince the most conservative investor of the safety of their securi 
ties. 





OFFICES : 
NEW YORK—Oor. Fulton 8t. and Broadway. CHAS N. FOWLER, President 
BOSTON—23 Court Street. PHILADELPHIA—112 South Fourth Street. 
H H. FITOCHG, Vice-President. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Pies't. 
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724 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A Very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


TO YOU, DEAR READER. 


The American Magazine. 


Vol. 36,5N o. 25. 


2 on, This is the sea- BEAUTIFULLY aaa 25 CTS. $3.00 A YEAR. 


son of the year eae . 
for good wishes The American a 
J and good resolu- gives preference to national topics and 


p\ ‘eas : scenes. Its literature and art are of the 
—%+ tions. Therefore, highest standard; and, above all else, the 


secure your Acci- Magazine is readable and entertaining. 
Well known and popular writers fill its 
dent Insurance pages with a wide variety of interesting 
sketches of travel and adventure, serial and 


now, and Secure short stories, descriptive accounts of our 


it from famous countrymen and women, brief 
essays on the foremost problems of the 


THE UNITED period, and, in short, this Magazine is 

DISTINCTLY REPRESENTATIVE OF 
STATES AMERICAN THOUGHT AND PROGRESS. 

MUTUAL ACCI- It is acknowledged by the press and pub- 
lic to be the most popular and entertaining 

DENT ASSOCIA- of the High Class Monthlies. 

TION, the one ITS CONTRIBUTORS 

oneocintion which are among the best known American Authors 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 
gives the best a0- Christmas Number! 
cident insurance 


NOW READY. 
at cost. It pays 42 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 
all valid claims 


15 Portraits of Christ. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS : 
promptly. It bas | pir reea? wea Astaserahs: Protusely 


paid already this A Sraeer in Op New Onieans Chas Gayarré. 


bs Tue Naturaist. (Poem.) Edith M. Thomas 
pad year Canes IN THE GRAND AkMy. “Number 
Eight *’ 
O V HB FR Ss 2 i 5 ,© iS O - = OxiviaDELapLaing, XV..XV{f. Edgar Fawcett 
a. SaLMON-FIsHING ON THE CASCAPEDIA. lilustrated. 
It pays $5,000 tor death by accident R. F. Bemenwae 
$5,000 for loss of hands or feet po Ouristmas Girr Illustrated. I. 
$ 0 for loss of hand and foot. Maronat Gas IN Finpray. Illustrated Z. L. 
Qor r Ince af bh yr foot white 
$2,500 for loss of hand or foot A CHAT WITH THE Goop Gray Poet. Cyrus Field 
$2,500 for loss of both eyes Willard. 
ae , Tue Love Story or Mites Stanpisa. An Ancient 
$050 for loss Of one eye Version. Joel Benton. 
$1,250 for permanent total disability. Lireraturs. Julian Hawthorne. 
salts ie Se CaLenpaR oF Heattu. Jottings for December. 
$25 a week for temporary total disability. Wiltiam F. Butcbinson, M.D. 
Ata cost to the insured of about $13 per year. 7: and Mantel piece 
Membership fee $5, payable but once. | Tug Portrouio: Mr. and Mrs. Hanvibal Haw 
One-half or le above amounts at proportionate kins at the Play (illustrated), Belle C Greene; 


Razor Backs (illustra'ed), Tobe Hodge. etc.,etc. 
Price, 25 CEnTs. 
For Sale by AU Newsdealers 


rates 


Office, 320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 





Special Offers ! 


For the purpose of intro- 
ducing THe American Mac- 
AZINE more thoroughly into 
homes of the readers of “ The 
Christian Union,” we make 
the following 4 Special Offers : 

No.1. THE AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE ($3.00) and THE CHRIS- 
TION UNION (83.00) BOTH 
ONE YEAR, FOR $5.00, POST- 
AGE FREE. 

No. 2. If $3.00 is sent us and this 
paper is mentioned, we will give 
one year’s subscription from Jan- 
uary number, and send FREE the 
specially attractive NOVEMBER 
and DECEMBER Numbers. 

No, 3. Persons not heretofore 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, who will send usa 
Year's Subscription from Novem- 
ber, 1887, at $3.00, will be sent 
FREE a handsome BOUND 
VOLUME of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, May to October, 
1887, upon payment of 30 cents 
extra for Postage on the Volume. 

*.* This Offer is Good only for a 
LIMITED PERIOD, and may be 


| Withdrawn at any time, 


No, 4. For 15c. we will send, 


las a specimen, the SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER with 


'our Illustrated Premium List and 


special inducements in cash or 
valuable premiums to clubraisers, 
provided THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION is mentioned. 

Address 


CHARLES B. PEET, President. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO., 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y and Gen. Manager. | 
E give to everybody who purchases a REMINGTON | 


749 Broadway, New York. 


lead i eae — Bice By Renewable Term Life Insurance. 


at absolutely satisfactory In every respect. | The safest, the 





least expensive, 


REMINI. TON SS 


= egy the old companies 
> > i ‘a = 
— ) inne, = — 5 
Cs ae BT “al y panies, 
2. “Nd Mw 
> of each. — 








Provident Savings 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER om ee Sams Oe 


expensive level premium plan of 


with the economy 


and convenience of assessment com- 
Unites the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects 


~ Sa Assurance 
New York 





_— incomparable labor saver has been upon the market over thirteen een SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


during which time improvement after improvement has been added, 
the machine as at present made is the result of the combined efforts of the| 


best available inventive genius and mechanical skill, and no expense will be 


WM. F. STEVENS, Secretary. 





spared to sustain its reputation as UNEQUALED for Speed, Ease of 
Manipulation, Durability,and Neat Work. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, | 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York City. 





BRANCHES: pense rate, and 
PHILADELPHIA, 834 Chestnut Street. CHICAGO, 196 La Salle Street. 
BOSTON, 201 Washington Street, ST. LOUIS, 308 North Sixth Street. 
WASHINGTON, Le Droit Building. 8ST. PAUL, 116 East Third Street. 


Among all the life insurance com~ 
panies in the United States, the 
Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest ex- 


largest ratios, of 


assets and surplus to liabilities. 





BALTIMORE, 9 North Charles Street. INDIANAPOLIS, 63 N. Pennsylvania Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 12 Third Street. { KANSAS CITY, 822 West Ninth Street. 


LONDON, 100 Gracechurch Street, cor. Leadenhall. 


Full Information on Application, by Letter or in Person. 
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